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TO THE EEADEE. 

The only excuse for troubling thee with so long a 
correspondence is, that if it had not been published in this 
manner, it would not have been published at all. And 
my excuse for publishing it at all is that, for many 
reasons — I would not abstain from doing so. 

In placing these letters in thy hand, dear reader, I 
should wish that thy mind might be favourably disposed 
toward them, or at least, might not be in opposition to 
the spirit in which these letters were first written. They 
need it more than anything which I have yet written, 
because, I cannot conceal it from myself, they suffer from 
— egotism — the oflfence of all autobiography. This, 
whilst it may not oflfend the sympathetic feelings of a 
brother or sister, may easily oflfend the stranger who does 
not partake in them. Much therefore in the letters which 
referred to myself, and which was personally agreeable to 
me, has been omitted in their transcription for the press, 
but not all, otherwise the ingenuous character of the 
letters must have been sacrificed, together with the 
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peculiar colouring of my life and its circumstances in 
America. Much remains of that which individually 
pleased or annoyed me — perhaps more than should have 
remained. Whilst transcribing these letters I have often 
been unable to realise to myself that I was then preparing 
them for the public, and not writing them merely to my 
sister, "my innermost," to whom even the innermost 
might be revealed, and the most childish things be spoken. 
As soon as I began to write, that sister always stood 
before me, with her mild, heavenly eyes, her indulgent 
smile, intercepting the view of my unknown readers. I 
saw only her, I forgot them. I know that I have often 
erred in this way, and especially, in the earlier portion 
of these collected letter^, during a time when illness 
rendered me weak, and weakness strengthened egotism. 
If I have allowed this illness to remain too prominent in 
this portion of the letters, there is, however, this excuse 
for it, that it is a malady, which is very prevalent 
in America, which is caused by the climate, the general 
diet and mode of life, and against which both natives and 
emigrants cannot be sufficiently cautioned. And if I have 
said too much about this malady and its causes, other 
authors, on the contrary, have said too little. It is the 
most dangerous monster of the New World. In extreme 
cases it leads to the madhouse or to death. Happy they 
who know how to avoid it, or who, at the commencement, 
find, as I did, a good physician, who, by the united powers 
of diet and medicine, is able to avert the malady before it 
gains too much ascendancy. 
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I have in the letters to my sister preserved the endear- 
ing epithets as they were originally written, and which we 
in Sweden make use of among relatives or dear friends ; 
although many readers may think them somewhat childish, 
I cannot help it. I have attempted to exclude them and 
to substitute others more befitting , but I could not succeed ; 
such appeared stiff, unnatural and prosaic. Better the 
childish than the prosaic, thought I ; and the little words 
will, I trust, be overlooked for the sake of the great 
matter, which, without any merit of mine, is yet contained 
in these letters. 

And if, dear reader, thou hast now and then patience 
with the letter-writer when she speaks in sickness of 
body, or in the foolishness of aflfection, thou wilt be 
rewarded by being led, in her healthier and stronger 
moments, as by a sisterly hand, into a more familiar and 
cordial intimacy with that great country beyond the 
Atlantic, with its people, its homes, and its inner life, 
than might otherwise have been the case ; and this thou 
wilt find is worth all the trouble. 

I know the faults of my work, a knowledge often 
painful to me, better than my reader, or any one else. 
And this knowledge would depress me, if I did not know 
at the same time, that all which is best in this work will 
contribute in bringing nearer to each other the good 
homes of the New World, and the good homes of Europe, 
and above all those of my native land ; in bringing the 
noble, warm hearts there, nearer to those whicH beat 
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here, and thus, as far as I am able, aid in knitting 
together the beautiful bonds of brotherhood between 
widely-sundered nations. 

Mayst thou, dear reader, feel the same, and let this 
reconcile thee to the — 

LETTER-WRITER. 



TO MY AMEEICAN FEIENDS. 



Stooeholh, May, 1853. 

These letters were written in your homes whilst I lived 
there with you, as a sister with her brothers and sisters ; 
in the North, in the West, in the South, of your great 
country. They were written during familiar intercourse 
with you. And without you they would not have been 
what they now are, for without you I could not have become 
acquainted with the Homes of the New World, nor have 
been able from your sacred peaceful hearths to contem- 
plate social life beyond. To you, therefore, I inscribe 
these Letters. They will bear witness to you of me, and 
of my life among you. You said to me, — 

" We hope that you will tell us the truth." 

You wished nothing else from me. I have endeavoured 
to fulfil your wishes. Be you my judges ! 

That which I saw and found in the New World has 
been set down in these letters. They are, for the most 
part, outpourings from heart to heart ; from your homes 
to my home in Sweden. When I wrote, I little thought 
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of committing them to the press, little thought of writing 
a hook in America, least of all in these letters, and of 
that they bear internal evidence. Had such a thought been 
present with me, they would have been different to what 
they are ; they would have been less straightforward and 
natural ; more polished, more attired for company, but 
whether better — I cannot say. My mind in America was 
too much occupied by thoughts of living, to think of 
writing about life. Life was overpowering. 

The idea of writing letters on America did not occur 
to me until I was about to leave the great land of 
the West, and the feeling became more and more strong 
in me, that what I had seen and experienced during these 
two years' journeyings was not my own property alone, 
but that I had a duty to fulfil as regarded it. I had, it is 
true, a presentiment from the first that the great New 
World would supply me with many subjects for thought, to 
be made use of at some future time, perhaps even in books, 
but in what manner, in what books — of that I had no dis- 
tinct idea. I confess to you that I went about in America 
with the thought of metamorphosing the whole of 
America in — a novel ; and you, my friends, into its heroes 
and heroines: but that with such subtle delicacy, that 
none of you should be able to recognise either America or 
yourselves. 

But the realities of your great country could not be 
compressed into a novel. The novel faded away like a 
rainbow in the clouds, and the reality stood only the 
stronger forward, in all its largeness, littleness, pleasant- 
ness, sorrow, beauty, completeness, manifold and simple. 
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in one word, iu all its truth ; and I felt that my beat wort ] 
would be merely a faitliful transcript of that truth. But ] 
how that was to be accomphshed I did not clearly know | 
when I left America, 

" Yon will understand, you will know it all when you I 
are at home ! " frequently said that precious friend who | 
first met me on the shore of the New World, whose home | 

' was the first into which I was received, whom I loved to J 
cajl my American brother, and who beautified my life 1 
more than I can tell by the charm of his friendship, by the 
guidance of his keen intellect and his brotherly kindnesB ] 
and care ; wliose image is for ever pictured in my soul ia 
connection with its most beautiful scenes, its romantic 
life, its Indian summer, and, above all, its highland 
scenery on that magnificent river, where he had built his 
delightful home, and now — has his grave ! Yet no, not , 
alone in connection with these pictures does he five before I 
me ; time and space do not contain a character such as 
his. To-day, as yesterday, and in eternity, shall I perceive 
his glance, his voice, his words, as they were once present 

^with me ; they are united with all that is beautiful and 

. noble iu the great reahn of creation. His words are a j 
guide to me as well in Sweden as they were iu America, i 

! I love to recal every one of them. 

" You will know it all when you come into your ( 
Country," said he with reference to many questions, many ] 

' inquiries, wliich at my depai-ture from America were dark I 
to my understanding. 

The thought of pubhshing the letters which I J 

^u|b|^ip home from America, as they first flowed from myjJ 
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pen on the paper, or as nearly so as possible, did not 
occur to me until several months after my return, when 
with a feeble and half-unwilling hand I opened these 
letters to a beloved sister who was now no longer on 
earth. I confess that the life which they contained 
reanimated me, caused my heart to throb as it had done 
when they were written, and I could not but say to myself, 
" These, the oflfspring of the moment, and warm feeling, are, 
spite of all their failings, a more pure expression of the 
truth which my friends desire from me, and which I wish 
to express, than any which I could write with calm 
reflection and cool hand." And I resolved to publish the 
letters as they had been inspired by the impression of the 
moment, and have on their transcription merely made 
some omissions and occasional additions. The additions 
have reference principally to historical and statistical facts 
which I found passingly touched upon in the letters or in 
my notes, and which are now amplified. The omissions 
are of such passages as refer to my own aflfairs or those of 
others, and which I considered as of too private or too 
delicate a nature to bear publicity. I have endeavoured 
in my communications from private life not to overstep 
the bounds which a sense of honour and delicacy pre- 
scribed; nor to introduce anything which it would be 
undesirable to publish, either as regarded confidential 
communication or the names of individuals. I am deeply 
sensible of the requirements of delicacy in this respect ; 
and nothing would be more painful to me than to feel 
that from want of due circumspection I had failed 
herein. 
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I fear, nevertheless, that some of my frienda may feel 

their delicacy wounded by the praise wliich I could not 

always withhold. They must forgive me for my love's 

sake ! 

I have lived in your country and your homes with no 
ordinary affection ;— your homes received me there in no 
ordinary manner. If the heaped-up measure sometimes 
ran over, it was less my fault than — yours. Ah ! The 
deeds of selfishness and of hatred ring every day in 
our ears with the names of those who practise them. 
Let us preserve tlien other names to be conveyed 
round the world on the wings of spring and love, that 
like a heavenly seed they may take root in the earth, 
and cause all the best feelings of the soul to blossom. 
The heart sometimes is ready to doubt of goodnt 
and its power on earth, — it must see before it can ' 
helieve. I would hereby aid it in this respect. I have 
spoken of you." 

The best, the most beautiful, in your hearts and in your 
homes has, after all, not been revealed. I know that 
within the human heart and home, as in the old temple of 
the older covenant, there is a holy of holies upon whose 
golden ark the countenances of the cherubim may alone 
gaze and read the tables of the covenant. 

I have followed my own convictions in that which I have 
\ censured or criticised in your country and your people. 
That which I myself have seen, heard, experienced, felt, 

' * In the Engliali and Americoa editions the initials of tlie names axe 
I Bierety given, where the iiamea belong to private individuala. I have 
Ii9weveF considered tliia veiling of my friends to bo superfluous in 
' Bwediali, where m any caac their names merely sound q£ a remote echo 



thought, that liave I written, without fearing anything, 
excepting any error as regards truth and juatice. 

But when you read these letters, my friends, have 
patience, if possible, till tlie end ; imd remember that 
these are often the impression of the moment, which 
later impressions mature or change. 

Consider them as digits, which you must go throuj^ 
before you are able to combine them into a whole. 
Four of the letters, those, namely, to H. C, Orsted, to 
I. P. Bocldin, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager of 
Denmark, and to H. Martensen, are to be regarded as 
resting-places by the way, fi:om whieli the ground which 
has been passed over is reviewed, and the path and the 
goal reflected upon. Some repetitions occur in these, 
which it was not possible to avoid. I fear that some 
repetition may also be found in the other letters, and it 
might have been avoided. But .... 

From you, my friends, I hope for that truth before 
which it is pleasant to bow even when it is painful. 
"Wherever I have erred, wlerever I have formed a wi-ong 
judgment, I hope that you will freely correct me. I know 
that you will acknowledge all that which is good and true 
in what I have written. I fear from you no unjust judg- 
ment. It seems to me that I have found among you the 
gentlest human beings, without weakness ; therefore I 
love to be judged by you. 

I here return to your beautiful homes as a spirit, 
reminding you of tlie stranger whom you received as a 
guest, and who became a friend, to converse with you of 
former days spent on your hearths, to thank and to bless 
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and not merely you, whose guest I was, but the many 
benefited me in word or deed, the warm-hearted, 
3-minded, all those who let me drink the morning 
of a new, a more beautiful creation, that elixir of life 
h gives new, youthful life to heart and mind. Words 
poor, and can only feebly express the feelings of the 
May, however, somewhat of the life's joy which you 
ded me, again breathe forth from these letters to you, 
convey to you a better expression of thanks than 
which can here be uttered by, — 

Your guest and friend, 

FREDBIKA BREMER. 



JOMES OF THE NEW WOELD. 



ON THE SEA, 

Sept. iSrd, 1849, 

Tms is, dearest Agatha, my second day on the great 
ocean ! And if tlie voyage goes on as it has begun I shtdl 
not soon long for land. The most glorious weather, the 
heaven and the sea full of light, and for a habitation on 
my voyage to the new world a cabin large and splendid 
as a little castle, and besides that, convenient in the 
highest degi'ee. And how I enjoy my quiet uninter- 
mpted life here on board, after the exciting days in 
England, where the soul felt itself as on a rack, whilst 
the body hurried hither and thither in order to see and 
aecompUsh tJiat which must be seen and accomplished 
before I was ready for my journey! For it was requisite 
to see a little of England, nud especially of London, 
before I saw America and New York, I did not wish to 
be too much overcome by New York, therefore I would 
know something of the mother before I made acquaintance 

Sie daughter, in order to have a point and rule of 
ison, that I might correctly understand the type, 
that Sweden and Stockholm were of another race^-a 
J 
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unlike the Engliali countiy, and towns, people, manners, 
mode of building, and so on. But England had in the 
first place given population, laws, and tone of mind to 
the people of tlie new worLd. It was the old world in 
England which must become my standard of judgment as 
regarded the new. For that reason I came first to England, 
and to England I shall, please God, return when I have 
finished my pilgrimage on the other side of the ocean, 
in order to obtain a more decided impression, to form 
a conclusive judgment before I return home. We 
will expound together the runes in the native land of 
runic lore. 

Now, however, I know what London looks like, and I 
shall not be amazed by the buildings of New York. 

To-day, Sunday, has been to me really a festival day. 
We have had divine service on board, and that was 
good and beautiful. The passengers, about sixty in 
number, together with the crew of the vessel, all in 
their best attire, assembled in the great saloon on deck. 
The captain, a brisk, good-looking, yoimg officer, read 
the sermon and prayers, and read them remarkably well. 
The whole assembly joined in the prayers and responses, 
as. is customary in tlie English episcopal church. The 
sun shone in upon that gay assembly composed of so 
many different nations. 

To be so solitary, so without countrymen, kindred or 
friends, in this assembly, and yet to know myself so 
profoundly united with all these in the same life and the 
same prayer, — " Our Father, which art in Heaven ! " — it 
affected me so much that I wept (my ususd outlet, as you 
know, for an overflowing heart, in joy as in grief). The 
captain tliought that I needed cheeiing, and came to 
me very kindly after the service. But it was not so. I 
was happy. 

Since then I have walked on deck, and read a poem 
called " Evangeline," a tale of Acadiai by the American 
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poet, Henry Longfellow, The poem belongs to America, 
to its history imd natural scenery. There is much 
dramatic interest and hfe in it. The end, however, 
Btrikes me as melo-dramatic and somewhat laboured. 
The beginning, the descriptions of tlie primeval forests 
of the new world, the tall trees which stand like the old 
druids with long descending beards and hai-pa, which 
sound and lament in the wind, is glorious, and is a 
chord of that fcesh minor key, which pervades the whole 
song, about the peaceful persecuted people of Acadia — a 
beautiful but mournful romance, and founded upon 
history. This httle book was given to me by William 
Howitt on my departure from England ; and thus I have 
to thank him for this my first taste of American hterature, 
in which I fancy I can perceive a flavour of the life of the 
New World. 

How pleasant it is to he able to read a Uttle, and to be 
able to lie and think a little also ! People here show me 
every possible attention; first one and then another comes 
aud speaks a few words to me. I answer poUtely, but I 
do not continue the conversation ; I have no inclination 
for it. Among the somewhat above fifty gentlemen, who 
are passengers on boai'd, there is only one^a handsome 
old gentleman — whose countenance promises anything 
of more than ordinary interest. Nor among the twelve or 
thirteen ladies either is there anything remarkably jiro- 
mising or attractive, althougli some are very pretty and 
clever. I am very solitary. I have an excellent cabin 
to myself alone. In the day I can read there by the 
light from the glass window in the roof. In the evening 
and at night it is hghted by a lamp through a ground 
glass window in one comer. 

People eat and drink here tlie whole day long ; table is 
covered after table ; one meal-time reheves another. 
s rich and splendid. Yes, here'we^NeTB^^ 
ificently; but I do not like this su^exeibxwi&aa'^i 
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and tlie eternally long dinners are detestable to me ; all 
the more so sitting against a wall between two gentlemen, 
who are as still aa mice, and do nothing but eat, although 
one of them, an Englishman, might converse verj' well if 
he would. My pas sage -mo-ney is thirty-five sovereigns, 
which includes everything. Somewhat less in price, 
and somewhat less to eat and drink, would be more to 
mj taste. 

Later. — I have just seen the sun go down in the 
sea, and the new moon and stars come forth. The 
North Stai' and Charles's AVain have now gone farther 
from me; but just above my head I see the cross and 
the lyre, and near them tb« eagle which we also see at 
home ; and with these companions by the way I cannot 
be other than cheerful. We have the wind in our favour, 
and drive on our thundering career with all sails set. If 
we continue to proceed in this way we shall make the 
voyage in from twelve to thirteen days. 

I hope, my sweet Agatha, that you regularly received 
my two letters from England ; I sent the last from 
Liverpool on the morning before I went on board. I was 
quite alone there, and had to do and arrange everything 
for myself: but all went on right. I had the sun with 
me, and my little travelhng fairy, and the last dear letters 
of my beloved, my passport to the new world, and — to the 
better world, if so be, for they are to me like a good 
conscience. I say nothing about my good spirits, but 
you know me, my darling ; " Long live Hakon Jarl ! " 

Thursday. — Five days at sea! and we are already more 
than half-way to New York, We have had fair wind 
without intermission, and if all goes on as it has begun 
we shall make one of the most rapid and most prosperous 
voyages which has ever been made from Europe to 
America, " But one must not boast till one has crossed 
the brook." To-day when the wind blew and the sea 

"Ved somewhat roughly, my style of writing became 
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I somewhat like Cliarles XII. 's in hia letter to "mon 
eceur." I get on capitally, my little heart, aud do not 
wish myself away, so comfortable am I here, and so 

I animating and elevating appears to me the spectacle of 
heaven and earth. Yes, the soiil obtains wings there- 
from and raises herself upwards, high above the roar- 
ing deep. 

For several days we have seen no other object than 
heaven and aea, and circling sea-birds ; not a sail, nor 
the smoke of a steamer. All is vacancy in that immense 
circle of apace. But the billows, and the simbeama, and 
the wandering clouds are sufficient company ; these and 
my own thoughts. I stand and walk whole hours alone 
on deck and iuhale the fresh soft sea-air, watch one 
leviathan dive down and rise again from the roaring 
waves, and let my thoughts dive down also, and circle 
round hke the sea-birds in the unknown distance. There 
was always something of the life and joy of the Viking 
in me, and it is so even now. Yesterday was a glorious 
day, it was throughout a festival of beauty which I enjoyed 
unspeakably. 

In my early youth, when we were many in family, and 
it was difBcult to be alone, I used sometimes to go and 
lock myseli' in that dark little room at Arsta, where 
mamma keeps her keys, merely that 1 might feel myself 
alone, because as soon as I was quite alone in that pitch 
darkness, I experienced an extraoidinary sensation — a 
sensation as if I had wiuga and was hffced up by them out 
of my own being, and that was an unspeakable enjoyment 
to me. That half- spiritual, half-bodily feeling is inexpli- 
cable to me ; but it always returns when I am quite 
alone and altogether undisturbed by agitating thoughts ; 
as is the case at this time. I experience a secret, won- 

L derful joy as I stand thus alone among strangers, in the 

1 tnidst of the world's sea, and feel myself to be free and 

^^^^ as a bird upon the bough. 
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Yet it is not this feeling alone which gives me here 
calniness and, as it were, wings, but another ■wliieli I well 
understand, and which ia common to all alike as to me. 
For whoever when alone in the world, or in heart, can 
from his heart say — Our Father.' Mine and all men's! 
To him will be given rest and strength, sufficient and 
immoilal, merely through this consciousness. 

Out of the chaotic group of human countenances, which 
at first met my eyes here, a few figures have come nearer 
to me, and have acquired an interest for me tlirough 
glances, expression or words. Among these is a tall 
respectable clergyman from New York, by name John 
Knox ; and who seems to me to Lave a little of the 
historical Knox- nature of stern Puritanism, although 
united to much benevolence. Besides him, a family 
from New York, also, consisting of an old lady, tlie 
mother, with her daughter and son-in-law— a handsome 
young couple, who have for their bridal-tour visited, 
during eleven months, Egypt, Greece, Italy, France, etc., 
without having, in the first instance, seen Niagara, or 
any of the natural wonders of their own country, which 
I do not quite forgive in them. They are now on 
their return, the old lady having gained ihe knowledge 
" that all human nature is very much alike throughout 
the world." This family, as well as Mr. Knox, are 
Presbyterian, and wiU not concede that Unitarians are 
Christians. 

There is also a couple of young ladies from Georgia. 
One of them a handsome, married lady ; the other a very 

pale young gu'l witli delicate features, Hanna L , 

clever, sensible, and charming, with whom it is a pleasure 
for me to converse. Although belonging to a slave- 
holding family, she condemns slaveiy, and labours at 
home to make tlie slaves better and happier. She is 
consumptive, and does not expect to Ute long ; but goes 
forward to meet death with the most contented mind. 
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One sees the ftiture angel gleam forth from her eyes, but 
the suffering mortal ia seen in the delicate features. 

Besides these, there are some elderly gentlemen, with 
respectable and trustworthy countenances, who assure 
me that I shall find much pleasure in my journey 
through the United States ; and lastly, a couple of slave- 
holders, handsome, euergetic figures, who invite me to 
the South, and assure me that, I shall find the slaves 
there to be " the most happy and most enviable 
population!! " 

The days pass on calmly and agreeably. The only 
objection I have to the life on board the " Canada," is 
the excess of eating and drinking. 

Monday, October 1. — The tenth day on board. It has 
been somewhat less agreeable duiing the last few days : 
Btormy and rough. We had yesterday what they call " a 
. gale." I endeavoured, but in vain, to stand on deck. I was 
not made to be a sailor. "We are near Newfoundland. We 
steer so far northward to avoid the equuioctial storms on 
the more southern ocean. Eut we have had contrary 
winds, and considerable storms for some days, so that we 
have not progressed as favourably as the commencement 
promised. We shall not reach Halifax till to-morrow. 
We shall put in there for a few hours and send our 
European letters to the post (for this reason I am bringing 
mine into order), after which we steer direct south to 
New York. 

I am perfectly well; have not been sea-sick for a moment, 
but cannot deny but that it seems to me rather unpleasant 
when, in the evening and at night, the waves thunder and 
strike above our heads, and the vessel heaves and strains. 
Fortunately, the ladies are all well and cheerful ; and in 
the evening three of them sin;*, two of whom met liere for 
the first time in the world ; the " old lady," who, after all, 
is not so old — only about fifty — and who has a splendid 
soprano voice, and the pale girl and her fiiend, with ' J| 
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dear voices, sing hymns and songs remarkably well 
together. It is very charming and beautiful. The tones 
remain witli me at night like consolatory spirit- voices, 
like the moonlight on the swiell of the waves. 

Last night, when the sea wm rongh and there was even 
some danger, when every movable thing was tumbled 
abont, and I thought of my home, and was in " a shocking 
humour," and acknowledged it even to my fellow -voyagers, 
those three voices sang hymns so exquisitely till about 
midnight, that every restless wave within me hushed 
itself to repose. To-day, we have better weather and 
vind, and are all in good spirits. Some little children, 
however, are so sick that it is pitiable to see them. This 
next niglit we shall come into dangerous water. One 
of the great steamers, which goes between Europe and 
America, struck amid the surf in the neighbourhood of 
Halifax, and suffered considerable damage. But we must 
manage better than that. Our Captain Judkina is con- 
sidered to be a remnrkably skilful seaman. An excellent, 
good-tempered, and kind-he.irted man is he beside ; likea 
to come and sit in the saloon with the ladies, tells them 
stories, and plays with the children, 

I read a deal here on board ; one can get through a 
Tast many books on such an occasion. I have read 
Chateaubriand's " Confessions," but without much plea- 
sure. What can one learn from an autobiography in which 
the writer acknowledges that he will confess nothing 
about himself which would be derogatory to Ids dignity. 
It was in a manner different to this that St, Augustine 
wrote his Confessions, regarding merely the eternal eye ; 
in a different manner Eousseau, great and noble, at least 
in his desire to confess to (fee truth. Thus will I, some- 
time, shrive myself. For every object and every consi- 
deration is mean except this, the highest, Chiitfeaubriand'a 
French vanity spoils, for me, hia book; nevertheless, I 
have retained some glorious descriptionSj some occasional 
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profound word or expression, as well as another fresh 
conviction of the weakness of haman nature. 

I have read here also Miss JVIartineau's " Life in the 
East." I like to study pictures of the East, and of the 
earliest period of the cultivation of our race in opposition 
to the West — that promised land which I am approaching 
with a thousand c[uestion3 in my soul. But I am distui'bed 
in Miss Martineau's book by her evident endeavour to 
force her own religious opinions upon the hfc and history 
of antiquity. Some great and beautiful thoughts, never- 
theless, run through the book, like a refreshing breeze. 
In them I recognise that noble spirit before which I often 
bowed myself in awe, and before which I bowed last when 
reading her " Life in a Sick Eoom." 

The calmest day we have yet had on board ! And this 
calm is really beautiful after the last day's storm. Little 
sparrows swarm around our vessel in the evening, with 
greetings from land. They remind me of the birds which 
brought to Columbus the first intelligence from the shores 
of the New World. "What must have been his state of 
mind on seeing them I 

To-morrow morning, early, we may set foot on American 
BoU at Hahfasp^ but as we there fall in again with " Old 
England," I take the matter cooUy. I have been on deck 
for a long tune. Sea and sky are calm, and of an uniform 
light grey, like the everyday life of the north. We leave 
a broad, straight pathway behind us on the sea, which 
seems to fade away towards the horizon. 

I have been annoyed to-day hy the behaviour of some 
gentlemen to a little storm-driven bird which sought for 
rest in our vessel. Wearied, it settled down here and 
there upon our cordage, but was incessantly driven away, 
especially by two young men, an Enghshman and a 
Spaniard, who seemed to have cotliing to do but to teoze 

Bpoor httle thing to death with tlieir hats and handker- 
fc It was distressing to see how it endeavoiu:ed 
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again and again, upon its wearied wiuga, to follow the 
vessel, and again panting to alight upon its cordage or 
masts, only to be again driven away, I was childish 
enough to persecute these young men with my prayers that 
they would leave this poor little creature in peace. But it 
was to no purpose, and to my astonishment, neither did any 
of the other passengers talte the little stranger under their 
protection. I called to miud that I had seen in Swedish 
vessels little storm-driven birds treated differently — left 
in peace, or fed with bread-crumbs. The end of the 
pursuit here was, that after the bird had left its tail in the 
hand of one of its tormentors, it was soon taken ; it was 
then put into a dark cage, where it died in a few hours. 

I consider myself to be far from all excess of sensi- 
bility ; but nothing angers me more, among human 
beings, than unnecessary cruelty to animals ; and I know 
that a noble human nature abhors it. For the rest, I 
deplored over the cruel children in men's shape, because 
I believe in a Nemesis even in little things ; and I beheve 
that the hour may come when these young men may long 
for rest, and find none ; and that then that hunted 
bird may make itself remembered by tbem. When I 
anive in America one of my first visits shall be to 
the Quakers, because I know that one of the beautiful 
traits of their religion is mercy to animals. 

I once was also a cruel child, when I did not under- 
stand what suffering was, and what animals are. I 
received my first lesson in humanity to animals from a 
young, hvely officer, who afterwards died tlie death of a 
hero in the war against Napoleon. Never shall I forget 
his reproachful glance and tone, as he said to me, " The 
poor worLQ ! " It is now more than tliirty years since ! 

I shall, my dear heart ! write no more this time. But 
as soon as I reach New York I shall again write to you. 
And that whicli I long for there, is to heai- from home. 
It is now so long since I had a letter. 
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Many feelings stir witliin me as I fJius approach the end 
of my voyage, feelings not easy to describe. What will be 
the end of it ? That I do not know. One thing, however, 
I know : that I shall see something new ; learn something 
new; forget that which was of old ; and press onward to 

ithat which hes before me. There is much for me to forget, 
and to he renewed. And this, also, I know : that friends 
will meet me in that foreign laud; and that one faitliful 
friend comes to meet me on the shore. That is good ! 
' Good night, dear httle sister. I embrace you and 
mamma; kind greetings to relations and friends — and 

Si Hve in the new world, as in the old, 
Your 
FHEDRIKA. 
LETTER II. 
Hew York, Ocloher ith, 1340. 
" Good morning, little sister mine 1 or rather, good 
. evening in the New World, where I now set lirm foot, 
after thirteen days rocking on the sea. I am lodging iu 
th.e Astor House, one of the largest and best hotels of 
New York, and where the inhabitants ai-e as numerous 
as in the capital of Iceland, namely, about five 
hundred. 

Opposite to this Astor House I see a large, so-called, 
museum, with fluttering banners and gi-een sliruba on 
the roof, and the walls covered with immense paintings, 
representing " The Greatest Wonders in the AVorld," in 
immense, wonderful animals, and extraordiuaiy hmnan 
beings, all of which may be seen in the house ; among 
these I observe a fellow who makes a summerset aloft in 
(ihe air out of the yawning jaws of a whale; a " salto 
'.ale," like the salt-prophet, Jonas ; and many such- 
isities, which are still fui'ther trumpetted forth 
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by a band of musicians from a balcony before tlie boose. 
They play very well, and the whole looks very merry. 

In front of the Astor House is a green space, inclosed 
with trees, and in the centre a large fount^n, which 
has a refreshing appearance, and there 1 have refreshed 
myself by walking an honr this afternoon. Astor 
Hoose IE situated in Broadway, the great higb-street and 
thoroughfare of New York, where people and carriages 
ponr along in one incessant stream, and in true repub- 
lican intermixture. Long lines of wbit« and gilded 
(Honibuses wind their way at an uninterrupted, rapid rate, 
as far as one can see, amid thousands of other vehicles, 
great and small. The broad side-paths are Uironged 
with people of all classes ; there, are beautiful houses, 
and houses under erection; splendid shops, and a heap 
of horrible rubbish. There is something confused in this 
Broadway which makes one feel a little bewildered in the 
beginning. And thus, in the first place, I merely think 
of getting across the street alive. That beautiful little 
green plot, with its lovely fountain, seems to me, beside 
the bustling Broadway, like an oasis in the agitated sand. 

I must now say something of my arrival here. 

I last left you the day before we reached Halifax. 
That night was the end of any danger in our voyage ; for 
it was during a thick mist that we approached the shore 
and its dangerous surf. We were obliged every now and 
then to lie still. In the morning, however, we were at 
Halifax, and I saw the surf-billows, like some unknown, 
enormous sea-creatures, heave themselves, roaring at a 
distance around us. I went on shore at Halifax, but only 
to meet again the worst features of the old world, fog, 
rags, beggars, dirty, screaming children, wretched horses, 
and such-like. I was glad to stay only a few hours 
there. 

The following day we took our course direct to New 
York; that was a real enjoyment, — warm weather, a cahn 
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sea, favourable wind, and in the evening the ocean full of 
phosphoric light and stars, and heaven full of stars alao, 
shining out from amid poetical clouds. It was a glorious 
evening. I was on deck tiU quite late, and watched the 
fireworks wliieh our keel called forth from the deep along 
the whole track of the aliip. We sailed, as it were, in aa 
element of bright silver, from which the most splendid 
constellation of golden stars sprang forth incessantly. 

The day before had been cloudy ; the heavens and the 
sea had been grey ; the waves lead -coloured. But when 

I we came into the large, beautiful haven of New York, which 
inclosed us like an open embrace, the stm broke through 

■ the clouds, strong and warm, and everything far aroimd 
was illuminated. It was a glorious reception by the New 
World ; besides this, there was a something so singularly 
fnll of vitality, so exuberantly young, which struck me 
deeply: there was in it sometJiing of that first hfe of 
youth, such as is felt at fifteen or sixteen. I drank in the 
gir as one might drink in water, whilst I stood on deck 
looking out upon the new shore which we were rapidly 
approaching. 

The shore is low. A forest of masts, as yet, hid New 
York from my sight; one only saw its towers and its 
smoke ; and right and left in the harbour lay, with its 
green hills and groups of beautiful villas and houses, the 
large islands, Long Island, and to the left Staten Island, 
which seemed to me higher and more woody than tlie rest 
of the coast. The harbour is magnificent; and our 

1 arrival was festively heautll'ul, tlianks to sun and wind ! 

A very agreeable family of the name of E , from 

Georgia, took charge of me and mine with the utmost 
kindness, and I accompanied tliem to the Aator House, 

' where we immediately obtained rooms. The pale girl and ^h 
nyself took up our quarters in a room four stories high ; ^^M 

^x&could not manage it otherwise. ^^H 

■Hb^ul not been a quarter of an hour in the Astor ^^H 
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House, and was standing with my travelling compniuona 
in a parlour, when a gentleman dressed in black, with a 
refined, gentlemanly apjiearance and manner, and a pair 
of the handsomest brown eyes I ever saw, ajiproached me 
gently, and mentioned my name in a remarkably melo- 
dious voice : it was Mr. Doivning, who had come from his 
villa on the Hudson to meet me on my ai'rival. I had 
scarcely expected that, as I was so much after my time, 
and he had already made a journey to New York on my 
behalf in vain. His exterior and his whole demeanoor 
pleased me greatly. I do not know why, but I had 
imagined liim to be a middle-aged man, with blue eyes 
and hght hair ; and he is a young man, about thirty, 
with dark eyes and dark hair, of a beautiful brown, and 
softly curling — in short, ofquite a poetical appearance 1 He 
wfll remain here with me over to-morrow ; but he insists 
upon it that on the following day I shall accompany him 
to Ma house on the Hudson, where I can make the 
acquaintance of his wife, at my leisure, in the Highlands 
of the Hudson, as well as consider over my future 
travelling movements. 

I have spent the evening with my friends from the 
" Canada," and Mr. Downing, in one of the many large 
drawing-rooms of tlie house, and there made various 
acquaintances. Magnificent drawing-rooms with furniture 
of velvet, with mirrors and gilding, briUiant with gaa- 
lighted magnificent chandeliers, and other grandeur, 
stand open in every storey of the house, for ladies and 
gentlemen who live here, or who are visiting here, to 
converse or to rest, talking together on soft and splendid 
sofas or ai'm chairs, fanning themselves, and just as if 
they had nothing else to do in the world than to make 
themselves agreeable to one another. Scarcely can a 
lady rise than immediately a gentleman is at hand to 
offer her his arm. 

October 5th. — Uf ! It' is more wearisome here than 
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anybody can believe ; and I am quite tired out after one 
day of lion-life. 

Tbrough the whole dii}' have I had nothing to do but 
to receive visits ; to ait or to stftnd in a grand parlour, 
and merely turn from one to another, receiving the 
,1 salutations and shaking hands with sometimes half a 
dozen new acquaintance at once — gentlemen of all pro- 
fessions and all nations, ladies who invite me to theix- house 
and home, and who wish that I would go immediately; 
' besides, a number of letters which I could do no more 
than merely break oiien, requests for autographs and so 
on. I have sliakeu hands with from seventy to eighty 
persons to-day, whilst I was unable to receive the visits of 
many others. Of the names I remember scarcely any, but 
, the greater number of the people whom I have seen please 
I me from their cordial frank manners, and I am grateful 
to them for their extreme friendliness towards me. It feels 
I to me so warm and hospitable. Nevertheless I was very 
I glad to be relieved for a few hoiu's from my good friends, 
and to drive out with Mr. Downing to the beautiful park. 
Greenwood, the large and new cemetery of New York, a 
young Pi-re la Ckaise, but on a more gigantic scale as to 
situation and plan. One drives as if in an extensive 
English park, amid hill and dale. From the highest 
hill, Ocean Hill, as it is called, one looks out to the sea — 
a glorious view. I should like to repose here. The most 
beautiful monument which I saw, was of white marble, 
and had been erected by sorrowing parents over their 
young daughter and only child. The young girl had 
been driven over ; I suppose it must have been in 
Broadway. 

On our return to the hotel I dined with Mr. Downing 
in one of the smaller saloons. I saw some gentiemen 
sitting at table, whom it was as distressing for me to look 
it is to look at over-driven worn-out horses, for so 
Led to me. The restless, deeply sunk eyes, the 
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excited, wearied features, — to what a life they bore witness? 
Better lie and sleep on Ocean Hill than live thus on 
Broadway ! These figures resembled a few of tliose which 
I had seen at tlie Astor House ; but I had abeady seen 
on Broadway both human beings and horses which I 
wished not to have seen on the soil of the New World, 
and which testify to dark passages of life even there, 
And yet, — how should it be otherwise, especially at New 
York ? which is rather a large hotel, a caravanserai for the 
whole world, than a regular American city. 

After dinner I again received visitors, among these, 
Mrs. Child ; she gave me the impression of a beautiful 
soul, but too angular to be happy. The little poetess, 
Miss Lynch, was among the visitors of the morning, an 
agreeable, pretty, and intellectual young lady, in whose 
countenance there is a look of Jenny Lind. I also saw 
some of my countrymen. A pleasant young Swede, 
Frestadius, came vrith a large bouquet. The Norwegian 
consul, Hejerdahl, Mr. Buttenskon, I had scarcely time 
for more than merely to exchange a greeting with, 
Oneonius came also from the "West, and wished to talk 
with me, tliat I might warn our countrymen against 
emigration and its sufferings. 

Among the invitations of to-day there was one to a 
Phalanstery, situated at New Jersey, not far from New 
York. I shall have no objection to moke a nearer 
acquaintance with these wild beasts. The family which 
invited me thither, on a visit to themselves, did not seem 
at all repulsive, but, on the contrary, attractive ; so 
ingenuous, kind, and earnest;, did they appear. 

But ^that which I am a httle afraid of is, for myself at 
least, lest life in this country should be hke this of to-day; 
then I should be regularly worn out, for my strength 
could never stand against these many Hvely jjeople. What 
is to be done if it goes on in this way ? Fortunately I 
I shall be conveyed away from New York early to-morrow 
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morning by the excellent Mr. Downing. This evening 
I must, spite of my fatigue, drive to a soirfie at the 
house of Miss Lynch, who wishes to introduce me to 
1 some of her literary fiiends, I am dressed for this 
t purpose, have on my best clothes, and look quite 
respectable hi them, and am writing whilst I wait for the 
, I carriage. Only to think of those who are lying down to i 
r sleep ! I 

[ I am stUl in joint quarters with the pale young girl * 
from the South; I have nev«r seen any one with so 
serene a mind, or one who meets sufFeiing so cheerfully. 
She is a quiet, pious being, endowed with great strength 
and tenderness of soul. 

I must now go ! Good night ! 

Nbwbobqh on thh Humoh, Oetriber 7th. 

Bwnday. — ^My sweet sister, my sweet friend ! how glad 
I am to be here in the young, new world ; how thankiiJ 
I am to Providence, who, in his mercy, tlirough the 
impulse of mind and of steam, brought me happily hither, 
although I am at the same time almost as much burdened 
as elevated by the crowd of impressions and thoughts 
which, as it were, rush in upon me at once. 

Everything of which I have had a foretaste, which I 
have sought after and longed for, do I meet with here, 
and more than that. I mean nourishment and light for 
the inquiring and searching spirit within me. I consider 
myself especially fortunate in coming in contact with 
Mr. Downing, a noble and acutely discriminatuig spirit, a 
true American, yet without hlind patriotism, an open 
heart, a critically sagacious intellect, one who can assist 
me to understand the condition and the questions of this 
country. And with such assistance it is very requisite to 
begin, 

ras also requisite that I should really be released^ 
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bodily from my friends of the Astor House and New York, I 
who otherwise would have made an end of me in the 
beginning. I was so weary of that first day's labonr in ■ 
social life, which lasted till long after midnight, and was I 
BO much in want of rest and sleep, that I did not helieve ' ^ 
it possible for me to set off from New York at live o'clock ^ 
the next morning. I said so to Mr. Downing, who very 
mildly, yet decidedly, remai-ked, " Oh, we must endeavour , 
to do so ! " on which I tliougtt to myself, " these Americans 
believe that everything is possible!" but feeling at the ( 
eame time that the thing was quite impracticable. And | 
yet at half-past four the next morning I was up and 
ready dressed, kissed in her bed the pale girl from the 
South, who at the last moment tied round my neck a little 
silk handkerchief, as delicate and white as herself, and 
then hastened down to place myself under the tyranny of 
Mr. Downing. The carriage was already at the door, 
and seated in it I found Miss Lynch, whom Mr. Downing 
had invited to pass the Sunday at his house. 

" Go a-head ! New World ! " cried the servant at the 
door of the hotel to our driver ; and we rolled away down 
Broadway to the harbour, where the great steamboat, the 
"New World," received us on board. This was really a 
httle floating palace, splendid and glittering with white 
and gold on the outside, splendid and elegant within: 
large saloons, magnificent furniture, where ladies and 
gentlemen reclined comfortably, talking or reading the 
newspapers. I saw here none of Dickens' smoking and 
spitting gentlemen. We floated proudly and smoothly on 
the brofld magnificent Hudson. It was a pity that the 
day was rainy, because the voyage was, excepting for tliis, 
one of the most beautiful which any one can conceive, 
especially when after a few hours' time, we reached what 
are called the Higlilands. The shores, with their boldly 
wood-covered heights, reminded me continually of the 
Bhorea of the Dala and the Angermanna rivers, nay, seemed 
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to me to belong to the same natural couformation, ex- 
cepting that here it was broader and on a larger scale ; and 
the dark clouds which hung between the hills in heavy 
draperies above the river, were in perfect harmony with 
the gloomily beautiful passes, through which we swtmg, 
and which presented at every new turn new and more 
magnificent pictures. The river was full of life. Wooden- 
roofed steamboats, brilliant, as ours, with gold and 
white, passed up and down the river. Other steam- 
boats drew along with them flotillas of from twenty to 
thirty boats, laden with goods from tlie country to New 
York, whilst hundreds of smaller and larger craft were 
seen skimming along past the precipitous shores like 
white doves with red fluttering neck- ribbons. On the 
shores shone forth white country-houses and small fai-ms. 
I observed a great variety in the style of building : many 
of the Iiouses were in the gotliic style, others like Grecian 
temples ; and why uot ? The home ought to be a temple 
as well as a habitation and a storehouse Also in our 
old Noiih was the houseplace a sacred room in which the 
household gods were to be worshipped. I saw too that 
there was every variety of church on the shores : the 
prevailing colour being white. Many private houses, 
however, were of a soft grey and of a sepia tint. During 
the latter part of the journey, the clouds came down 
upon us, and we became perfectly wet. But with the 
^eeable Miss LjTicb and Mr, Downing it was an 
easy thing to preserve gmiBliine in temper and in con- 
versation. 

After a sail of between three and four hours, we landed 
at the little town of Newburgh, where Mr. Downing'a 
carriage awaited to convey us up tlie liills to a beautiftil 
villa of sepia-coloured sandstone, with two small pro- 
jecting towers, surrounded by a park: lying high and 
Open it has a free view over the beautiful river and its 
A delicate, pretty little woman met us at the 
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door of the house, embraced Mr. Dowiiinfj, and cordially 
welcomed liis gueata. This was Mrs. Downing. She 
seemed to be of a bird-like nature ; and we shall get on 
and twitter together chai'miiigly, because I, too, have 
Bometliitig of that nature about me. 

The Astor House and its splendid rooms, and social life 
and tlie " New World " steamer, with all its finery, were 
good speciraenB of the showy side of the life of the new 
world ; and Mr. Downing said that it was quite as well that 
I should at once have seen something of it, that I might 
the better be able to form an opinion of the other side of 
life here— of that which belongs to the inward, more 
refined, pecuhar, individual development. And I could 
not easily have a better specimen of tliia than in 
Mr. Downing himself, and his home. He has built hia 
house himself. It was hinaself who planted all tlie trees 
and flowers around it ; and everything seems to me to 
bear the stamp of a refined and earnest mind. It standa 
in the midst of romantic scenery, shadowy pathways, the 
prettiest little bits of detail and splendid \iews. Every- 
thing has been done with design; nothing by guess, 
nothing with formality. A soul has here felt, thought, 
arranged. AVithin the house there prevails a certain 
darkness of tone : all the wood-work of the furniture ia 
brown; the daylight even is dusk, j'et nevei-theless 
clear, or more properly full of light — a sort of imprisoned 
sunshine, something warm and deep ; it seemed to me 
like a reflection of the man's own brown eyes. In the 
forms, the furniture, and the arrangement, prevails the 
finest taste ; everj-tliing is noble and tjuiet, and everything 
equally comfortable as it is tasteful. The only things 
which are brilliant in the rooms are the beautiful flowers 
in lovely vases and baskets. For the rest, tliere are hooka, 
busts, and some pictures. Above small bookcases, in the 
form of gothic windows, in the walls of Mr. Downing's 
parlour, stand busts of Linnteus, Franklin, Newton, and 
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many other heroes of natural science. One sees in 
this hahitation a decided and thorough in di\'i duality of 
character, wliich has impressed itself on all that surrounds 
it. And in tliia way ought every one to form himself 
and his own world. One feels here Mr. Downing's motto, 
"II buono e il bello." In food, in fi-uits, as well as in 
many small things, prevails a certain anioimt of luxury ; 
but which does not make any outward show; it exists, | 
as it were, concealed in the inward richness and exqoi- J 
site selection of the thing itself. I did not expect ta J 
have met with this kind of home in the young new I 
world. 

Since I have been here it has rained and blown j 
incessantly, and I am quite appalled at tlie climate. It 4 
could hardly be worse with us in October, But not the i 
less happy do I esteem myself for having come to so gooAl J 
a home. My room is in tlie upper story, and ] 
magnificent view over the Hudson, and the hills on the * 
other side of the river. 

I thought that I should be here, for a time at least, free 
from visitors. But no ! Last evening, as I sate with my 
friends in their peaceful parloui', there came, amid the 
darkness, the storm, and the rain, Professor Hart, the 
editor of Sartain's "Union Magazine" in Philadelphia, 
who immediately on the announcement of my arrival in 
the newspapers, had travelled from Philadelphia to New 
York, and from New York had followed me hither merely, 
he said, to "monopolise" me for his mag&ine, begging 
me to write for it, and for none other, during my visit to 
America. So much for American enteiqirise in matters 
of business. For the rest, there was so mucli gentlemanly 
refinement in his manner, and a something so benevolently 
good and agreeable in his pale, delicate countenance, that 
I could not help taking a fancy to him, and giving him 
my word that if I should write anything for publication 
" ' ^I \Tould leave it in his hanAa. "BmXi X.3^^^^ 
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whether I shall write anything here. Here I have need 
to think and to leom. 

Monday, the %th of October. — To-day the sun 
shines above the lordly Hudson, which flows at my 
feet ; and I should feel myself happy with my thoughts 
and my American hooka were not the stream of 
visitors again in motion, taking up mj' time and my 
attention, I must beg of the Downings to defend my 
forenoon hours, and during them not to allow me to be 
called from my cage ; if not, I shall become a savage lion, 
instead of a tame honess, as they would have me, and as 
is most becoming to my disposition. I feel myself par- 
ticularly happy with the Downings, and I am able to leam 
very much from Mr, Downing, whose individuahty of 
character strikes me more and more. Tliere is something 
of a qniet melancholy in him, but he has an unusually 
obaen-ant glance, a critical, and rather sarcastic turn of 
mind, the result of a large comprehension. He is 
silent, but one of those silent persons from whom one 
seems to hear profound wisdom, though not a word is 
said. His mind is in a high degree receptive and 
discriminating, and the conversation of all is interesting 
to him. His vfife is a charming, merry, and amiable 
little creatiu'e, of a highly ciiltivated mind, and equal to 
her husband. 

I have to-day, at the suggestion of Mr. Downing, 
written to professor Bergfalk to invite him hither. 
Professor B^^felk is at this time at Poughkeepsie, a few 
Swedish miles up the country, where he is perfecting 
himself in the use of the EngUsh language. I consider 
it is a particularly fortunate thing for me to be able now 
and then, during my stay here in this country, to meet 
and to converse with Bergfalk ; and I wish him to make 
Mr. Downings acquaintance, and for Mr. Downing to 
become acquainted with Bergfalk, that be may know how 
intereatiug a Swedish learned man can be. 
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Now receive a large, cordial embrace across tlie great 
ocean for mamma and you ! 

P.S. I must tell you tliat among my invitations is one 
to a wedding in the neighbourhood : I shall gladly accept 
it, I like to see brides and weddings. 

In my next letter I shall speak of my plans and of my 
route for the futui'e : at present they are not wholly 
decided; further than that, I wish to spend the winter in 
Boston — the American Athena — and there, as far as I 
can, come to a knowledge of the intellectual movements 
in the life of the New World, In the first place, it is a 
good thing for me to spend about three weeks with the 
Downitigs, and to make excursions with them to some of 
their friends on the Hudson, — " some of the best people 
in the country," as they say. Among these is Washington 
Irving, who, together with Fenimore Cooper, was the 
first who made us in Sweden somewhat at home in 
America. Miss Sedgwick is expected here in a few days : 
I shall he glad to see her, and thank her for the pleasure 
we have had in her " Redwood" and " Hope Leslie." If 
I conld only have a Uttle time for myself ! The difficulty 
to me is to be able to receive all the kind people who 
hasten to me from far and neai', from diiferent states and 
towns. But although I can hut imperfectly respond to 
their good-will, yet I am not the less heartily grateful for 
it; and never shall I forget how, on the very first day of 
my arrival in New York, more than half-«jdozen homes 
were opened to me, where I might have been received as 
guest and member of the family ; and the number of thesa 
homes increase daily. I have even had invitations from 
Quakers. Would that I could have accepted one-fifth of 
these I 
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LETTER III. 



Oh ihb Hudsob, Oct. 11, 1849. 

My deab HEiBT ! — ^We went to the wedding at nine 
o'clock in the momijig. We drove to the house of the 
bride in pouring rain. All the guests, about a hundred in 
number, were already assembled. The bride's father, an 
elderly gentleman of a remarkably agreeable appearance, 
offered me his arm to lead me into the room where the 
maniage was to take place. It was the only daugliter of 
the bouse who was to be married. The elder sister had 
been dead about a year, and that the mother still giieved 
for her loss might be seen by her pale, soiTowi'ul, coimte- 
nance. The wedding company was very sUent. One 
might rather have believed oneself in a house of mourning 
than at a joyful festival. And as the eldest daughter had 
died soon after her marriage, and in consequence of it, 
namely, when she was about to become a mother, it was 
not without cause that this festival was regarded with 
serious thoughts. 

Ladies and gentlemen were introduced to me one after 
another, and then again the whole circle became silent. 
Presently it was whispered round that the marriage 
ceremony was about to commence. A door opened, 
and a young: gentleman entered, leading in a young lady 
in her bonnet and traveUing dress. They took their 
places side by side at the bottom of the room, a venerable 
old clergyman stepped forward to the young couple, and 
— ^they were united in holy wedlock for ever by a short 
prayer, a short admonition, and a short benediction- 
Friends and relatious then came forward, and kissed and 
congratulated the new-married pair ; I also went forward, 
leaning on the father's arm, kissed the bride and shook 
jfULads with the young husband. He looked happy and 
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perfectly self -possessed. She also looked pleased, and 
besides that, very pretty ; nay, she would have appeared 
reaJly handsome if she had been in bridal attire, and not 
dressed as for a journey, and that evidently less with 
regard to looking handsome than to the rainy weatlier 
in which the new married couple would commence their 
journey through life ; that is to say, immediately after the 
marriage ceremony they would set sail for Niagai'a, and 
must therefore hasten away to the steam-boat. Champagne 
and cake was handed round. 

One saw the bridal presents arranged upon a table ; 
they were looked at, and eacli wedding-guest received a 
little pasteboard box, tied round with white ribbon, in 
which was a piece of bride-caJse. After that every one 
set off, even the young couple, they to return, after a few 
weeks' pleasure -tour, to reside with the parents. It all 
took place iu the twinkling of an eye. 

This marriage ceremony seemed to me characteristJQi 
of that haste and precipitation for which I have ofteS^ 
heard the Americana reproached. Life is short, say theyy 
and therefore they huny alon g its path, dispensing with'. 
aU needless forma and fashions wliich might impede the 
necessary busineaa of life, and jjerform even this as rapidly 
as possible, making five minutes suf&ce to be married in, 
and receiving even the marriage benediction in travelling 
costume, that they may instantly set off on a journey — to 
Niagara, or somewhere else. 

But I must acknowledge that on tliis occasion it was 
merely the form which was hurried. It was evident thM*! 
eamestneaa lay at the bottom of every heart, and even the 
short marriage -blessing bore the impression of deep and 
solemn earnestness. One could easily see that it was not 
a matter of jest, not a matter of passing interest, but one 
of great importance. Many persons were affected, aome 
wept — they thought probably of the former marriage in 
The old seiTant, a negro, wb.o ^auifei. ^'i'^ 
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refreshments, had one of those covmtenftnces in which may 
be read a whole volume of the inner life of the famiJy, 
and wliioh shows that it is a life of affection, in which the 
servant feels himself to be a member of the family. 

Many people disappi'OTe of these marriages in travelling 
attire, and at the moment of setting out for a journey, 
and insist on their being conducted with greater solemnity. 
Nor are they the only customary mode here. They have 
also evening maniages, when the bride is dressed pretty 
much as with us, and everything is conducted with about 
the same solemnity, with the exception of exhibiting the 
bride to the people, surrounded by lights, marshals, and 
bridemaids, as is usual with us in Sweden, and I believe 
in Sweden alone. 

Saturday, Oct. ZOth. — I have not now written for 
several days, the time having been occupied by many 
people, and many engrossing engagements. I shall now, 
however, note down the more important of the late 
occurrences. 

Hitherto I have not received any letter ; I long, I long, 
so much ! 

I have greatly enjoyed this period of my new Ufe, and 
the Hesperian fruits, and whether it is the effect of these 
or of the new world's youthful, lively atmosphere (we have 
hod for some time the most beautiful weather) or of the new 
impressions which daily flow in upon me, but I feel the 
strings of life vibrate as it were more strongly, and my 
pulse beat at times almost feverishly. I feel myself to be 
drinking nectar spiritually and bodily; it is a divine 
drink, but almost too potent for a weak mortal, at least as 
an everyday beverage. The excess of social intercouTBe 
is also too exciting, however charming and agreeable it 
may be. Mr. and Mrs. Downing, who have no children, 
seem to hve for the beautiful and the agreeable in life 
amid a select circle of friends and neighbours, who for the 
^ofit part reside on the lovely banks of the Hudson, and 
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a cheerful and unembarrassed social intercoiirse seems to 
characterise the life of this circle. They are continually 
visiting one another. The banks of the Hudson are now 
in all the pomp of autumn, and the foliage of the woods 
which clothe the shores and tJie heights, and wliich 
consist of a great variety of trees, is now brilhont with 
the most splendid variation of colour, from light yellow to 
intense scarlet; but it is too gorgeous and chaotic a 
splendour to be truly agreeable to my eye, which requires 
more uniformity of colour. 

Of fruit there ia here the greatest abundance ; the most 
beautiful peaches, although their season is properly over ; 
pears, plums, grapes, that is to say, hot-house grapes and 
many other. The Downings' table is ornamented every 
day with a basket filled with tlie most glorious fruit — 
really Hesperian — and beautiful flowers arranged with the 
most exquisite taste. The breakfasts here, in the country, 
are much more substantial than witli us in Sweden. 
Besides coffee and tea the table is suppHed with fish, 
fresh meat, buckwheat cakes, omelets, and so on. Besides 
which here is bread of Indian com and a kind of sweet 
potato, which is peculiar to the country, and which is an 
extremely good and palatable frniit. It is long, soft, and 
mealy, yellow and very sweet. It is commonly brought 
to table unpeeled, and is eaten with butter. At dinner 
there is meat, in the same way as in England, together 
with various vegetables and fruit pecuhar to America. In 
the afternoon but httle is eaten ; they have commonly 
tea, and bread-and-butter or tea-bread, and after that4 
preserved fruits, mostly peach, and cream. One custom, 
which appears to me to be especially excellent, is to 
place httle tables beside the guests, one to each two 
persons, before the tea is handed round. In tliis way people 
place themselves together, two and two, and have tha 
most deUcious httle t^te-d-tetea, and that you know I e 

y fond of. I cannot converse well except stVieatetfc-i^-t 
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My happiest hours here are those which I spend alone in 
the forenoon, in my ovm room, with American books, 
which Mr. Downing lends me, and those passed in the 
evening with my host and hostess, sitting in the little 
darkened parlour with bookcases and busts around us, 
and the fire quietly glimmering in the large fire-place. 
There, by the evening lamp, Mr. Downing and his wife 
read to me by turns passages from their most esteemed 
American poets. The books I afterwards caiTy with me 
up into my chamber; in this way I have become acquainted 
with Brj'aut, Lowell, and Emerson, all of them represen- 
tatives, in however dissimilar a manner, of the life of 
the New "World. Bryant aings especially of its natural 
life, of its woods, its prairies, its peculiar natural scenes 
and phenomena — and his song breathes the quiet fresh 
inspiration of natural life. One feels the sap circulating 
through the growth of the tree, and the leaves shooting 
forth, His ' Thenatopsis,* or night-song, is a largely 
conceived altliough a short poem, in which the whole 
earth is regarded as a huge burial-place, Lowell is 
inspired by the great social questions of the new world, 
by the ideal hfe of ti*e new world, which he calls forth 
into existence in his songs about freedom, about the 
bliss of a free and contented, noble life, and about 
the honour and beauty of labour. Again and again 
I beg Mr. Downing to read to me that beautiful little 
poem, "The Poor Man's Son," which charms me by 
its melody, and by its impartial spirit — which is moral 
melody, and by that cheerful truth which it utters in the 
prospects for the poor man's son on the soil of the new 
world. Would that I could translate for you that beau- 
tiful poem, and that Mr. Downing could read it to you 
with his musical voice ! His little wife, Caroline, prefers 
reading a short epic poem, called " Sir Launfoll's Vision." 
Lowell's ideas are purely moral, and a deep vein of 
religious feeling runs through them. One of his most 
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I beautiful songs, in which, bums a strong and noble 
patriotism, is directed against a political measure in 

' Congress favourable to the maintenance of slavery in the 
United States. By this and many anti-slavery songs has 
this young poet taken his place among the leaders of that 
great party in the country which calls itself Abolitioniet, 
and which insists upon the abo-lition of slavery. He must 
express himself in verse — he does not make the verse, he 
ainga it, and in his song there is that overflowing senti- 
gjent which makes the heart overflow, and the mind spread 
L $?ttii her wings. 

"Waldo Emerson, rather a philosopher than poet, yet 
poetical in his prose philosophical essays, strikes me as 
a new and pecuhar character, the "moat unusual of the 
three. He aeema to me as an American Thorild, who 
J)y his own strong, powerful nature would transform the 
world, seeking for law and inspiration merely witliin his 
own breast. Strong and pure, self-collected and calm, 
but at the same time fantastical, lie puts fortli from hia 
transcendental point of view aphorisms on nature and 
history, on God (whom he does not regard as a personal 
God, but as a superior soul in harmony with laws), and on 

, men, criticising men and their works from tlie ideal of the 
highest truth and the highest beauty. " The world," says 

' Emerson, " has not seen a man," and he looks forward 
with longing to that man, the man of the New AVorld, in 

> whose advent he beheves. "What this new man shall 
really be, and what he is to do, ia somewhat undecided, — 

[ merely that he shall be true and beautiful, and furtlier, 

* I suspect, he must be very handsome and tall of stature, 
if he ia to find favour with Emerson, who la himself, they 
aay, a man of singular beauty, and who regards any 
peraonal defect as a sort of crime. The new man 
regards no laws but those within his own breast ; but 
tliere he finds the unfalsified wells of trutli and beauty, 
new man believes in himself alone ; he demoiyis!^ 
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everj-thing from himaelf, and does all for himself, reposes 
upon himself and in himself. The new man is a stoic, 
but not stem as such ; he is beautiful and gentle. 
Wherever lie cornea life blooms : in the circle of friendB 
it becomes as a holy day; nectar and ambrosia poor 
forth at his approach ; but he himself needs no friend. 
He needs none, not even God ; he himself becomes 
godlike, inasmuch as that he does not need him. He 
conquers heaven, inasmucli as he says to heaven, "I 
desire thee not ! " He descends down into nature as a 
restorer, governs and places it under the spell of his 
influence, and it — is his friend. In it he has that which 
sufScea him ; the diiinitiea of the woods whisper to him 
their peace and their self-suffic in guess ; tlicre is not it 
mole-hill wliich has not a star above it; there is no 
sorrow which the healing life of nature cannot heaL 
He says farewell to the proud world ; he tramples upon 
the greatness of Rome and Greece in this little rural 
hpme where he in the trees can see God. Emerson's 
language is compressed and strong, simple, but singularly 
plastic. His turns of thought are original; old ideas are 
reproduced in so new and brilliant a manner that one 
fancies them heard for the first time. The divining- 
rod of genius is in his hand. He is master in his own 
domain. His strength seems to me peculiarly to be that 
of the critic, a certain grand contempt and scorn of the 
mediocre of the weal; and palti-y wherever he sees it, and 
he sees it in much and in many things. He chastises it 
without mercy ; but, at the same time, with wonderful 
address. Emerson's performances in this way are really 
quite regal. They remind me of our King Gustavus 
Adolphus the Great, when he took the criminal soldier by 
ftie hair, and deUvered him over to pimishment, with the 
friendly words, " Come, my lad, it is better that thy body 
now suffer chastisement than that tliy soul go to hell." 
Yet there is more in Emerson even than the intention 
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of chafitiBement. The writinga of this scomer of imper" 
fection, of the mean and the paltry, this bold exacter of 
perfection in man, have for me a fascination which ^ 
amonnts almost to magic ! I often object to him ; I 
quarrel with him; I see that his staiciemis one-sidedness, h 
his pantheism an imperfectiou, and I know that which is H 
greater and more perfect, hut I am under the influence V 
of his magical power. I believe mjself to have become 
greater through hia greatness, stronger tlirough his 
strength, and I breathe the air of a higher sphere in his 
world, which is indescribably refreshing to me. Emerson 
has more ideality than is common among thinkers of the , 
English race, and one might say that in him the idealism 
of Germany is wedded to the realism of Britain. ■ 

I have, as yet, never gone a step to see a literary lion : H 
but Waldo Emerson, this pioneer in the moral woods of ^ 
the New World, who sets his axe to the roota of the old 
trees to hew them down, and to open the path for new 
planting ; I would go a considerable way to see this man. 
And see him I will, — him, who, in a society as strictly 
evangelical as that of Massachusetts and Boston (Emerson 
was the minister of a Unitarian congregation in Boston), 
had the courage openly to resign his ministration, his 
church, and the Christian faith, when he had come to 
doubt of its principal doctrines ; who was noble enough, 
nevertheless, to retain universal esteem, and old friends ; 
and strong enough, wliile avoiding all polemical contro- 
versy and bitterness of speech, to withdraw into silence, 
to labour alone for that truth which he fully acknowledged, 
for those doctrines which the heathen and the Christian 
alike acknowledge. Emerson has a right to talk about 
strength and truth, because he lives for these virtues. 
And it will benefit the world which is slumbering in 
the Church from the lack of vital Christianity, to be 
roused up by such fresh winds from the Himalaya of 
.healhienism. But how can Emerson overlook. 1 1^ 
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I will not ask about it. Emerson is just and tme. Would 
that many were liJbe him ! 

But now I must teU you something of my late doings 
in society. Miss Catherine Sedgwick, the author of 
"Redwood," came here, together with her young niece, 
Susan, a few days after my arrival. Mr. Downiug, who 
greatly esteems her, wished me to make her acquaintance. 
She is between fifty and sixty, and her countenance 
indicates a very sensible, kind, and benevolent character. 
Her figure is beautifully feminine, and her whole \ 
demeanor womanly, sincere, and frank, without a shadow 
of affectation. I felt my soul a little slumbrous while 
with her for the first few days ; hut this feeling was, as 
it were, blown quite away in a moment by a touching 
and beautiful expression of cortliality on her side, which 
revealed us to each other; and since then I have felt 
that I could live with her as with a heavenly soul, in 
whicli one has the most undoubting ti"ust, I derived 
pleasure, also, from her highly sensible conversation, 
and from her truly womanly human sympathies. She 
has a true and gentle spirit ; and I feel that I could 
really depend upon her. Of late years she has written 
much for, what I will call, the people of lower degree in 
society ; because here, where almost every person works for 
their living, one cannot properly speak of a working-class, 
but quite correctly of people of small means and narrow 
circumstances — a class whicli has not yet worked itself up. 
Franklin, himself a workman, and one who worked himself 
upwards, wrote for this class. Miss Sedgwick writes 
for the same ; and her Uttle novels and stories are much 
liked, and produce a great deal of good. People praise, 
in particular, a story called " Home," which I shall 
endeavour to read. Miss -Sedgwick was at this time | 
occupied in prepaiing a new edition of her collected 
works. She consulted me about some proposed altera-^ 
tions in some of these works, and I told her that I, 
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, for my own part, never would alter anj-thing in the 
I works wliicli I had written long since, even where I saw 
their faults, and could easily correct them ; because, 
where an author lives and writes through a long course 
of years, his or her works constitute a history of that 
author's development, which ought to remain unaltered 
as a history in itself, alike instructive to him as to others. 
An author's works are portions of an autobiography, 
which he must write whetlier he Tvill or not. 

Miss Sedgwick invited me to her house in Lennox, 
in the western part of Massachusetts, during the next 
' Eummer, and promised to visit witli me a Shaker estab- 
I liahment in New Lebanon, which lies at no great distance 
from her house, 

I "Whilst Miss Sedgwick has been here the Downings 
I have made an exeni'sion with us to the top of South Beacon, 
one of the highest hUls in the bighlaaids of this district. 
Sfr. Downing drove me, and for this mountain-road a 
nkilfi il driver and a good horse were really needful, because 
the road was steep, and rather an apology for a road 
than anything else. But we stumbled and struggled over 
stock and stone in our light caiTiage, until we had 
ascended about nine hundred feet, and from the top of the 
wood-covered hill looked down upon half the world, as 
lit seemed to me, but which presented the appearance 
of a billowy chaos of wooded heights and valleys, in which 
' human dwellings were visible, merely as specks of light, 
scarcely discernible to the naked eye. Man, so great in his 
Boffering, in his combat, vanished into nothing, seen from 
this material hill-top, and therefore I thought not about 
him. That which was most refresliing to me in this land- 
scape was the view of the Hudson, which, like a clear 
jthought bursting from chads, makes for itself a path 
through the woods, and flows brilliantly fortU into the 
infinite. Our party was a little too large and a Uttle too 

for me. I know not how it ia tLa,t a \iio«.^i!iSxik. j 
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silence sboultl always come over me in sucli gay paiiies, 
amid natural scenes. And here I ought to have been alone i 
■with the magnificence of Nature. One little moment, L 
pai-tly alone and pai'tly with Mr. Downing, who knows I 
how to be gay and jocular with the gay, and silent 
with the silent, was to me the crowning luxury of the 
excursion, during which there was no lack of champagne . 
and joke, and more substantial fare yet for the palate,.^ 
together with polite gentlemen and lovely ladies, both^. 
young and old. Yes, lovely ladies there ceitainly are^ 
here, but rather pretty and deUcate than, properly j 
speaking, beautiful. A really beautiful woman I havfl.^ 
not yet seen here, hut neither have I seen a singlet 
ill-favoured countenance or deformed person. That whickfj 
especially pleases me is the easy, unembarrassed, and ye*! 
modestly kind intercourse which exists between the youn&, 
of both sexes. 1 

Completely weary were we when, after our excursion 
to the hills, we reached home in the evening, and beaua 
tiliil was rest in that lovely quiet home with the kinjk 
Downings. That which my mind has retained of tb4( 
excursion is the view of tLat bright river, bursting fortii), 
&om the gloomy forests of eaiili. It gleams, as it werc^ 
within me. ), 

I parted from Miss Sedgwick with the feeling that Ijj 
should never like to part with her. Her niece, SusanX 
was an agreeable well-educated girl. A young gentlemantl 
who is said to be her lover, followed her hither. 

A few days after our excursion to South Beacon we 
went up the Hudson to visit a family of the name of 
D., who belong to the aristocracy of these shores. 
We set off in good time in the morning ; the air was 
delicious ; the wind still, and the shores shone out in the 
utmost splendour of tlieir autumnal pomp beneath a 
somewhat subdued sunshine. The sails on tlie river 
scarcely moved, and above the heights lay a sort of sunnj 
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mist, a light haze which is Bni3 to diatinguish this period 

of the year, and that state of tlie atmospliere which iB 

here called "the Indian Summer." It comiiienceB, they 

say, at the end of October, and extends often through 

! the whole of November into December, and is considered 

' one of the most beautiful parts of the year. And if I am 

I judge hy these days, one can scarcely imagine more 

\ perfect weather ; warm and calm, the purest, most delicious 

1 atmosphere, aunsliine softened by that hght haze which 

I seems to cast a mystical romantic veil over the landscape 

I brilliant with the splendour of autumn. Whence comes 

I (his Egj-ptian veil of mist ? " It comes from the Indians 

llwho are now smoking their pipes at their great Pahaws, 

"llepUed the cheerful Mrs. Downing ; " I wish you to 

1 accurate idea of things here." The accurate truth 

r is that nobody can say what is the real cause 

Ifids smoke-like mist, or of this summer in the midst 



But to return to our excursion, which was charmin] 
We left the highlands of the Hudson ; the shores now 
i lower and the river wider, embracing islands. 
■^ron its bosom. But soon we perceived in the distance 
^^<a yet higher and more massive range of hills than I 
had hitherto seen, the magnificent thousaud-feet-high 
■^' Katskill mountains, which are a portion of the gi'eat 
^ Alleghany chain, which divides North America from 
*" north to south. 

The banks of the river, which were scattered with 
** houses, appeared rich and well cultivated. There were 
^ no castles, no ruins here, but often very tasteful houses 

* with terraces and orchai'ds, whole parks of peach trees. 

* The only historical legends of these shores are a few 
traditions of wars with the Indians. I did not seem to 
miss the ruins and the legends of the Rhine. I like these 
fresh new scenes which have a vast future. "We have 

ins enough in the Old World. Among \iie Gom.'g'KEq 
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on board was a Shaker in drab clothes, and a hat m& 
broad brim ; in countenance he looked like a cross old 
fellow, not at aU a good representative of the Shaker 
establisliment. After a sail of about three hours we 
reached Bhthewood, the beautiful seat of the D.'s, whither 
we were invited to a great breakfast. Here, as in 
many other places, I observed how they exclude the 
daylight from the rooms. This troubles me, who am 
accustomed to our hght rooms in Sweden, and mho love 
the light. But they say that the heat of the sun is too 
powerful here for the greater part of the year, and that 
they are obliged as much as possible to exclude its light j 
from the rooms. A handsome, stately lady, whose figure ; 
was of remai'kahly beautiful proportions, and much 
rounder than is common among the ladies I have yet 
seen, received ua kindly. Tiiis was Mrs. D. She I 
is a Catholic, and is, I believe, of an Irish family, and 
her sisters are Calvinista. They manage however to 
agi-ee together remarkably well, both in affection and 
good deeds — that central Chm'ch in which all sects may 
unite in the name of the same Lord. i 

We were conducted to onr room, refreshed and dressed ' 
ourselves ; then came breakfast and all the neighbours, 
and I had to shake from sixty to seventy kindly extended 
hands, which woidd not have been a difficult task if a 
deal of small talk had not followed, which, through the 
repetition of the same word and thing, became wearisome, 
and made me feel like a parrot. The assembly was 
beautiful and gay, and the breakfast, which was mag- 
nificent, was closed by a dance. It was a pleasure to 
me to see so many lovely and Uvely young glials, — delicate 
figures, tliough deficient in strength. The ladies dress 
with taste ; have small hands and feet, and remind one 
of the French, but are more lovely than they. Some- 
thing however is wanting in their countenances, hut what 
^ do not rightly know — I fancy it is expression. I waa 
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not qtdte in spirits, and felt to-day somewhat fatigued. 
When, however, in the evening, I came forth into the 
open air, and, accompanied by the silent Jlr. Downing, 
wandered qtiietly beside the glorious calm river, and 
contemplated the masses of hght and soft velvet-like 
shadow, which lay on the majestic Katskill mountains, 
behind wliich the sun sank in cloudless splendour; then 
did the heart expand itself and breathe freely in that 
sublime and glorious landscape ; then did I drink from 
the mountain- springs ; then did I live for the first time 
that day. 

In the evening I enjoyed an unusual pleasure. Mrs. D. 
played on the harp and piano, and sang remarkably 
well, with extraordinary power, like a real musician, 
which I believe is a rare thing in this country, There 
were both words and expression in her singing, and 
so there is also in her demeanour; hers is a noble 
figure, with a free and independent carriage ; " she 
sustains herself," as you would say. She neither sings 
nor talks by rote. She sings and talks out of her own 
independent, feeling, and tliinking soul. Her eldest son, 
a boy of thirteen, has, it appears to me, a real genius for 
music, even though he broke off and was not able to sing 
to the end — and I believe that he really could not — a 
little fantastic song, the first notes of which, however, 
were sufficient to foretell a something beyond talent in 
the boy. He was not in the mood, and in that state 
he could not sing, Mrs. D. told me, during our conver- 
sation at table, tliat her son was to learn a handicraft 
trade, because, although they were now wealthy, the 
time might come when tliey would be so no longer, 
but when it might be necessary for him to earn his 
bread as a common workman ; so uncertain is the 
stability of wealth in America; — why bo, I could not 
rightly understand. 

The following day I again saw a crowd oi ^e.cfsjia. 
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wlio came to see the Swedish stranger. In the afternoon 
I visited two or three beautiful places in the neigh- 
bourhood. On one of these, a point projecting into 
the river, has a ruin been built, in which are placed 
various figures and fragments of walla anil columns, 
which have been brought from the remarkable ruins 
lately discovered in Central America or Jlexico, The 
countenances and the head-dresses resembled gi'eatly 
those of Egj'ptian statues : I was struck in particular 
with a sphj'nx-like countenance, and a head similar to that 
of a priest of Isis. Tliis nain and its ornaments in the 
midst of a ^vild, romantic, rocky, and wooded promontory, 
was a design in the best taste. 

In the evening we left this beautiful Bhthewood, its 
handsome mistress and our friendly entertainers. We 
returned home in the night. The cabin in which we sate 
was close and very hot. Just beside us sate two young 
men, the one of whom smoked and spat incessantly just 
before Mrs. Downing and myself, " That gentleman 
needs a Dickens ! " said I softly to Mr. Downing, " But 
then," replied Mr. Downing, in the same under tone, 
" Dickens would have committed the mistake of supi)osing 
biTTi to be a gentleman !" 

Of my Blitliewood \'isit I retain the KatskUl moun- 
tains and Mrs. D. I made a little sketch of her profile 
in my album (I took one also of Miss Sedgwick), and 
she gave me at parting a beautiful purse, made with an 
unusual kind of beads. 

Another festivity at which I was present during this 
time was at Mrs. Downing's grandmother's. It was a 
family party, on the occasion of her ninetieth birthday. 
She lives on tlie opposite shore ; and there assembled 
this day in her honour, children and grandchildren, and 
gi-and children's children, as well as other near connec- 
tions, an assembly of from fifty to sisty persons. Tlie 
little old lady of ninety was still lively and active, almost as 
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mnch BO as ayoung girl. "We ote unci drank, and some toasts 
were proposed ; I gave one for " The Home " in America 

• as well as in Sweden. In the afternoon we had a little 
muaic. I played Swedish polsias; and a young artist, 
a Mr. C, properly a landscape painter, son-in-law of 
one of the sons or granddaughters of the famUy, sang an 
Italian bravura aria, so beautifully, and with such an 
exquisite voice, that it was really a refreshment to hear 
him, and one was sui'e that he had learned the art 
in Italy. 

I have been entertained at two other houses on the 
Hudson, and saw in the one a beautiful, animated hostess, 
and many beautiful articles of luxury, hut mthout that 
elegant arrangement which distinguishes the house of 
the Downings ; and in the other an original old lady, 
who has heen compared among the neighbours to " ma 
chfire M&re" in "The Neighhours," and who really 
gives occasion for the comparison; besides which, we 
met there a remarkably excellent man, Dr. H., a firm 
Swedenborgian, and a more agreeable person to talk 
withttlETire" generahty of Swedcnborgians whom I have 
met with. He has built a house for himself upon one 
of the terraces of the Hudson, A splendid lodge, of 
grey stone, is already complete, and people are a little 
curious to know whether a lady is not coming into 
the house ; and it is maintained that the heart of an 
amiable yoimg girl in the neighboui'hood is interested in 
the question. 

N.B. Dr. H. is very much esteemed and liked, 
especially by the ladies ; but he has hitherto exhibited a 
heart of stone to their charms. 

I have been much pleased at this moment by a visit 
from Bergfalk, as well as by witnessing his state of 
mind, and the h-esh, unprejudiced view which he takes 
of the good and evil in this New World; and by his 

t irarm feeling for Sweden, and tlie strong hoige, ■^'iA*^ \ia 
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entertains of her future development. He is fresh and 
vigorous, and baa a pleasure in communicating his 
thoughts. And although his English is every now and 
then the most wonderful gibberish that ever was heard, 
yet his thoughts find tlieir way through it, and by it, and 
Bometinies in a briUiant manner. Thus, for example: 
last evening, when characterising the faults and the merits 
of Macaulay's historical work, this was so striking as to 
cause the otherwise undemonstrative Mr. Downing to 
exclaim repeatedly, " Excellent ! dehghtful 1" 

Mr. Downing was interested by Eergfalk in a high 
degree, and invited him to spend the night there ; but he 
had already engaged rooms in the town, We accom- 
panied him to his inn; and I gave him Lowell's and 
Emerson's works to bear liim company. 

To-day, Sunday the Slst, as I continue my letter, 
Bergfalk is again here, and with him a Swedish doctor, 
Uddenberg, living at Baiihelemi, and who came to pay 
his respects to me. The moraing has been intellectually 
rich to me in a conversation on Lowell's poem of 
"Prometheus ; " and the manner in which an American poet 
has treated this primeval subject of all ages and all poets. 
Bergfalk again distinguished himself by his power of 
discriminating the characteristics of the subjects; and 
nothing like this is ever thrown away upon Mr. Downing. 
At my request he read that fine portion of Prometheus's 
defiance of the old tyrants, in which the poet of the New 
World properly stands forth in opposition to those of the 
Old World, because it is not, as in the Prometheus of 
^sehylus, the joy of hatred and revenge, in the con- 
sciousness that the power of the tyrant will one day come 
to an end ; nor as in Shelley, merely the spirit of defiance, 
which will not yield, which knows itself to be mightier 
than Zeus in the strength of suffering and of will, — no : 
it is not a selfish joy which gives power to the newly- 
created Prometheus ; it is the certainty which defies the 
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rant, and by hia strength has prepared freedom and 
ippiiiess for the human race. That threat with which 
! arms himself against his executioner, that defiance by 
bich he feels that he can crush him, is prophetic of the 
eal future of the new world of America; for much 
iffering has renderetl keen his inner yisioo, and made 
' him a seer, and he beholds — ■ 

" A Hceptro and a throna ; 
The pipings of glnd shopborde on the hills, 
Tending tbe flocks do more to "bleed for thee ; 
The aoDgs of maidens pressing with white feet 
The Tintage, od tbice altars poured no more ; 
The murmurouB bliaa of losers midemaatb 
Dim grape^yino bowers, whose rosy branches press 
Not half BO close as their warm cheeks untouched 
By thoughta of thy brute lust ; — the hive-like hum 
Of peacefiil oomnionwealthB, where aunbunit toil 
Beapa for iteelf the rich earth made its own 
By its own labour, lightened with glad hymns 
To an omnipotence which thy mad bolts 
Would cope with as a spark with the Tost sea, — 
Even the spirit of free love and peace. 
Duty's own reeompenea througb life and death ; 
These are such harvests as all master-Bpirits 
Heap, haply not on earth, but reap no leas 
Becauae the sheaves are bound by bands not theirs ; 
These are the bloodless daggers wherewithal 
They stab fallen tyrants, this their high revenge : 
For their hest part of life on earth is when 
Long after death, prisoned and pent no more, 
Thoir thoughts, their wild dreams even, have become 
Part of the necessary oar men breathe ; 
When, lite the moon herself behind a cloud, 

, They ibed down light before ua on life's sea, 

I That cheers us to steer onward, still in hope ; 

I Earth with her twining memories ivies o'er 

f Theit holy sepulchres ; the chainleas aea, 

■ In tempest, or wide calm, repeats their tboughts, 

■ The lightning and the thunder, all free things 
I Have legends of them for tbe enrs of men. 
r All other glories are as falling stars, 
I But universal nature watches theirs : 
B^Snch ttrength is won by love of human kind.' 
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After this came Caroline Downing, with her favourite 
bard Bryant, the poet of nattire. But Brj'ant's song also 
is warm with patriotism, with faith in tlie future of 
America, and in her sublime mission. Thus, iu that 
beautiful epic poem, " The Prairies," in which he paints, 
as words can seldom paint, the inimitable western fields, 
in their sunbright, sohtary beauty and grandeui', billowy 
masses of verdure and flowers waving in the wind ; above 
these the vagrant clouds ; and, higher still, the sunshine, 
gleaming above the vast scene, paradisaic, splendid, and 
rich, but silent and desolate as the desert. The silence, 
however, is broken. The poet hears a low humming. 
What is it? It is a bee, which flies forth over the 
flowery plain, and sucks the honey of the flowers. The 
busy bee becomes a prophet to the poet ; and in its 
humming flight and its quiet activity he hears the ad- 
vancing industry of the human race, which will extend 
itself over the prairies, transform them into a new 
Paradise, and cause new and yet more beautiful flowers 
to spring up : — 

" From the ground 
ConiBS up tie langh of children, the soft voice. 
Of maidens, ejid the aweet and solemn hynui 
Of siihbath woraMppera. The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark-hrown furrows." 

Last of all, I come to the poems of Waldo Emerson, 
Small in dimensions, but great in their spirit and tone ; 
and read aloud a little dithyrambic poem, which is 
characteristic of the individuahty of the poet. Other 
American poets speak to society ; Emerson always merely 
to the individual ; but they all are to me as a breeze from 
the life of the New World, in a certain iUimitable vast- 
ness of life, in expectation, in demand, in faith, and hope 
— a something which makes me draw a deeper breath, 
and, as it were, in a larger, freer world. Thus says 
Emerson's poem : — 
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GIVE ALL TO LOTE. 


J 




"QrvBidltoloTe; 






Obey thy heart ; 


^H 




Prjeoda, kindred, dftya. 


^H 




Estate, good fame ; 


^^^^^1 




PTanB, credit, and the mueo ; 


^^^^^M 




Nothing refuae. 


^H 




For it is a god, 


^H 




Knows its own piitli, 






And the outlete of tlia sky. 


^^^^^1 




'Tia not for the mean; 


^H 




It requireth courage stout. 


^H 




SouIb above doubt, 








^H 




Such 'twill reward. 


^^1 




They shall return 






More thau they were 


^H 




And ever aflcending. 






Yet hear me, yet 






Oae word more thy heajt behovoJ, 






One pulao more of firm endeavour, 






Keep thee to-day, 






To-morrow, for ever 






Free aa an Arab 






Of thy beloved. 






Cling witb lifo to the maid ; 






But when the surprise 






Vague shadow of surmise 






Flits aoroBH her bosom young 






Of a joy apart from thee, 






Free be alie, fancy free. 






Do not thou detain a hem. 






Nor the palest rose she flung 






Fi'om her summer diadem. 






Though thou loved her as thyself 






As a self of purer day. 






Though her parting dims the day, 






Stealing grace from all nlivo. 




1 


Heartily know. 
When half-goda go 
The Gods nrrivo. 


^ 
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This 18 noble stoicism. Among Emerson's poems 
are some which bear witness to a less noble spirit, 
— to a self- consciousness which rejoices in its contempt 
of the world; that knows itself to have enough, whilst 
the world perishes of hmiger; a something which re- 
minds one of tlie answer of the ant to the grasshopper, 
in La Fontaine's fable. But tbia shadow passes away, ^ 
as do all clouds, fi-om the clear heaven of the poet, having 
not there their abiding home. One strongly prominent 
feature in him is his love of the strong and the great. 
Thus he speaks in his poem, " The Worfd-Soul : " — 

" Thanhs to the moniiiig light, 
TbBnka to tlie seething aea. 
To the uplands of New Hampshire, 
To the graen-haLred forest free ; 
Thanks to each man of courage. 

To the malde of bolj mind, Ir 

To the bo7 nith his games imdaunted L 

Who aBTor looks behind." 

m 

But nobler even than tliis is the song of our Geijer: — "' 

" I greet with Iotb each field and grove, j^ 

Auii thon, bhie billowy sea, I lore ; 
Life-giving light in depth and height. 
Thou heavenlj huh, art my delight 1 
But more than all earth's fair array, 
More than the blue waves' dancing play, 

The dawning light of heavenly rest 
Witluu a trembling human hcoast t " 



Of this light Emerson knows nothing. Emerson has, 
in other respects, many points of resemblance with Geijer, 
but he stands as much below him as heathenism stands 
below Christianity. 

I cannot, perhaps, do fuU justice to Emerson's poema 
by my translation ; I never was very clever at translation ; 
and I fancy it almost impossible to render the poetic 
element of Emerson into anotlier tongue, because it is of 
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SO peculiar a kind, and has, like tlie character of the poet, 
its own extraordinary rhythm and spirit. 

Henry Longfellow, the author of "Evangeline," is 
perhaps the best read and the most popular of the poets 
of America, but this is owing to qualities which are 
common alike to the elder poets of all countries, rather 
than to any peculiar characteristics of the New World's 
poets. Those sentiments, whether happy or sorrowfol, j 
which exist in the breast of every superior human being, 
are peculiarly lus domain, and here he exercises his 
sway; and in particular, iu his delineation of the more 
delicate changes of feeling. In "Evangeline" alone has he 
[dealt with an American subject, and described American 
I scenery. 

But enough now, my sweet sister, of this poesy of 
I morning. We will now have our dinner. Men of the 
two countries are invited, and yet a third, namely, the 
Swedish Consul, from Boston, Mr. Benzon, who is coming 
to see me. 

In the Evening.- — The day is ended with its changing 
scenes and impressions. If I could only take everything 
more coolly ! But I am too ardent, too easily excited. 
Every impression goes directly to my heart — and there it 
remains too strongly impressed. I am alone in my room, 
and see from my window, through the dark yet star-bright 
night the steamboats which pass along the Hudson, and 
send foiUi from their chimneys sulphur-blue and yellow 
flames. 

To-morrow morning I am going with the Downings 
to visit some of their best friends, a family of the name 
of H., who Uve on the Hudson, in the neighbourhood of 
Washington Irving. And next week I return to New 
York, there to begin my campaign, for which this little 
taste of rural life and society is merely a prelude. 
Among the people who, during this time,have come to see 
particular a married couple, Mi. uai^'^l^'L^ 




who came hither with their little baby from New York, 
solely to offer me their house as my home when there. 
They were so beautiful and bo earnestly kind; there 
appeared to me to be Bomething bo pure, so single-minded 
about them ; they seemed to speak so entu'ely from their " 
own honest hearts, that I was glad to accept their invi- 
tation, and to arrange to go to them before I took up my 
quarters in any otlier homes, as I had promised to do for 
a time. Among others that of Miaa Lynch. It seems 
as if I should scarcely be ubliged to pay anything for my 
living in this country, if I am to continue heing thus enter- 
tained. But I must not expect that it will be thus 
everj-where. Besides, it has its disadvantages, as well as 
its advantages and its great pleasures. 

Mr. and Mrs. S,, who are of the class called Socialiats 
and Abolitionists, and who belong to the Liberal 
Movement Party in the country, are tmiversally acknow- 
ledged to be remarkably noble and estimable people. 
"From them," said Mr. Downing, "you will hear what 
is going forward in tliis party, and you wUl probably 
see at their house Wilham Henry Channing, one of 
our most distinguished lecturers and extempore spealters, 
and through him you may become acquainted with 
Emerson." 

I cannot tell you, my Agatha, how fortunate I esteem 
myself, that immediately at the commencement of my 
visit here, I have come into contact with so profoundly 
thinking and so universally comprehensive a mind as that 
of Mr. Downing, and who, besides, is so indescribably 
kind to me, and so careful that I shall deiive every ^ 
possible advantage from my journey, and see everything, 
both good and bad, in' their true Ught. He never dictates, ]" 
never instructs me, but now and then, and as if by chance, j** 
he mentions to me the nam.es of persons who are active for ■ 
the future of the New World in one way or another, and 
Quakes me observant of what is going on in the coun1 



I notice, among other tilings, nith what precision all 
branches of intellectual labour seem to he cairied on ; 
and how easily ability and talent make theii' way, find 
their place and their sphere of action, become known and 



Mr. Downing has mentioned to me Horace Mann as 
one of the persons who have most effectually laboured for 
the future ; aa an individual who has brought about, by 
his enthusiasm and determination, a great reform in 
the work of instruction ; who has laboured for the 
erection of beautiful new schuols in all parts of the 
country, and has infused a new life into the organisation 
of schools. It appears that the reformers and the 
lecturers who develope the spiritual and intellectual life 
in America, and call forth its ideal, come from the 
northern states, from New England, and in particular 
from Massachusetts, the oldest home of the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans. 

Of that which he himself has done, Mr. Downing 
Epeaks with the utmost modesty ; but I heard from 
Miss Sedg4yick that few men in the United States are so 
nniveraally known, or so generally influential as he. His 
works on arcliitecture, on gardening, on flowers and fruits 
^— and all of which are calculated to ennoble the taste, to 
;e the purest productions in their branches of science 
accessible to every man — these works are to be 
everywhere, and nobody, whether he be rich or 
builds a house or lays out a garden without con- 
inlting Downing's works. Every yoimg couple who seta 
up housekeeping buys them. 

"It happens," said Mr. Downing modestly, "that I 
came at a time when people began universally to feel the 
necessity of information about building houses and laying 
out gardens." 

ij He is what people call here " a self-made man," that ia 
SS.J, & man who has less to thank eduaotioo. iox '^\iaX'' 



is tlian his own endeavourB. " He is one of our best 
men," said Miss Sedgwick. 

It will readily be supposed that it was painful to me 
to leave hira and his truly sweet and kind little wife. 
Mr. Downing has drawn up for me a proposed route of j* 
travel — the plan of a journey for one year through the , 
United States, as well as furnished me with letters to his ' 
friends in the different States. I still had a deal to 
say to you about my happiness in being here, my hap- 
piness in tlie new vitality which seems given to me, 
although I feel that the outer life is a little wearisome 
sometimes; and I expect to have to pay for it one of 
these days. But ah ! how few there are who have to 
complain of having too many objects of interest, of expe- 
riencing too much good will ! My beloved Agatha, think 
of me in thy prayers ; and that I know thou dost, and 
thank God for me that He has so abundantly fulfilled my 
secret prayers, has satisfied my hunger and my thirst, and 
nourished me with His riches and His goodness ! 

In the Morning.— Yet once more a greeting from the 
beautiful banks of the Hudson from the heights of |" 
Newburgh, before I leave them, perhaps for ever. 
Mr. Downing says, indeed, that I must return to them " 
next year ; but it is long till then, and I must travel far 
and see very much. 

Again a- beautiful morning. The river is bright as a 
mirror ; hundreds of little vessels glide softly, like swim- 
ming sea-guUa, on the bosom of the water between the 
lofty hilla. I wonder how they are able to move. The 
wind seems to sleep. Over the river and tlie mountains, 
over the golden woods, which assume every day a yet 
more golden hue, over the white glittering villages with 
their chiurch spires, and in the bosom of the wooded Vijllfl 
rests tlie thin, white misty veil of the Indian summer. It 
is a scene of which the character is grand and calmly 
^mantic. I feel and see it, but not merely in external 
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natnre. This Indian summer with its mystical life, its 
thin Teil cast over the golden woods and mountains — I feel 
it in my soul. I look around me on nature, and ask, " Is 
it I who live in thee, or dost thou awaken this life in my 
Boul ? " 

' I see the beautiful well-built little houses, with their 
orchards and grounds which lie like pearls set in the 
emerald green frame of the river ! How much is con- 
tained in them of that which is most valuable in the life 
of the new world. How beautiful and perfect seems 
here private life, engi'afted as it is into public life ; and 

, what a pleasure it is to me that I have become acquainted 

Iwith many of the families inhabiting these small homes 
on the banks of this great and glorious river I 
Not far from Mr. Downing's villa is a beautiful country 
seat, inhabited by four sisters, all unmarried. A good 
brother, who had become wealthy by trade, built this 
jl house, and bought the land around it for his sisters. 
' Some years afterwards, the brother fell into misfortunes ; 
he lost all that he was possessed of The sisters now 
1 took upon themselves the education of his children, — he 
. has now his home with them. They are excellent and 
agreeable women, who laiow equally well how to converse 
^ seriously or men-ily. On the other side of the river a brick- 
maker has built himself a lovely villa. This honourable man 
— for so he seems to be, and so he really is — has been here 
two or three times to present me with flowers, and invite 
me to his villa. Mr. Downing has called my attention to a 
beautiful little house, a frame-house, with green verandah 
and gai'den just in this neighbom^hood. "It belongs," 
i said he, " to a man who in the day di'ives cai't-loads of 
N stone and rubbish for making the roads. In this is the 
working-man of the new world superior to him of the 
. old. He can here by the hard labour of his hands obtain 
the more refined pleasures of life, a beautiful home, and 
the advantages of education for his family mack 'a^c>\.% 
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quickly. And here be may obtain these if be will, la 
Eui'ope the greater number of workpeople cannot obtain 
them do what they will. 

At this moment an explosion thunders from the other 
side of the Hudson, and I see huge blocks of stone j 
hm'led into the air, and then fall into the water, which ] 
foams and boils in conaeq^uenca : it is a rock, which is ] 
being blasted with gunpowder ou a line of railway now in g 
progress along the banks of the river, and where the jj 
power of steam on land will compete with the power of > 
steam on water. To burl moimtains out of the way ; to 
bore through them ; to form tunnels ; to throw mountainH 
into the water as a foundation for roads in places where 
it is necessary for it to go over lie water ; all this these 
Americans regard as notbing. They have a faith to 
remove mountains. u 

Now come tlie steam-boats thundering like tempest in g 
the mountains. Two or three chase each other like i 
immense meteors; one amongst them comes along i 
heavily, labouring and puffing, di-agging along a large 
fleet of larger and smaller craft. New York receives 
butter, and cheese, and cattle, and many other good 
things from the country ; and the coimtiy, with its towns 
and rural abodes, receives coffee and tea, and wine, 
and wearing -apparel, and many other things from New 
York, and through New York, from Europe. The little 
town of Newburgh maintains alone by its trade from the 
country and back two or ihree steam-boats. When one 
sees the number, and the magmficonce of the steam-boats 
on the Hudson, one can scarcely believe the fact, that it 
is not more than thirty years since Fulton made here 
his first experiment with steam-power on the liver, and 
that amid general distrust of the undertaking. He says 
himself, when speaking on this subject : — 

" When I was about to build my first steam-boat, the 
public of New York in part regarded it with indifference, 
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I in part with contempt, as an eatirely foolish undertaking. 

Fl^&ieniis were pohte, but they were shy of me. They 

I HstGiied with patience to my explanations, but with a 
decided expression of disbeHef in their countenances. 
As I went daily to and from the place where my boat 
was building, I often lingered unknown near the idle 
groups of strangers who were collected there, and 
listened to their remarks respecting the new locomo- 
tiye. Their language was always that of scorn and 
persecution. People laughed aloud, and made jokes at 
my expense; and reckoned up the fallacy and loss of 
money on ' Mr, Fulton's Folly,' as the undertaking was 
constantly called. Never did I meet with an encouraging 
remark, an animating hope, or a warm wish. 

"At length came the day when the experiment was to 
be tried. To me it was a moment of the utmost import- 
ance. I had invited many of my friends to go on hoard 
and witness the first successful voyage. Many of these 
did me the kindness to come, but it was evident that 
they did so reluctantly, and in tlie belief that they should 
become the witnesses of my humiliation, and not of my 
biomph ; and I know very well that there was sufficient 

' reason to doubt of my success. The machinery 
new, and ill made. A great portion of it was prepared by 
artisans unaccustomed to such work ; and difficultieB 
might easily aiise, also, from other causes. The hour 
arrived at which the boat was to begin to move. My 
&iendg stood in groups on deck. Their looks indi- 
cated uneasiness, mingled nith fear : they were silent and 
dejected. The signal was given, and the boat was put in 
motion; it advanced a short distance, then stopped, and 
became immovable. The former silence now gave place 
to murmurs and displeasure, and disquiet whisperings, 
and shrugging of shoulders. I heard on all sides ' I said 

ed be so;' 'It is a foolish undertaking;' 'I wish 
e all well out of it.' 
-^ . 
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" I mounted on the platform, and told my friends that 
I did not know wimt was the cause of the stoppage, but 
that if they would be calm, and give me half an hour's 
time, I would either continue tbe voyage or give it up 
entirely. I went down to the engine, and very Boon 
discovered an unimportant oversight in the arrangement : 
this was put to rights. The boat began to move once 
more, AVe left New York ; we iiassed through the High- 
lands; we arrived at Albany! But even then was 
mistrust stronger than positive proof. It was douhted 
whether the thing could be carried through, and if bo, 
whether it would ever lead to any great advantage." 

This was about thirty years since ; and now half the 
human race flies over land and sea upon Fulton's wings ! 
But even in the New World first discoveries have to 
contend with trouble and opposition. 

Tbe dew of morning lies upon tbe soft grass-plat before 
my window, and tbe beautiful groups of flowers and trees 
are gUtteriug with it ; among these is tbe little magnolia, 
with beautiful hght-red seed-vessels ; everything is beauti- 
ful and peaceful, and — that great, rich scene, the life upon 
the river below ! I should like to Uve beside a large river 
like this. "What great thoughts, what life is there not in • 
it, from its commencement in tbe fountains of tbe clouds, 
in the crdS^^f the bills, and during its course through 
the valleys and the fields of earth, growing ever mightier 
as it advances ! 

As guests tbe affluent cities it invitetli. 

And QuwGiy muidowB gather ruund its kneee.— Teoheb. 

It ia a benefactor wherever it goes ; it salutes and 
makes festive ; confers benefits and blessings ; but it 
takes no notice of this j it pauses not, neither rests. 

Lands it baptiaea with its namH and flows on ; 

hero's lifet Then hastens he onward to his goal, 
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the ocean : there he finds rest — rest worthy of a heroia ^ 
soul — ^peace in the infinite, the great i sufficient for all, 

I would willinfily live by the Hudson if I did not know 
a river yet dearer to me : it is called Gotha River. Our 
Arata is charming beside its salt waves. But I would 
rather have & little place beside the river Gotha ; and I 
fancy that you would be better there, on the western coaat 
of Sweden, than on the eastern, and the colder. 

I must now leave you, to write other letters. Mr. 
Downing will alao write a few words to you and to 
mamma. I yesterday proposed a toast, your health, and 
we drank it in champagne. j 

Kind greeting to relations and friendSj and say some- 
thing especially cordial to Eeata Afzelius from me. 



LETTEB IV. 



Beookltn, Ifovemlir Slh, ISIS. 
Mt sweet Sister, — Again in New York, or in thai 
portion of the great city which is called Brooklyn, and 
1 which is separated from New York by the so-called East 
Eiver, and which will be a city of itself, and which has 
also a right to be so for its own sake. Brooklyn is as 
quiet as New York is bewildering and noisy'; it is builfc 
upon the heights of Long Island ; has glorious views' 
over the wide harbour, and cLuiet broad streets, plantei 
on each side with acanthus trees, a kind of Chinese tree,! 
and I believe of the acasia family, which has a leaf 11] 
our ash, only much broader, and which bears long pods. 
There is also another kind of tree, with a taller stem, which 
gives shade and a peaceful and rural character to the 
streets. It is said that tlie merchants of New York go 
over to Brooklyn, where tliey have their house and home, 
to sleep. The friend with whom I am living, M«tc\ffl.'&-, 
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has liis place of business in New York and his proper 
home Iiere in Brooklyn, one of the very prettiest rur^ 
homea, by name " Rose Cottage," which he himself 
built, and around which he has himself planted trees, 
covered arbours with trailing vines, has sown the fields 
with maize, and other vegetables, so that the place has the 
united character of park and garden. From this place 
he drives every morning to New York, and hither 
he returns every evening, but not merely to sleep, but 
to rest, and enjoy himself with wife, children, and friends, 
Eose Cottage lies just on the outskirts of the town 
(you must not imagine it a little town, but one wliieh 
has a hundred thousand inhabitants, its own proper 
town-house, very magnificent, and from fifty to sixty 
churches), and the country, with wooded heights and 
green fields, may be seen therefrom on three sides. But 
houses are now building at various distances, and 
threaten soon to shut out the country. It may, however, 
be some years yet before Eose Cottage comes into the 
city. I shall now remain here a little while before I set 
off to Massachusetts and Boston. 

M,uch, very much, had I to tell you, but alas ! I have 
neither the time nor the necessary repose ; and I must 
here give you my life more as a compendium than I did 
in Denmark. My impressions of bfe here are more great, 
more massive, on a broader scale, so to say : I cannot 
yet bring them under control, cannot yet deal with 
them ; I cannot give them expression. I have a feeling 
of the forms in tlie block, but it will require time and 
labour to hew them out. This much, however, is certain i 
the effect of my American journey, as far as myself 
am concerned, is altogetlier quite different to what I 
expected. I came hither to breathe a new and fresher 
atmosphere of life ; to observe the popular life, institu- 
tions, and circumstances of a new country; to become 
clearer in my own mind on certain questions connected 



with the development of nations and people ; and 
paxticuliu', to study the women and tlie homes of the 
New World, and from the tlireshold of the home to obtain 
a view of the fiiture of humanity, because, as the river is 
bom from the springs of heaven, so is the life and the 
fate of a people horn from the hidden life of the home. 

I came, in a word, to occupy myself with public affairs; 
and it is private affairs, it is the individual which seizes 
upon my interest, my feelings, my thoughts. I came 
with a secret intention of breaking myself loose from 
fiction and its subjects, and of living with thinkers for 
other purposes ; and I am compelled towards it more 
forcibly than ever; compelled involuntarily, both by 
thought and feeling, towards fiction; compelled to bring 
into life forms, scenes, and circumstances, which, as dim 
shadows, have for twenty years existed in the background 
of my soul. And in this so-called realist country, but 
which has more poetical life in it than people have any 
idea of in Europe, have I already, " in petto," experienced 
and written more of the romance of life, than I have. 
done for many years. And I shall continue to do so 
during my residence here. 

"When I became aware that, from my waking in the 
morning, I was occupied in my innermost work-room, not 
with American affairs and things, but with my own ideal 
creations, influenced by the interest which everything 
that sm-rounded me, and wliich my new circumstances 
excited within me, I tlien gave up the thought of 
attempting to do anything else but what God had given 
me to do. I must also here employ my talent, and 
follow my own vocation, and let fate and circumstances 
make of it what they must and will. 

I shall, as hitherto, study the world of private life, but 
shall allow the air and life of the New "World, that great 
world's life, to flow into it, and give to it greater effect. 
Thus would I always have it to be. I must -jhqtV \i. qnA. 



I 
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better hereafter. I liave long had a presentiment of the ^< 
romance of life, in its infinite gi-eatness and depth of " 
feeling. '^Tien it dawned hefore my glance, that first 
view of a transfigured world, never shall I forget that ^ 
heavenly Aurora, which was, which is, which will con- 1 
tinue for ever to be a bright spot in my earthly life. For f 
that I have to thank Sweden. Clouds, however, veiled it 
for a moment ; I did not see it clearly, or rather, I could ■ 
no longer recal it in its first beauty. Now again I 
behold it ; and I predict that for its perfect daybreak I 
shall have to thank — America. My life, also, in and with , 
this new world, assumes a romantic form. It is not 
merely a new continent, a new form of things, with cen- 
turies for its future which I have here to observe ; it is a 
living soul, a great character, an individual mind, with 
which I must become acquainted, live and converse with 
during a profoundly earnest intercourse. How I desire 
to see its characteristic features, to hsten to its reve- 
lations, its tmconseiously oracular words regarding its 
life and its future ! And tliat great, universal hospitahty 
with which this great new world receives me, makes me 
feel that it is a heart, a living spirit which meets me in it. 
Now for a little of the exterior of my life. I last left 
you when I was just about to pay a visit with Mr, 
Downing to Mr. H. and his family. As we came dovm 
to the bridge at Newburgh two men were there, the one 
fat, and the other lean, who were talking loudly, and 
with so much warmth, that they seemed to be in a state 
of anger with each other. "Everybody who goes with 
this steara-boat is robbed ! " exclaimed the one ; " it is 
full of pickpockets and rogues ! " " Let everyone who is 
careful of liis life," cried the other, "take care not to go 
in the boat lie recommends : it has a cracked boiler, and 
will blow up before long !" — "That is not true, but the 
greatest lie ! " returned the first, and they cast terrible 
ees at each other from under their contracted eye- 
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brows, whilst they contmued to go on commending th^ 1 
own boats and abusing each other's. 

" What is the meaning of thia ? " said I to Mr. Downing, 
who smiled quietly, and rcphed : " Here is an opposition. 
Two vessels are emulous for passengers ; and these 
fellows are bii-ed by the two parties to puff then- boats. 
They act this part every day, and it means nothing 
at all," 

I observed, also, that whilst tbey cast the most ferocious I 
Ranees at each other, there was frequently a smile on 
their lips at tlie ready abuse which they poured out 
against each other's boats, probably alike innocent, and 
alike safe, the one as the otli«r ; and the people around 
them laughed also, or did not trouble themselves the least 
about their contention, I saw that the whole thing was a 
comedy, and wondered only how they could endure to 
play it so often. 

Mr. Downing had already made choice of his boat: 
and we had not long been on board before the captain 
sent to offer " Misa Bremer and her friends " free passage 
by the steamer as well as by the railway of the Hudson. 
And thus by means of my good name and American 
politeness, we sailed down the Hudson in the warm, 
calm summer air. But the brickmaker, Mr. A., who had 
already declared liimself as my friend, had brought ma 
beautiful flowers, invited me to hia vUla by the Hudson, 
and discovered some good phrenological developments in 
my forehead, here seized upon me, and conducted me to 
his wife, who introduced me to a poet, whose verses, she 
maintained I must have read ; and the poet introduced 
three ladies, and the three ladies various other ladies and 
gentlemen. I became, as it were, walled in, felt as hot as 
if in an oven, and fled out of the saloop to my silent 
friend on deck, upbraiding bim because he had given me 
up as a prey to the natives of tlic country. Nevertheless, 
i vfiry much liked my friend the brickmak&x, ■siVti \a ^ 
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broad, substantial, tind creature, with an open hesirt and i 
countenance. I liked also the poet, who was evideHUy a ^ 
lively and good-tempered person, only tliat I had not read k 
his verses, and all these my new Mends were too many 
for me. I was now able to sit silently on deck with the 
silent Mr. Downing ; but yet, witli tlie consciousness that 
I inwardly conversed with him, that his glance rested 
upon the same objects as inine, and thut his mind received 
them and judged of them, if not as I did, yet in a manner 
which I could understand, because I understood him, 
Now and then a word was uttered, now and then a remark 
was made, and all was cheerful and amusing. How 
pleasant is such companionship ! 

When we left the steamboat we took our places on the 
Hudson Bnilway, the same which is in progress opposite 
to Newburgh, and along which we flew with aiTow-like 
speed to Mr. H.'s villa, which hes upon a height by the 
river-side. There we were soon in the midst of a 
beautiful home and domestic circle. The father of 
tlie family, Mr. H., is the son of the general of that 
name, the contemporary and friend of Washington, and 
one of the great men of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. H., his wife, a still handsome elderly 
lady, of quiet motherly appearance, a son, and three 
daughters, constitute the family. Mrs. S., the married 
daughter, whose praise, as a woman remarkably gifted 
both in heart and head, I had heard from many people, 
gave me an invitation to visit with her the schools 
and various other benevolent institutions of New York, 
which I gratefully accepted. The two younger, unmarried 
daughters, Mary and Angelica, seemed to me like types of 
the two female characters which are often introduced in 
Cooper's novels. Mary is of a lively, ardent character, 
full of energy; she has bright brown eyes, is witty 
and merry in conversation, Angelica is Madonna-like, 
gentle and fair, a beautiful, noble, and, in mine and many 
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*^ other people's eyes, a most higlily attractive being. I 
f* reiuarted in particular the charm of her voice, and her 
« movement, and how, without asking any questions, she 
T could, even with ladiea, set a conversation afloat, and 
e keep it up with animation. 

* Mr. H., tlie father, took me out with him to visit 
' various small farmers of the district, so that I might 
' see something of their circumstances. At two of the 
houses we anived just at dinner-time, and I saw the 
tables abundantly supplied witli meat and cakes of Indian 
meal, vegetables, and fruit, as well as with the most beau- 
tiful white bread. The houses were for the most part 
I "frame-houses," that is to say, a sort of neatly-built 
wooden house; the rooms had large windows, which were 
light and clean. It was a real pleasure to me to converse 
with Mr. H., who is well acquainted with the comitry, 
and a warm friend of its free institutions, the excellence 
of whicJi he hag had an opportunity of testing during a 
long of&cial Ufe. 

The day was beautiful, but a little cool in the wind — 
not a " well -mingled air," as you ai'e accustomed to 
call it. And the air here has something so keen, so 
penetrating, that I am affected by it aa I never was in 
Sweden. 
I There was a whole crowd of strangers to dinner, among 
whom was "Washington Irving, a man of about sixty, with 
large beautiful eyes, a large well-formed nose, a coun- 
I tenance still handsome, in which youthful Httle dimples 
and smiles hear witness to a youthfully fresh aad 
I humorous disposition and soul. He must be a man 
of an usually happy temperament, and of the most 
excellent heart. He has surrounded himself with a 
number of nieces (he says he cannot conceive of what 
I use boys are in the world), whom he makes happy, and 
I who make him so by tlieir affection. He says he has the 
I peculiar faculty of liking everything which, hft ^q%&&^ki%. 
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and eveiytliing which seeks his protection. He ia aiij\ 
optimist, but not a conceited one. ! , 

He was my neighbour at table, and I have to thant,' 
him for not hecoming sleepy ; nor should I hnve aupposedi 
as people told me, that he was accustomed to he sleepy sC - 
great dinners, at which I certainly am not surprised. Buf ^ 
the dinner to-day was not one of the long and tedious 
description, besides which he evidently endeavoured to 
make the conversation interesting and agreeable; and I, 
too, did my best, as you may easily suppose. 

In the afternoon I begged him to allow me to take a 
profile likeness of him ; and, in order that he might not go,L. 
quite asleep during the operation, I begged Angehca H. 
to sit just opposite to liim, and talk to him j and 
the plan succeeded excellently. The handsome old. 
gentleman now became wide awake, loquacious and 
lively, and there was such vivacity in his smile, and sij 
much fun in all the merrj dimples of his countenance. , 
that it is my own fault if I have not made one of thfi^ 
best and most cliaracteristic portraits that has ever been 
taken of this universally beloved author. I am glad to ^ 
have it to show to his friends and admii-ers in Sweden.f~" 
Waahingtou In'ing invited me and my friends to his 
house for the following evening ; but, as we were obliged 
to retmn home that day, we could not accept his invi- 
tation, but engaged to pay him a visit in the morning. 

In tlie evening, the new married son of the family 
returned home from a jouraey. It was delightful to see 
the handsome young man sitting between liis father and 
mother, full of mirth and cordiality, endeavouring to 
divide liimself, as it were, equally between them, replying ' 
to their questions, and acknowledging their tokens of 
affection. 

Among other objects of interest wliich I saw 
which I had idso seen in a few other houses on the 
Hudson, was the " American Birds " of Audubon, a work 



if real geniiia and merit; for one does not mereTy see the 
'arious kinds of Americim bii'ds, but also their charae- 
iristics, their life, and history ; how they build and feed 

[themselves ; their quarrels, perils, and joys. Some of 
paintings seem to me to show a little eccentricity in 
jdeaign ; but what can be more eccentric tlian nature 
niierself in certain hours and humours ? 
n Another interesting acquaintance which I made here 
^was with Mr. Stevens, who discovered and has written 

jnpon the remains of Central America. "What a rich 
J field is tliere presented for American enterprise and 
jlove of investigation. And they ought not to rest, these 
.Vikings of the present time, before all this is their own, 
.and they hiive tliere free space to work in. At present 
/there are great difficulties in the way of their advancing 
.into these regions. 

: On the following morning, we had, among other good 
] .hings for breakfast, (they have only too many and too 
j lighly- seasoned dishes — cayenne pepper here spoils 
tooth meat and the stomach) ; we had also honey from 
iHymettus, which had been sent by a friend of the 
[family who had lately returned from his travels in 
[Greece. This classical honey seemed to me not any 

better than the virgin honey of oiar northern bees, 
(Flowers and bees are pretty nearly alike all over the 
World, and are fed by the same heavenly honey-dew. I 
jthought how our bees at Arsta murmur their songs in 
J autumn around the mignonette, and how thou thyself 
. Beest them now as thou movest like a Uttle queen among 

thy subjects in the flower-garden, among beds of flowers 

which thou hast had planted. Alas ! but it is true that 
1 even now it is there the winter trance, and the bees have 

forgotten themselves in their hives ! I forget here how 

the year goes on, because the Indian summer is a time 

of enchantment. 
J. went in the forenoon with Mary H. to "Washi^^vi. 
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Irving's. His house or villa, which stands on the bafikB.iej 
of the Hudson, resembles a peaceful idyll ; tliick masses ^gf 
of ivy clothe one portion of the white walla and gaxland it 
the eaves. Fat cows fed iii a 'meadow just before the 
window. 'Within, the room seemed full of summer si 
wanntli, and had a peaceful and cheerful aspect. One It 
felt that a cordial spirit, full of the best sentiment 
of the soul, lived and worked there. Washington Irving, 
although possessed of the politeness of a man of the 
world, and with great natural good-temper, has, never- 
theless, somewhat of that nervous shyness which bo 
easily attaches itself to the author, and in particular to 
him who is possessed of <ielicacy of feeling and refine- 
ment. The poetical mind, by its intercourse with the 
divine spheres, is often brought somewhat into dishar- 
mony with clumsy earthly realities. To these belong 
especially the visits of strangers and the forms of social 
intercourse, as we make them in good society on earth, 
and which are shells that must be cracked if one would 
get at the juice of either kernel or fruit. But tliat is a 
difficulty for which one often has not time. A portrait 
which hangs in Washington Irving's drawing-room, and h 
wliich was painted many years since, represents him as I 
a remarkably handsome man, with dark hair and eyes — 
a head which might have belonged to a Spaniard. When 
young, he must have been unusually handsome. He 
was engaged to a young lady of rare beauty and excel- 
lence ; it would have been difficult to meet with a 
handsomer pair. But she died, and Washington Irving 
never again sought for another bride. He has been 
wise enough to content himself with the memory of a 
perfect love, and to live for literature, friendship, and 
nature. He is a wise man, but without wrinkles and 
grey hair. Washington Irving was at this time occujued 
with bis " Life of Mahomet," which will shoilly be sent 
to press. Two ladies, the one elderly, the other younger, 






neither of them hantlsome, but with countenances full 
of intelligence and feeling, and near relations of his, were 
at his house. 

Again at Mr. H.'s, I received a ntunher of visitors, 
all handsome, and in manners kind and open-hearted, 
The ladies have in general fine figures, but they are 
somewhat too spare. After that we had music, Mary 
H. and I had just sate down, full of enthusiasm, to 
an overture for four hands, which we played so that 
they who heard us cried bravo ! when Mr. Downing, 
( with his melodious voice, and decided manner, which 

I makes him soinetimes a sort of amiable despot, inter- 
rupted us witli the words, " Now it is time," namely, 
time for us to take leave, and I hastened to the rail- 
way, which as with an iron hand had stopped the music 
of life. But it accompanied me nevertheless in the 
impression of that beautiful family life which I have again 
seen here ; and to the railroad also accompanied me that 
fine old gentleman, Mr. H., who, duiing the whole time, 
had shown me the greatest kindness, and now, at partii^ 
begged me to regai'd him as a father, to consider his 
house as mine, and to come and remain there whenever 
I might find myself not so well off in any of the United 
States. And I know that this offer on his part is as 
equally sincere as is that of Mr. Downing, that I would 
regard him as a brother, and allow him to serve me 
whenever I might find occasion. " Bear that well in 
mind ! " these were his words at parting, so tliat I have 
now both father and Jjrother in this new world — tliat 
will do to begin with 1 

I sate silent m the railway carriage beside my silent 
friend, but tlie music of whose soul I am always con- 
scious of, though he speak not a word ; so that after all, 
there was no interruption to the music. 

"We sailed up the Hudson on a gloomy but beautiful 
erening. The air was quite calm; now ftad Uisio.,*. 
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Bteam-Loat came thuntlering towards us ivith its flaming 
chinmey, but the river was unusually quiet. From out 
the dark shadows which the lofty luountaiua threw upon 
the shores, gleamed here aud there small red lights. 
" They are from the cottages of the labourers on the 
railway," said Mr. Downing. 

" Not they," said I ; " they are little dwarfs that are 
peeping out of the rocks and that unclose the openings 
to the mountain balls within ; we Scandinavians know all 
about it ! " 

Mr. Downing laughed and allowed my explanation to 
pass. That which I seem to want here, if I tliink about 
a want at all, where so much new and affluent life pre- 
sents itself, is that life of sngiis and traditions which we 
possess everywhere in Sweden, and wliich converts it 
into a poetic soil full of symbolical iimes, in forest, and 
mountain, and meadow, by the streams and the lakes, 
nay, which gives life to every stone, significance to every 
mound. In Sweden all these magnificent hills and 
mountains by the Hudson would have symbolical names 
and traditions. Here they Lave only historical traditions, 
mostly connected vrith the Indian times and wars, and 
the names are rather of a humorous than a poetic 
tendency. Thus a point of rock somewhat nose-like 
in form, which runs out into the river, is called St, 
Anthony's Nose, and in sailing past it I could not help 
thinking of a merry little poem wliich Mr. Downing read 
to me, in which St. Anthony is represented as preaching 
to the fishes, who came up out of the depths quite 
astonished and deliglited to hear the zealous father of 
the Church preaching for their conversion. The end, 
however, is, 

Much delighted were they, 
But prafeired the old ma?. 

And thus continued in tlieir natural vices ; and St. Anthony 
got — a long nose. 



I spent yet a few Indian summer days with my friends 
I by the Hudson — days rich in many things ; intercourse 
with human beings, and with nature, and the enjoyment 
of beautiful paradisaical fruits : the new moon lit her 
torch, and gave a yet more highly romantic character to 
the summer veil on mountain and river — wonderfully 
beautiful days and scenes ! and wonderfully beautifitl was 
that day when, during a storm, I travelled with my iriends 
down the Hudson to New York. Autumn had during 
its advance given uniformity of colouring to the woods. It 
varied now between copper and gold, and shone like an 
infinitely rich golden embroidery on tlie Inchan veil of mist 
which rested upon the heights along the Hudson. The 
wind was so violent that at times the vessel was driven 
on the banks, and, as the evening advanced, the groups 
of people became more and more silent in the crowded 
saloon. Friend drew near to friend, husband to wife; 
mothers pressed their children closer to their breasts. 
My eye by chance fell on the taU figm-e of a man of 
energetic appearance ; a little woman stood close beside 
him, and her hand was pressed to his heart. A speechless 
and passionate life prevailed there — prevailed throughout 
the atmosphere that stormy, hot evening. This and some 
other scenes have inscribed themselves ineffacenbly on 
my soul ; thou shalt read them there some time — there or 
upon paper, for whatever I experience forcibly and deeply 
thou knowest that I must, sooner or later, give back either 
in word or form. 

We arrived in storm and darkness at New York, but 
nevertheless reached the Aster House most comfortably; 
and very soon was I seated familiarly with my friends in 
a light and handsome room, drinking tea and the moat 
delicious millf cooled with ice, 

" In order that I may now show you proper respect," 
said Mr. Downing, " as we are about to part, I heUere that 
I must beg from you — an autograph ! " 



Tlius lie often good -hum ouredly teases me, knowing, as ' p, 
he does, my abhorrence of the American autograph col- ^ 
lectors. We spent the evening pleasantly reading hyj ^ 
turns from our fayourite poets, Lowell, Bryant, Eind ^ 
Emerson. It was twelve o'clock when we separated, andl tr 
I went to my room. But I remained up for some time, I 
listening through the open window to the softly plashing' j^ 
rain, drinking in the balsamic air, and allowing the breath , ^ 
of a new life to penetrate my very being. i, 

I remained yet a few days at the Astor House with the 5 
Downings. During these we visited the Exhibition of ; 
the American Art-Union in New York. Among the ■ 
paintings of native artists, I saw none which indicated 
peculiar genius, with the eseeption of a large historical 
painting fi'om the first Mexican War between the 
Spaniards and the Indians. A few pieces of sculpture 
gave me great pleasure, from their delicacy of expression 1 
and mastership in execution. Among these in particidar 
was a marble bust of Proserpine, and a fisher-boy listening 
to the sound of the sea in a conch-shell, both the works 
of the American artist Hiram Powers. One could almost 
wish for something greater and more national in subject; 
hut greater beauty, or more perfection in form, would he 
impossible. Just opposite to the room of the American 
Art-Union they have placed, with good judgment, as it 
seemed to me, the so-called Dusseldorf Gallery, a col- 
lection of old paintings, principally of the German school, 
which has been opened for the benefit and instruction of 
American artists and lovers of art. But the want of time 
prevented me from visiting thifl' gallery, at the present 
moment. 

Among other good things which awaited me here was 
an offer fi'om a much-esteemed pubhsber of New York, 
Mr. George Putnam, the same who is bringing out the 
works of Miss Sedgwick, to publish a new and hand- 
some edition of my writings, which have liitherto been j 
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printed and cii'ciilated here at a low price, and to allow 
me tlie same pecuniary advantage aB a native author- 
Mr. Downing was pleased with the proposal, because he 
knows Mr. Putnam to be a thoroughly honoui-ablo and 
tiTistworthy man. 

It was not without pain that I parted from the 

I Downings, with whom I had spent so richly intellectual 
and delightful a time (I will call it my honey 
in the New World), and to whom I am really cordially 
attached. But I shall see them again ; I have to thi 
Mr. Downing for many things ; for the wisdom and the 
tact, as well as the brotherly earnestness wiUi which he has 
assisted me to arrange my movements here in the new 
world, and as regarded invitations and otlier marts of 
friendliness which I have received. At parting he ad- 
monished me with his beautiful smile, that I should on aJl 
occasions make use of a httle inborn tact — (N.B. a thing 
which I was born without) — so as to know what I ought 
to do and to permit. I think, in the meanwhile that I 
made good use of liia advice, by immediately afterwai'ds 
declining the proposal of a young gentleman to climb a 
lofty chui'ch tower with him. Nothing strikes me bo 
much as the youthfulness of this people — I might almost 
say childish fervour and love of adventure. They hesitate 
at nothing, and regai'd nothing as impossible. But I 
know myself to be too old to climb up church towers with 
young gentlemen. 

"When the Downings left me, I was intrusted to the kind 
care of Mr. Putnam, who was to conduct me to hia villa 
on Staten Island. It was with difSculty that we drove 
through the throng of vehicles of all kinds which filled the 
streets leading to the hai'bour, in order to reach the steam- 
boat in time. I cannot help admii-ing the way in which the 
drivers here manage to get out of the way, and tvrist about 
and shoot between and disentangle tliemselves without 

.jWjjf misadventure from the really Gordian. kivo\, ol cbisXs. 
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and carriages. Itis extraordmaiy, but it is cot excellent.; 
I Bat all tlie time m expectation of seeing the head of a 
horse come through the carriage -window, or of the carriage 
beiug smashed to pieces. In the meanwhile, all went 
well ; we reached tlie steamboat in time, had a beautifol 
sail upon the cahu waters uf the extensive bay, where 
large and small steamboats incessantly are passing and 
winding their way among the sailing craft. That la a 
scene of hfe! 

At Mr. Putnam's beautiful house on one of the heights 
of Stateu Island, I saw a most charming, cheerful, and 
agreeable httle hostess and three pretty children, and in 
the evening a whole crowd of people fi'om the neighbour- 
hood. I played Swedish polskas and ballads for them. 
The best thing of the evening was a comic song, sung by 
an excellent elderly gentleman. 

I was fi'ozen in my bedroom, because the weather is 
now cold, and they do not heat the bedrooms in this 
countiy. It is here as in England, not as in our good 
Sweden ; and I can hardly accustom myself to these cold 
bedchambers. It was to me particulai'ly hard to get up 
and to di-ess myself in that cliilly room, with my fingers 
benumbed with cold. But I forgot both the numbness 
and the frost when I went down to breakfast, and saw 
the bright sun, and the lovely and kind hostess in that 
cheei'fiil room, with its prospect over the bay, the city, 
and the island. In the forenoon Mr. Putnam drove me 
in a covered carriage to see the island, and to call upon 
various families. The rich golden woods shone in their 
autumnal pomp of varied gold or brown^a colouring both 
vrarm and deep, like that of the soul's noblest sufferings. 
I indulged the emotion which it excited, and I drove 
through the woods as through a temple filled with symbolic 
inscriptions, and that which it presented to me I could 
read and decipher. Thus we advanced to the loftiest 
point of the island, whence the prospect was glorious. 



from its vast extent over land and water. The height J 
was lost ; and the eye hovered and circled, like the eagle, 
in the air ; but with no rock, no mountain-crag, on which 
to rest. 

I saw also two handsome houses, with their gardens, 
and two handsome, kind ladies. One of them was really 
beautiful, but sorrowing: deatli had lately taken from 
her her heart's joy. In the second home joy and happi- 
ness were the dwellers ; there was no mistake about that. 
I was obliged to promise to return there in the spi'ing, 
and there to witness that lovely season. But I wonder 
how many hreaehes of promise I shall be gtulty of in this J 
country ! 

Mr. Putnam conveyed me back to New York, and to ] 
the kind Mrs. S., who now took charge of me, and ( 
with her I visited various public institutions, among ■ 
which were a couple of large schools, where I saw hun- 
dreds of cheerful children, as well as yomig people. I 
remarked in particular the bright, animated, beautiful 
eyes of the children. The mode of instruction seemed to 
me especially calculated to keep the children awake and 
attentive. One building contained many, or all grada- 
tions of scholars. The lowest rooms are appropriated to 
the smallest children, of from four to six years old (each 
child having its little chair and detached desk standing 
before it), and with each story ascends the age of the 
pupils, and the branches of knowledge in which they are 
instructed. In the uppermost story they have advanced 
to nineteen or twenty, or even above (as well in the girls' 
school as the boys'), take diplomas, and go thence out 
into the world to live and teach according as they have 
learnt here. I however did not gain much information. 
I wished to put questions, but they gave themselves little 
time to answer, and I saw that my visit was regarded not 
as for instruction, but for display. In the inatitulion for j 
^he deaf and dumb a yomig teacher indicated by aigis. \ 
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the pupils a long liiatory, which they were to write 
apoQ the writing- tablets which liung around the walla. 
They did it excellently ; and I could not but marvel at 
their powers of memor}' and their quickness of apprehen- 
sion and expression. 

The following day an excursion was proposed to one of 
the islands in the neighbourhood of the city, where right- 
minded men have establislied a large institution for the 
reception and assistance of emigrants, who, in sickness or 
destitution, arrive in New York from Europe. The 
island is called "Ward's Island," the institution "the 
Emigrant's Asylum." One of its principal founders and 
supporters, Mr. Golden, formerly one of the chief lawyers 
of New York, and now a man of affluence, occupying 
himself solely and entirely witli benevolent institutions, 
conducted Mrs. S. and myself, as well as Bergfalk, 
whom I persuaded to accompany us thither, in his carriage, 
Bergfalk is addicted to burj-ing himself among law-books 
and acts of parliament, to living with the dead, and I must 
decoy him forth to breathe the fresh air with the living, 
and to live among them. 

The day was glorious, and the sail in Uie boat upon 
that calm, fragrant water {I never knew water give forth a 
fragrance as it does here) in that warm autumnal sun, was 
one of the most agreeable imaginable. On Ward's Island 
people may fonn a slight idea of the difficult question 
which the Americans have to meet in the reception of the 
poor, and often most wretched population of Europe, and 
how they endeavour to meet it. Thousands who come 
clad in rags, and bowed down with sickness, ai'e brought 
hither, succoured, clothed, fed, and then sent out west- 
ward to the States of the Mississippi, in case they have no 
friends or relations to receive them at a less remote dis- 
tance. Separate buildings have been erected for the sick 
of typhus fever ; for those afflicted with diseases of the 
eye ; for sick children ; for the convalescent ; for lying-in 
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women. Several new houses were in progress of erection, 
Upon those verdantj open hills, fanned by the soft sea- 
breezes, the sick must, if possible, regain health, and the 
weak, become strong. We visited the sick ; many hnjidreds 
were ill of typhus fever. We visited also the convalescent 
at their well-supplied dinner- tatle. 

" But if," said I to Mr. Colden, " they are supplied j 
every day with such soup and such meat aa this, how \ 
can yon manage to get rid of them, at least of such as live 1 
only to eat?" 

" With them we do as the Quaker did with his adver- 1 
sary," replied Mr. Colden, smiling : " he took hold of him 
in a rough manner. ' How now ? ' said the enemy. 
' You are really not going to stidke me : that is against 
your rehgious principles ! ' ' No,' said the Quaker, ' I 
shall not strike thee ; but I shall keep hold of thee in a 
very uncomfortable manner.' " 

Bergfalk was as much pleased aa I was, in seeing',1 
this noble, flourishing institution, which the people | 
of the New World have established for the unfortunate 
children of the Old; and I enjoyed no less the peculiar 
individuality of Mr. Colden, one of tliose strong charac- 
ters who sustain such institutions as easily as a mother her t 
child upon her arm — a man strongofheart, soul, and hody, , 
Foi such men 1 feel an admiration which is akin to a 
child-like love; I would v,aUingly serve them aa a J 
daughter. They have the magnetism which is ascribed t& | 
the mountain character. 

I visited also with Mrs. S,, the home established for ' 
the restoration of fallen women : it appeared to me excel- 
lent, and well arranged, iliss Sedgwick is one of the. J 
managers, and does a very great deal of good. She readasB 
to the women stoiies which call forth their better nature,, 
and talks to them cordially and wisely. She must be one 
of the most active supporters of tins reformatory home. 

Mis. S., who is a gentle, motherly, and dom&%tk.'<noTass^ 
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as well aa a good citizen even beyond the sphere of 
her 0T(Ti house — and every noble woman ought to be 
the same — was an amiable hostess to me ; and the only 
thing which I lacked was, tliat I was unable to talk more 
with her. But these schools, asylums, etc., they are in 
the highest degree excellent and estimable : but ah ! how 
they wearj- me ! Mrs. S, conducted me to the house of 
Miss Lynch, where I saw a whole crowd of people, and 
among them Bryant the poet, who has a beautiful charac- 
teristic Lead, with silvery locks. 

From Miss Lynch's I was taken by a kind and respect- 
able professor, — Hackitt, I beheve, he was called — to the 
Elysian Fields, a park-like tract, on an island near New 
York, and so called from their beautiful idyUian scenery; 
and they were beautiful as an idyll, — and the day, and the 
air — nay, my child, we have nothing like them in the Old 
World ! at least, I have never felt any such. I drink in 
this air as I would drink nectar, and feel it almost like a 
pleasant intoxication : it must belong to this time of the 
year, and to the magic life of this Indian summer. I 
wandered in the Elysian Fields with really Elysian 
feelings, saw flocks of white sails coming down the 
Hudson, like winged birds of peace, and I allowed my 
thoughts to float up it to the friends there, the new and 
yet so dear; far from me, and yet so near. It was an 
enchanting day that day in the Elysian Fields of ihe 
new world. My professor was good and wise, aa Mentor, 
in "Les Aventures de Telemaque," and I fancy wiser, 
because he did not talk, but followed me with fatherly 
kindness, and seemed to enjoy my pleasure. In the 
evening he conducted me across East Elver to Hose 
Cottage, in that quiet Brooklyn ; and there I shall rest 
some days a httle apart from the world. 

Now a word about my new friends, Marcus and 
Rebecca. They are a very pecuhar kind of people ; 
they have a something about them remarkably simple 
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and humane, serene, and beautiful, which seems to me of 
angelic purity. The first day that I tlined at their liousa 
they called me by my name, and wished that I should 
call them the same ; and now I hve with them familiarly 
as with a brother and a sister. They have been, and are, 
indescribably kind to me. The first day I was there I 
was somewhat out of humour : I sufi'ered from the cold, 
especially in my bed-room, and from having to place 
myself in new circumstances, to which I always have a 
repugnance. But they had a stove set in my chamber, 
made it warm and comfortable, and I soon felt myself at 
home with them, and happy. 

Marcus is also what is called a self-made man. But 
I rather suspect that our Lord liimself was of his kind, 
both in heart and head. His countenance reminds rae of 
Sterne's expression about a face — " it resembles a 
blessing." His wife, Rebecca, comes of the race of 
Quakers, and has something about her of that quiet, 
inward hght, and that reflectiveness, which, it is said, 
belongs to this sect. Besides t3iis, she has much talent 
and wit, and it is especially agreeable to hear her con- 
verse. Her exterior is pleasing, without being beautiful ; 
her mouth remarkably fresh and cheerful, and her figure 
classically beautifal. Both husband and wife are true 
patriots and warm friends of humanity, loving the ideal 
in life, and hving for it. They are people of affluence, 
and are able to do much good. They are interested in 
Sociahsm, but rather as amateurs than as the actually 
initiated. Yet Marcus has associated several of Mb 
clerks with him in his business. But he is one of that 
class who do not like to talk about what they do, or that 
others should busy themselves tiierewith. His wife and 
friends like to talk about liim ; and I do not wonder at it. 
The family consists of three children, Eddy, the eldest 
boy, twelve years old, and who might serve as a model 
either for a Cupid or for one of Itaphael's &u^'ci\&, \ias> «> 
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quiet, thoiiglitfiil (.lenieanour, with great refinement of 
expression. Little Jenny, the only duugbtcr, is a. sweet 
little girl; and tlien comes "the baby," a yellow-haired 
little lad, with his father's brow and clear blue eyes : a 
delicate, but delightful child. 

With Marcus I talk abuut what is going on bo^ now 
and for hereafter iu the country, whether afar off or 
near; with Rebecca about the liistory of the inward life; 
and thus learn much which both affects and interests me. 
Yea, my sister, there is here much more poetry, much more 
of the romance of life, than we have imagined. Life here is 
new youth. The climate, also, is youthful, but not always 
most agreeably so : it is very fickle. The first days I 
spent here at Brooklyn were so bitterl) cold that I was 
frozen both body and mind. Now, and for the last 
three days, it has been so warm, that I have lain at night 
with my window open, have seen the stars shining through 
the Venetian shutters, and been saluted in the crimson 
dawn by the mildest zephyrs, and that air, and that odour, 
which has in it something magical. 

November 7th. — 1 have not been able to vrrite for 
several days. I am sorry for it, my sweet clilld, but I 
cannot help it. I will some time, by word of mouth, fill 
up the gaps which remain iu my letters. Many things 
which are flattering, and many tilings which are difficult, 
occur to me every day, which are not worth putting down 
on paper. My life is a daily warfare against kindness 
and poHteness, and curiosity, during wluch I often am 
weary and worn out; often, also, I feel the wafting influence 
of an extraordinary youthfulness and enjoymeut gush 
thi'ough my soul. I felt this one day during a conver- 
sation with the noble, enthusiastic W. H. '.Ihanning, — a 
character as ardent as It is pure, with a beaming eye, and 
a comitenance as pure and regular as I could imagine that 
of a seraph to be. His figure, which is noble and elegant, 
is well suited for that of a public speaker. He is rather & 
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critical admirer tlian an enthusiast as regards his country. 
He loves enthusiastically merely the ideal and the perfect, 
and knows that the reality falls short of this. 

" We are very young, very young 1 " said he, speaking 
of the people of the United States. He spoke of Waldo 
Emerson with admiration, hut as of a remotely lofty 
Bpirit, " He is the best of us all ! " said he. 

" Is he your friend ?" I inquired, 

" No," replied he ; "I cannot flatter myself with such 
a relationship between us. He is besides too much 

apart, too . But you ought to see liim to be able to 

understand him." 

I made some observation against Emerson's turn of 
mind. Channing did not malce much reply to this, but 
continued mentally to look up to Emerson as one looks 
up to some star of the first magnitude. This man must 
h&ve the power of fascination. 

On Wednesday I go with Channing and Marcus and 
Rebecca to the North American Phalanstery in New Jersey, 
take a near view of that wonderful thing, and learn more 
about Christian Socialism. Bergfalk will go with us. After 
that I return here, where I remain to the end of the week. 
The following week I shall spend with Miss LjTich in 
New York, and give myself up to a life of society there. 
After that, I return here, and accompany cay friends to 
Massachussetts, in order to celebrate with their relations 
there the great festival of Tkanksgi\'ing-day, as it is 
called. This day, which is fixed this year fur the 26th of 
November, is celebrated ffith particular solemnity in the 
States of New England, where it first originated. After 
that, I shall visit the Lowells, the Emersons, and many 
others, to whom I am invited, and so on to Boston, 
where I think of spending the winter months, and whence 
my Mends will return home. 

In the evenmg, at sunset, I went out for a solitary 
walk in the road, half town, half country. 1 -w%S&!is& 
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beneath the green trees ; and by my aide went the "^^ 
beautiful Eddy, quite silent. The evening sky glowed, '^^ 
and cast its warm reflections over meadow and woodedl^^ 
height. And when I turned my eyes from these to the "' 
beautiful boy at my side, I met his, as gentle and winning ''" 
as an angel's glance. He seemed to see and to under- '^* 
stand that which lived within my soul. Thus walked we " ^ 
onward. But it began to grow dusk ; and now a man on P"* 
horseback rode up to us with a large box or package upon '^ 
his arm : it was that good Marcus, on his Dolly ; and the 1^ 
package which he carried was for me, and was full of the * 
most beautiful flowers, from Mr. Downing; and with 
them a few words for me, still more beautiful than the 
flowers. Rebecca and I arranged tlie flowers in a 
beautiful alabaster vase, in tlie form of a lily, rising 
from its basin. Marcus and Channing assisted us with 
their eyes. "^^ 

I am quite well, my little Agatha, spite of vagaries both "^ 
of body and soul, and am infinitely thankful for what I' 
here learn and experience, and for these good, cordial '' 
friends ! That which I want is to hear good news both ^ 
from you and from mamma. I hope to hear by this day's 
post, hope and long. I must now send oif this letter, and 
set to work on many otliers. Kiss mamma for me, and 
greet all who wish for greetings 

From your 

FEEDOIEA. 



LETTER V. 

Ko3K CoTTAOB, NoTsmher 12(ft, 1349. 

At length, at length I have received letters from home, 

letters from mamma, and from you, my sweet Agatha ! 

I kissed the letter for joy when it was put into my hand. 

But ah 1 how it grieved me to hear that you are again ill, 
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icuid that without either rhyme or reason, so soon after 

leaving the baths of ISIarstrancI, where I hist saw you so 

^ ■well. I can now merely endeavour to console myself 

I -with the belief, that by this indisposition you will get 

I rid of all iurther indisposition for the year, and that yon 

^ therefore will be in all the better health for the winter. 

f "Will yon not ? yes, we must next winter remove with 

you to some warmer climate, to your beautiful Italy, to 

, Rome, or to Palermo, and next summer yon can make 

good use of sea-bathing again at Marstrand. And I will 

be with you, my dear heai-t, and talk and write beautiful 

things for you, because I shall be rich in such things, 

and we will inhale a new and beautiful life together. I 

have not yet received your letter to London, but I shall 

f have it yet, or else E. L. deserves to — lose his head, if he 

have not already lost it, for he took it upon himself to I 

receive this letter and send it on to me. But yet once 

more, thanks for the beautifiil letters. 

I I must now tell you about oiir expedition to the 

Phalanstery. It was a charming morning when we set 

^ out. The air felt quite young — scai-cely five years old. 

I It was not a boy, it was a girl, full of animation, but shy ; 

I a veiled beauty. The sun was concealed by hght clouds, 

j the winds were still. As Marcus, Rebecca, and I, were 

' standing for a short time by tlie ferry at Brooklyn, waiting j 

for the boat to take us over to New York, a Quakeress was 

also standing there, with a Roman nose, and a frank 

but grave countenance. I looked at her, and she looked ' 

at me. All at once her countenance brightened as if by 

a snnbeam. She came up to me, " Thou art IVliss j 

Bremer," smd she. " Yes," said I, " and thou art " 

She mentioned her name, and we shook hands cordially. 
The inwaid light had illumineil her in more than one ' 
way, and on such a morning I felt myself on the sweetly 

SIT terms of " thee and thou " with the whole world, 
crossed the river, Marcus, Rebecca, and I. The i 
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morning wind awoke, anil the clouds began to m 
B&iling craft and gteam-boats passed one another in the ^ 
hay, and yi>ung lads eat* in their boats fishing np large "' 
casks aud plaidis which the cuiTent hore with it out t«i P 
sea. The shores shone out green and gold. An hour P 
afterwai'da and we wei'e on board the eteam-boat which 
would convey ua to New Jersey. Bergfalk had joined 
US full of life and good-humotu". Channing had come 
witli his pure glance, clear as the light of a diamond, 
and with him Mr, H,, a lover of flowers and of Channing. 
We steamed along aniid sunshine and convei-sation on 
subjects of interest, the dialogue being principally between 
Channing and myself, the others putting in now and 
then a word, every one rather opposed to me, and I a 
little opposed to all, with the exception of Marcus, whose 
reason accorded with my views. By this time the clouds 
began to gather over us, and it soon began to rain. 

We arrived in New Jersey amid rain, and in rain we 
reached the little town of Red Bunk. Here a waggon 
from the Phalanstery met us, wlxich had been sent for 
the guests, as well as for potatoes, and in it we stowed 
ourselves, beneath a tilted cover of yellow oil-cloth, 
which sheltered us from the rain. A handsome young 
man, one of the people of the Phalanstery, drove the 
pair of fat horses which drew us, and after we had 
ploughed the sand for a couple of hours, we arriTed at 
the Phalanstery, a couple of large houses, with several 
lesser ones standing around them, without any tbing 
remai'kable in their style of ai'chitectui'e. The landscape 
around had a pleasant, pai'k-Iike appearance ; the fields 
and the trees were yet quite green. New Jersey is cele- 
brated for its mild climate and its fine finiita. We were 
conducted into a hall and regaled with a dinner which 
conld not have been better if it had been in Ai-cadia; 
it would have been impossible to liave produced better 
milk, bread, or cheese. They had also meat here. 
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I here met with the family which had first invited me 
to the Phnlansterj, and found them to be tlie sister and 
brother-in-law of Marcus, two earnest, spiritual -minded 
people, who have a profound faith in and love for the 
principle of association. He is the president of the 
institution at this place. Mr. A., who has not alone 
enthusiasm, hut who is evidently a clever and straight- 
forward man of business, gifted with the power of 
organisation, was originally a minister, and devoted 
himself for a long time most beneficially as a missionary 
of the poor, " a minister at large," as they are called in this 
country ; after which he lived for ten years as a farmer 
in one of the western states in the vaUey of the 
Mississippi, cultivating maize and fruit, and finding him- 
self well off amid the af&uent solitudes of nature. As 
his children, however, grew up, it appeared to him too 
solitary for them ; the house became too small, and for 
the sake of their education and their moral and intel- 
lectual development, he removed again, and came nearer 
to the great world of man. But in so doing he resolved 
to unite himself with that portion of it which, as it 
appeared to him, came the nearest to his idea of a 
Christian community. He and his wife and children, 
therefore, joined this association, which was established 
eight years before by a few mai-ried couples, all enthu- 
siasts for this idea, and which now calls itself "the 
North Ameiican Phalanstery." Each member advanced 
the sum of one tlionsand dollars ; land was purchased, 
and they began to labour together, according to laws 
which the society had laid down beforehand. Great 
difficulties met them in the commencement, in particular 
from their want of means to build, for the purchase of 
implements, and so on. It was beautiful and affecting to 
hear what fatigue and labour the women subjected tliem- 
selvea to — women who had been but little accustomed to 
, anything of this kind ; how steadfastly and with ^h&l \u:^«) 
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court^fe they endmed it ; and how the men, in the spirit h* 
of brotherhood, did their part in any kind of work aaipl 
well as the women, merely looking at the honour hrl 
and the necessity of tlie work, and never asking ih 
whetlier it was the fit employment for niau or for woman, th 
They had suffered much from calumny, but through re 
it all they had become a stronger and more DumerouB sa 
body. a. 

They had now overcome the worst, and the institutioii 
was evidently impro^-ing. It was in contemplation at r.| 
this time to build a new house, in particular a large fii 
eating-hall and place for social meeting, together with s t 
cooking and wash-house, provided with such machinery | 'u 
as sliould dispense with the most onerous hand-labour. '■-. 
The number of members was at this time somewhat ti 
above seventy. The establishment has its own peculiar th 
income from mills and from tillage as well as from its 
orchards. They cultivate peaches, melons, and tomatoes. 
In the mills they prepare hominy (ground maize), which 
is boiled into a sort of pudding and eaten universally, 
especially for breakfast. 

One evening a great portion of the members of the 
Phalanstery assembled in one of the sitting-rooms. Various 
individuals were introduced to me, and I saw a great 
number of very handsome young people ; in particular I 
remarked the niece and nephew of Marcus S., Abbie 
and her brother, as being beautiful according to one's 
ideal standard. Many among the men wore coarse 
clothes ; but all were neat, and had a something of great 
earnestness and kindness in their whole demeanour. 

Needlework was brought in and laid upon a table. 
This was the making of small linen bags for containing 
hominy, and which, when filled and stamped with the t 
name of the Phalanstery, are sent for sale to New York. 
I sewed one bag ; Clianning also made another and 1 5 
maintained that he sewed quicker thau I did ; my opiniou. 
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however, is that my sewing wa.s the best. After this I 
played Swedish dances and ballads for the young people, 
which excited them in a remarkable manner, especially 
the Necks polska. I related also to them the legend of 
the Neck and the Priest, and the Wand which became 
verdant, a legend which shows that even the spirits of 
nature might be saved. This struck them very much, 
and the tears came into many eyes. 

1 had a Httle room to myself for the night, which some 
of the young girls had vacated for me. It was as small as a 
prison cell ; had four bare white walla, but was neat and 
clean, and had a large window with a fine and beautiful 
prospect ; and I was exceedingly comfortable in that httle 
chamber, and slept well upon a good sofa bed to the 
sound of the plashing rain, and in the miJd atmosphere 
which entered through the half-opened window. The 
bed-making sisters, two handsome, kind young girls, were 
the last which I saw in my room. I was awoke in the 

I morning by tlie sound of labour throughout the house ; 
people were going and coming, all fall of business; it 
sounded earnest and industrious. I thought the " Essenes 
and the Pythagoreans began the day with a song, a 
eonaecration of the day's work to the service of the holy 
powers," and I sighed to think that the associations of 
the "West were so far behind those of the East, I dressed 
myself and went down. 

As there is always an impulse within me to enter body 
and soul into the hfe which at that time exists around 
me, so would I now hve here as a true and earnest 
member of the Phalanstery, and therefore I entered as a 
worker into one of the bands of workers. I selected that 
in which cooking was going for\vard, because I consider 
that my genius lias a bent in that dii'ection. I was soon 
standing, therefore, by the fire, with the excellent 
Mrs. A., who had the management of this department; 

_and I baked a whole pile of buckwheat cakes, just a& 



cakes in Sweden, but upon a large iron plate, 
until breakfast, and had then the pleasure of serving 
Marcus and Chanuing with some of them quite hot for 
breakfast. I myself thought that I had been remarkably 
fortunate with my calces. In my fervour of association I 
laboured also with hands and arms up to my very elbows t 
in a great kneading trongh, but had very nearly stuck n 
fast in the dough. It was quite too heavy for me, thou^ ; I 
I would not confess it ; but they were kind enough to j 
release me from the operation in the politest manner and t 
place it in abler hands. 1 1 

The rain had ceased, and the sun began to find hia way 1 1 
through the clouds. I now therefore went out to look 
about me, accompanied by Mrs. A., and the lady of 
the President, the latter of whom wore a short dresa and 
pantaloons, which were very becoming to her fine and 
picturesque figure, and besides which, were well calculated 
for walking tbi'ough the wet fields and woods. We first 
paid a visit to the mills. Two handsome young girls, also 
in short dresses or blonsesj gii't with leathern bands, and 
with jaunty little caps on their heads, which were remark- 
ably becoming, went, or rather danced along the footpath 
before us, over hill and dale, as light and merrily as birds. 
They were going to assist at the hominy nulls. I went 
through the mills, where everything seemed excellent and 
well arranged, and where the little millers were already 
at their work. 

Thence we went across the meadows to the potato- 
fields, where I shook hands with the chief, who, in his 
shirt- sleeve 8, was digging up potatoes among hia senators. 
Both the chief and the other members looked clever and 
excellent people ; and the potato crop promised this year 
to be remarkably rich. The land in New Jersey appears 
to be very good and fruitful. The sun shone pleasantly 
over tlie potato field, the chief, and hia labourers, among 
whom were many men of education and intelligence. 
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In my conversation with tlie two sensible women, my i 
conductresses, I learned various particulars regarding tha 
laws and life of the Phalanstery ; among others, that 
they aie wise enough not to allow the public to absorb 
private property. Each individual may invest as much as 
he likes in the association, and retain as much of his own 
property as he wishes. For that which he so invests 
he receives interest. The time required for labour is ten 
hours a day. All who work over hours are paid for such 
over work. The women participate in all rights equally 
with the men : vote, and share in the administration of 
law and justice. "But," said Mrs. A., "we have had 
BO much to do with our domestic affairs, that we have 
hitherto troubled otiraelves very Uttle about these things." 

Any one who makes known his desire to become a 
member may be received as such after a probation of one 
year in the Phalanstery, during which time he must have 
shown himself to be unwearied in labour, and stedfast in 
brotherly love and good will. As regards his religion, 
rank, or his former mode of life, no questions are asked. 
The association makes a new experiment in social and 
economic life : it regards the active principle of love ae 
the ruling power of Ufe, and wishes to place everything 
within the sphere of its influence ; it will, so to say, 
begin life anew, and makes experimental reseai'ches into 
its laws; like those plants called exogens, it grows from 
the exterior inwards, but has, it appears to me, its principle 
much less determinate than the vegetable. 

Being asked in the evening my opinion of this com- 
munity, I candidly confessed in what it appeared to be 
deficient ; in particular as regarded a profession of reUgion 
and public divine service ; its being based merely upon a 
moral principle, the vaUdity of wliich might be easily 
ctilled in question, as they did not recognise a connection 
with a life existing eternally beyond earth and time, with any 
eternally binding law, nor even with a divine Lawgj.vei:. 
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" The serpent may one day enter your paradise, and 
then — how can you expel it ? " 

I told them also how I had felt that morning; how 
empty and dead a life of labour seemed to me which was 
not allied to the service of the Supreme, which did not 
admit of space for the holy and the beautiful. 

An elderly gentleman, who sat near me, with a very 
good and honest countenance, but who had a horrible 
trick of incessant spitting, was the person who in par- 
ticular replied to my objections. But his reply and that 
of the others merely served to sti'engthen my impression 
of the cloudy state in which the intellect here is at 
present. I therefore remained silent after I had given 
my opinion. But I and many others hoped that Channing 
would have spoken. He, however, did not ; but sat 
listening with his beautiful speaking head, and his 
beaming glance turned towards the disputants. After 
that Bergfalk and I began to talk with eacli other in 
Swedish, iu order that they might hear tliat extraordinary 
foreign tongue. We placed ourselves opposite each other, 
in the midst of the company, and conversed in Swedish for 
the edification of our very attentive audience. 

I was again requested to play for tlie young people. 
The following day- at noon we were to leave. In the 
morning, about half a dozen beautiful young gu-ls seized 
upon me, and conducted me from one house to another, 
and I played to all the mothers and grandmotliers in the 
Phalanstery, and upon every piano which was to be found 
there, sis or seven in number ; and the young creatures 
were so charmed and so excited with the marches and 
the polskas and the songs which I played to them, that 
they both laughed and cried. N.E. Music as yet in the 
Phalanstery is merely a babe in swaddling clothes ; they 
regard at present their work as their play. It is tnie never- 
theless that tlie chiltlren there ai-e unusually cheerful; 
the very little ones were in particular most charming. 



JTagnifieent lads were the lads of tlie association, and not 
in the least bashful before the stranger. One saw in them 
the dawning spirit of the co-operatist. 

I became, however, horribly weary of my part as 
associate sister, and was glad to sit down and play for the 
Phalanstery, and to kiss all tlie youiig girls (and glorious 
warm-hearted girls they are), and shnie bands with the 
associate brothers and sisters, and leaving the Phalanstery 
with my friends, seat myself again quietly in the steam- 
boat on my way back to New York. 

Much delighted were they, 
But preferred tlie old vrny. 

I was like the fishes in St. Anthony's sermon, not a 
morsel more converted than they were. Because, although 
I should lose all regard for myself if I did not believe 
that I was inwardly associated with the interests of 
humanity in every various sentiment of my being, in my 
prayers as well as in my work — did not feel myself to be a 
worker in the great Phalanstery of the human race — yet is 
my nature altogether opposed to association when brought 
into too near a prosimity, or in outward life. And I 
would rather live in a cottage on the bleakest granite 
mountain of Sweden, alone by myself, and live on bread 
and water and potatoes (which I would boil for myself), 
than in a Phalanstery on the most fertile soil, in the 
midst of associated brethren and sisters, even if they 
were as agreeable as are they at this place. But that 
belongs to my individual character; I cannot live perfectly 
excepting in solitude. For the greater number of people, 
however, even the outward life of association is the 
happiest and the best. Association in tliat form which it 
assumes, for example, in this Phalanstery, is evidently 
doing a justice to many individuals which would n 
done to them in the great social system as it is usually 1 
epnstructed. Thus, for example, there was bexa «. \ 
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wht) was possessed of considerable knowledge and a cul- 
tivated mind, but in consequence of the weakness of Mfi 

eyes, was incapacitated for maintaining himself by fuy i 
means which required much eyesight. Tliis man was I 
poor, and ivithout near connections. In the ordinai; 
state of society be most either have taken refuge in some 
asylnni for indigence, where his Ufe, physical and spiritual, 
would have been scantily supplied, or be must have sunk 
into the coarse working class, who merely labour for the 
life of the body. As a member of the Phalanstery, this 
man gave his bodily labour ten hours in the day, and on 
the otlier hand was entitled to all the nobler enjoyments 
of cultivated life, intercourse with superior and educated 
people, good meals partaken in cheerful company, always 
a kind welcome, and every evening, when the work of the 
day was over, if he were so inclined, rest and refreshment 
in society, in a large hght room, with agreeable women, 
handsome childi-cn, music, hooks, opportunities for con- 
versation on the highest interests of life in connection 
with tlie interests of the association. After all, I believe 
that I begin to love this association, wliilst I write about 
it, and whilst I think upon the noble justice which it does 
to this individual and to many others like him. Is there 
not something great and beautiful, when a community 
thus receives into its bosom even the meanest human 
being, who will not be useless, and which allows him to 
become participant of its enhghtened life, so long as he 
takes part in its life of labour ? And that it is which 
Christian Socialism aims at. And well may it, in the 
consciousness thereof, courageously hear the derision and 
contempt which the world at lai'ge casts upon it, and with 
its countenance turned towards the eternal light say con- 
solingly, as Mr. A. (the preacher and the farmer) said 
to me at our departm-e, "We knoirthat we have not 
trodden any mnu under foot." 
But my doubt as to the want of solid construction in 
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this particular case returned nevertheless ; and on the i 
steamboat, in quiet conversation with my friends, we ' 
examined the question still farther. I repeated my ' 
objections against this building without foundation, j 
Chamiing was certain about it, in the belief that the more j 
profound laws of reason and of life necessarily become I 
developed from human nature when it is left to test and ] 
to esperimentise itself. " That which I require in the ] 
Phalanstery," said Channing, " will yet come, and come 
in a new way, and with deeper conviction," I believe, as 
Channing does, that it must come, because human nature I 
possesses these seeds of eternal ideas within its own . 
breast, and has developed them, in all ages. AU hiatorieal 
religions and modes of philosophy, religious associationa, 
and so on, bear witness to this truth. But I continue to 
demand from the Socialists, why not take up that work 
which is already begun and continue it ? Why not accept 
the consciousness which the human race universally ' 
possesses of itself, its life, and its aims ? Why 
attempt to undertake a work which has already been , 
given up ? That is to waste time and strength which I 
might be turned to better account. But perhaps there 
may be eomethiug new here which I have not clearly I 
seen — the principle of a new beginning. It is evident to 
me, however, in the meantime, that neither do the others , 
see it very clearly. They go en tdtonnement ; but they i 
are perhaps guided by an instinct which is clairvoyant. 

I shall return to this institution and to these eubjecta. ' 
This Phalanstery is for the present the only one on this i 
plan existing in the United States. Many others have - 
been founded, but all have failed and goue to piece^from ' 
the difRculty of winning the interest of the members and 
their stedfast co-oneration for the principle of the insti- 
tution and for tlie common weal. The enthusiasts have 
done the work, the sluggish- spirited have hved upon 
I titem ; the former have done everything, tha Wi*it J 
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nothing. Founier's theory about the atti^action of laboni ithi 
has been effeutiially refuted by many sluggish naturea. lej 
The advocates of the theory maintain, indeed, that it has Ifri 
never yet been fully proved, because mankind has not |i] 
been educated to consider laboui- attractive. But we ij 
Bball see. »: 

At home at Rose Cottage, in the quiet, affectionate li 
family cii'cle there, how pleasant was rest after the i 
Phalanstery expedition ! There also my most beautiM tf 
hours are passed in the society of the husband and wife, 'n 
in conversation with them, and iu reading together the ^x 
poets of America. Here also is Lowell a favourite, and 
it is a pleasure to hear Rebecca read him and other ig 
poets, because she reads remarkably well. Marcus li 
leaves the house generally immediately after breakfeat, il 
but during that meal he often finds time to read us some- k 
thing important either in the newspaper or from books L 
for the most part having reference to social questions and 
improvement. He is now busied with a scheme for the 
erection of baths and washbouses on a large scale, for 
the benefit of the poor of New York, and with coUecting 
subscriptions for that purpose. 

I must now tell you something about W. H. Cbanning, 
because he is one of tlie most intimate friends of the 
family, and is connected with them and witli the spiritual 
life of the country in a remai'kable manner. He was 
some years ago the minister of a Unitarian congregation 
in Cincinnati, but the room, that is to say, Unitarianism, 
became too small for him ; he cotild not breathe freely forth 
heart and soul in it, and " he therefore resigned an office 
which be could no longer hold with an easy conscience," 
although his congregation, which was very much attached 
to him, did all they conld to induce him to remain, and 
although be knew not how henceforth ne was to maintain 
himself, his wife, and his two children. But he Uiought 
like the old patriai'ch, strong in faith, when he obeyed 
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' the summons of the Supreme, " the Lord indeed 
regards sacrifice ! " And the Lord did so. Some of his 
friends took the subject under consideration, and wrote 
a letter to Channing, the contents of which were, " Come 
io us ; become our friend and spiritual shepherd ; but in 
perfect freedom; follow your own inspiration; preach, 
talk to us how and when it appears best to you. We 
undertake to provide for your pecuniary wants. Live 
£ree fi'om anxiety, and happy how and where you will ; 
teach us how we should live and work ; our homes and 
our hearts are open to you." 

Channing's answer to this letter proved the nobility 
and the earaestness of his heart. He came. And since 
that time he has hved conformably with the invitation 
■which enabled him to visit prisons, to become one in 
religious and social festivals and societies, or to lecture 
on social questions in New York, Boston, and other 
towns ; following tlie dictates of his inspiration, and 
by his genial and beautifully gifted character awakening 
I the soul and warming the heart; producing "revivals" 
of a higlier life, scattering the seed of eternal life, and 
, fanning up the feeble flames of the ti'ue life wherever 
' he came. 

He visits his friends whenever he likes, often unex- 
pectedly, but he is always wished for and warmly 
welcomed ; always finds in every house a room prepared 
for W. H. Channing. The good Marcus S. has such 
respect for intellectual and spiritual gifts, aiid in par- 
ticular such devotion to Channing, that he has a peculiar 
pleasure in serving him. He and Eebecca, and some 
other friends, entertain the thought of building him a 
house near the Phalanstery. The thought of this and of 
Channing's satisfaction, made Rebecca quite happy. 
Ah, Agatha ! to live among such people ! — It is worth 
the fatigue of crossing the world's sea merely to become 

loainted with them. 



Next Sunday Channing will deliver a lecture in Newirf ] 
York, and I, as well as my friends, ehaU go to heu'ijh 
him. I am well off here in Brooklyn, in this h(«ne,|itci 
with this married pair and their beautiful children llrf ■ 
Here too it is qoiet and beautiful. I can wander about la.: 
alone and in silence, take long walks hy myself in the na 
neighbourhood. I observe among the trees here, splendid fee 
weeping- willows, actually colossal trees. They are still t 
quite green. The grapes ripen in the open air ; Marcus ait 
has only to put his hand outside the garden-porch, \± 
around which the viue-branches form a leafy bower, '^ 
to gather whole handfuUs of beautiful bunches, vrith tj 
which he comes in and regales us, And I often walk i&z 
in a long pleached alley covered with vines, where I 
gather and eat. The grapes are of a pale lilac colour, 
small, very sweet and agreeable, but have always a little 
lump inside which is rather sour and muipe. This may 
be pecuhar to grapes in this country. The verandah 
which ornaments the front of tlie house is now if 
splendid with the most beautiful chi'ysanthemums. In [« 
summer they tell me numbers of humming birds hover it 
around the roses. ii 

K New Yoke, Sara Stuvt. 

B Thursday, November 15th. — Again an interruption of 
several days. My dear child ! hfc is to me like a rushing 
river, and I must be borne on ndtli it, taking only care that 
I don't lose life. The more detailed account of the career 
and its adventures I must leave till we meet. 

Last Sunday morning I went to church with my 
friends — to a beautiful church with painted windows, 
which give a somewhat gloomy appearance to the church ; jC 
people here are so afraid of sunshine. The bmldingi 
was fine, but the sermon, hy a Unitarian preacher, was k i 
of the most meagre description. In the afternoon, we 
drove to New York, to hear Channing. There is always a 
Buch a crowd and such a bustle on the New York side |k 



ork side Jk 
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•of East River, that I aJwaya feel as if one must there 
■fight for life and limb. Yet it is very aeldom that any 
laccident occurs. I was glad to "be able to hear Chanuing, 
■tof whose extraordinary ability as an extempore speaker 
£1 had heard ao much. The room in which the lecture 
fVfas to be delivered, and wJiich might hold about 
Ifive hundred persons, was quite full. It was buUt as 
'an amphitheatre, in an oval half-circle. Channing 
'entered, and commenced by prayer, standing the while 
■with his face turned to the assembly. After this he 
addressed them, but with downcast eyes and in a careless 
land almost indifferent manner. The subject which he 
I besought the audience, as well as himself, to consider, 
Iwas "tlie assembly of the saints." Some beautiful 
li observations there were, but the whole was so devoid of 
nany deep coherence, so undeveloped and without applica- 
j^tion, so wanting in life and warmth, that I was amazed 
kin the highest degree. "Is this," thought I, "American 
ireloquence ? is this the richly-gifted orator of whom I 
ii'liave heard so much praise ? And those downcast looks, 
■jtbat immovability — how can it lie ! " But now I heard 
iKabecca whisper to her husband, " "What is amiss with 
Channing ? He must be ill ! He is not lilte himself ! " 
if This consoled me ; because I now perceived that this 
f was an unusual state with Channing. He was actually 
I not like himself. That inspired expression of counte- 
r nance which I had so often seen in him had vanished. 
Several times he stopped and seemed endeavouring to 
H collect himself. But the discourse could not proceed. 
, It was painful to see that it could not, and at length 

■ Channing brought it to a sudden dose. And then, with 

■ a fine, almost hectic, flush mantling his cheek, he advanced 
I a step or two and said — 

" I feel it to be necessary to offer an excuse to the 
I assembly for the unsatisfactory manner in which I have 
1 my subject, and which has ansen &om. n. Xk^h^ 
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want of apiritaal life in myself this evening, aud of wbicr^ 
I was unconscious wlien I entered the Iiall." 

The undisguised and noble candour with which thiP^ 
explanation was given refreshed my spirit, as did alsf^ 
the manner in which his friends bore the disappointmeul 
of the evening. One could see that they thought, " it 
of no importance, for Channing will make it up to 
another time. No matter." 

A httle circle of his friends surrounded hira, whilsf"^ 

' the rest of the numerous assembly quietly left the halT^ 

I Afterwards he told Marcus and Eebecca that he coula^ 

not explain the weight which seemed like a bewitchmerrP'^ 
to have enchained his powers of mind that evening. Eft^' 
had come to New York from his house on tlie Hudson'' 
full of life, excited by the beautiful, star -bright evenirg *■' 

I and full of a desire to speak. But when he entered thi " 

hall, he had become like el person deprived of the use o 
his limbs, and be could not shake off the heavy erampinf .■** 
fetters which he was disposed to ascribe to the ma^i** 
influence of some opposing evil spirit. ''* 

When, however, 1 see at times the glance of Channing'i 
eye, the fine clear crimson of his cheek, I cannot helj "^ 
asking myself whether tliese times of exaltation are no "^ 

I the contents of a dangerous chalice which, wliile the; ^ 

enhance life, bring death all the nearer ; the Prometheu! 

I spirit which steals the fire of heaven is compeUed to paj 

I for it with days of imprisonment and son'ow. Eu 

who could or who would prevent the bird from seekin| 
the mountain even though he become the prey of thi ' 

I fowler, or the silk -worm from spinning, .although sb ' 

spina her own tomb ? From the very threads that shi ' 

I spins the human race after all make their holiday attire. 

I On Monday my good hosts took me to Miss Lynch 

who lives in one of the quiet and fashionable quarters oi 

( New York. And, for a little time, I took leave of this 

couple, so pure-heai-ted, so happy in each other, bS 
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^ofinitely kind to me. But I shall return to them ; with 
Oiem I shall have my he ad -quarters,- and my home 
j^heiiever I return into Uiia neighbourhood ; such was 
^e agreement between ua before we parted. 

On Tuesday I dhied with Mrs. Ku-kland, the author of 
lat excellent and amusing hooi, " A New Home in the 
" and saw in the evening from sixty to seventy of 
tier fiiends. Amongst these was a remai'kahly agi'eeable 
feentleman from Illinois, who invited me to his house 
fclere, and who promised to be my cicerone in that part 
jf>f the great west. llrs. Kirkland is one of the strong 
■pomen of the country, with much m plomh, but with also 
fenuch womanliness both of heart and soul, kind as a 
kziother, a friend and fellow- citizen ; one whom I like, 
Bjid of a character to which I feel myself attracted ; her 
Ebeautiful smile and the flash of her brown eye, when she 
Ibecomes animated, betray the spirit which lives in her 
lljook of the "New Home," but over which the mis- 
jfortunes and burden of life seein afterwai'ds to have cast 
> veil. 

J On Wednesday I was taken to a lady's academy, 
^called " the Rutger Institution," from the name of the 
pjfounder, and here I saw four hundred and sixty young 
^girls, and some excellent arrangements for their instruc- 
^tion and cultivation. I also heai'd and read several 
^compositions by the young girls, both in prose and verse; 
D^and I could not but admire the perspicuity of thought, 
^the perfection of the language, and above all, the Uving 
^and beautiful feeling for life which these productiona 
^displayed. Genius, properly so called, I did not find in 
^them ; and I question' the wisdom of that pubhcity which 
^ is given to such youthful efforts. I fear that it may 

5 awaken ambition and an inclination to give importance 
to literary activity, which befools many young minds, 
H' while so few are possessed of the divine ^ft of genius 
■llucli alone makes literature as well as autLora ^oo&. ^t ^ 
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anything. I fear tiiat it causes them to forget for a mertft 
show of life the beauty of that life of which EjTon speakl^ 
in these glorious lines — "^i 

Majiy are poets, but without the asme ; 

Many ore poets who baya ueyer peanad 

Their inspirations, and perchance the best; * 

They felt, aai lovfrd, and died. • ■ * 

They contpresaed 

Tbe Ood within them, and regained the stars, 

Ualaurellfld upon earth, but far more bleflaed 

Tlian those who are degraded by the jarH 

OFpaaaion and their fnultioB linked to &me. 

Conquerors of high renown, but full of aeare. 

' I have also taken the Uherty of expressing this in 

little preface which I have been asked to write for thes 
productions, which ai'e about being published. And 
any case, these words of Goethe, in " Faust," apply to 

writers — 

First we should live ; we afterwords may write. 

These young girls may be said as yet scarcely to havel I 

i lived, known, thought enough to write of tlieir 

I experience, their own faith and conviction. Theywritepfct 

as people sing, by the ear. It is good, it is excellent thai 

every one should early learn to disentangle their thoughts, 

I ■ . to express themselves well and clearly, and for thislU; 

purpose are these trials of authorship commendable. Br 

t But the publicity, the having them printed, the trum-tt& 

' peting them abroad, tlie rewarding them, and so on, canfef 

I that also be good for tie young, for any one, or forinu 

\ anything ? |ii 

I True genins will in its own way and its own time make 

for itself a path to praise and renown, 

Y For it ia a god; 

' " Its nwn course it knoweth. 

And the paths through tlio clouds. 

After having gone through the Institute, and taken 
breakfast with the family whose name it beai's, and which 
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beems to belong to the wealtliy and fashionable class 
bf the city, I dined with the N.'b, whom you may 
pemember were with ua at Arsta, and who had now 
bindly invited me to their house. They wished also to 
take me to the opera this evening, but Miss Ljmch was 
jgoing to have a large party, where I was to be introduced 
to people, and people were to be introduced to me, and 
t di'ove therefore to the house to act the parrot in a great 
crowd of people till towards midnight. These introdue- 
bions are very wearisome ; beeauBe I must for a hundred 
times reply to the same questions, and these for the most 
bart of an unmeaning and trivial character, just as people 
would put to a paiTot, whose answers are known before- 
band — for example : Had you a good passage from 
Elngland ? How do you like New York ? How do you 
like America ? How long have you been here ? How 
long do you think of remaining ? Where are you going 
to from here ? and such like, 

' It is true that numbers of really kind and good- 
fcearted iieople come to see me, and I am not mistaken 
■in the feeling wliich brings many others ; but there are 
*oo many. It is an actual wliiii of presentations and 
HKraps of conversation which serves no other purpose 
pibhan to make tlie soul empty and the body weary. A good '." 
keamest conversation with an earnest person would be a 
Bfefreshment, But scarcely could I have begun such a one 
picfore I must turn round my head again to reply to the 
fcfl^uestion, " Had you a good passage ?" or " What do yoa 
flunk of New York ? " or " How do you like America ?•" 
b Such fetes as these are one's ruin ! And in the mean- 
time I am taken up with visits, letters, and notes, 
Invitations, autographs, so that I liave no time for myself. 
I had this morning a charming visit from a little lady 
jctor, that is to say, a lady who practises the healing 
Miss H. H., " female physician," as she calls 
t, fr'gm Boston, who invited me to her house ther&t 




insisted upon it that I must come, would not let 
escape till I Lad promised, and was all the time so 
of animation, and bo irresistibly merry that we', she 
I and the whole company, burst into one peal of laughte^ 
after another. There was besides so much that wa 
excellent and really sensible iu what she said, and I fel 
that there was so much heart in the zealous littlt. 
creature, that I could not help liking her, and made her . 
the promise as she wished. With her was another lady, , 
as quiet as she was active, a female professor of phreno- , 
logy, who wished to get hold of my head. But my pool 
head has now enough to do to hold itself up in the whic 
of company life. , 

I have passed the forenoon in making visits witl ' 
Mrs. Kirkland, and at six o'clock I went to dine witl , 
I Consul Habieht, our Swetiish Consul in New York, who ^ 

F is very agreeable and polite, but who dines so horrihlj ,j 

I late. In the morning I shall be taken by a lively lady, . 

I Mrs, L., to her countty seat on the Hudson, and . 

I on Saturday I return to see a great ntmiber of people ai 

Miss Lynch's. And thus is every day occupied for th( i 
whole time. 

Sunday the IStli. — And now for a short time befoK , 
going to church let me converse a little with my Agatha . 
Do you know that it is really remarkable what I hav 
gone through, both as regards people and things. I an , 
beginning to have an esteem for myself. But it is reall ( 
I necessary to be strong as a stranger and a guest in thi 

country, . 

I The day before yesterday Mrs. L. (an excellent typ j^ 

of the exuberantly youthful life of the people of tii 
New World), fetohed me and Miss Lynch to her villa a f 
the Hudson. But firstly, we had to pay a morning visi i 
k to a rich lady, who had a morning reception, then to 

I little Quaker lady, eighty-four years old, the Jiandsomea 

little old woman I ever sfiw, and who in her delicate whi^ 
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busker garments and muslin, seemed to me lite a living 
I made a sketch of hex head in my album, to 
Irs. L.'a great delight, who desired people to come and 
i at the old lady, and at me as I sketched her. 
After this we drove to a great lunatic asylum, Bla- 
'iningdale, as it is called. And here I was deUghted — 
delighted hy the affectionate consideration for the patient 
which is shown in everything, and which treats these, the 
earth's most unforttmate beings, as the children of the 
'family. Music is heard in many of the rooms, for there 
Ss a considerable number of pianos in the estabhshment ; 
■and the feeble mind seemed especially to enjoy the relaxa- 
tion it thus obtained. Without, flowers were cultivated 
find planted in garden beds (ttitliiu, the ladies also made 
lowers). There was also a museum of minerals, shells, 
stuffed birds, and other animals, besides a hbrary and 
other things : all calculated to awaken an interest in the 
diseased mind, and to tm'n it from its morbid self- 
'oljservation to the observation of other objects, and to 
occupy it therewith. The park which smTouads the 
^ousBj is large and beautiful; and the patients may 
■wander undisturbed in its many alleys, enjoy the beauty 
of the countiy, and rest on the benches under the trees, 
The flowers were a real luxury here, and on all hands one 
met with agreeable objects, with the exception, of course, 
Pof the poor lunatics themselves. Nay, even in them also, 
"for in them one sees objects of much mercy — mercy which 



produces the most beautiful results, because the method 



i 

ivhich is imiversaUy adopted in tlie United States for the 
9 treatment of the insane, operates so beneficially that their 
Precorery belougs to the rule, incm'able insanity forming 
•the exception ; that is to say, if on the commencement of 
Tlhe disease the patient has been immediately placed in 
Mone of these excellent asylums. 

From this asylum we continued our way into the 
RfiDBjBtiy. Our hostess continually, aa we diOT^ B^cic^ 
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springing out of the caiTiage, now to fetch a basket with , q 
cakes and other tilings for her housekeeping, now for '] 
bouquets for Miss Lynch and myself. At length we came 1 
to the beautifiU villa, F. Hall, on the Hudson, where we j 
found a laxge family party assembled, and where I 
111'. L., a kind old gentleman and a Quaker, just as 
quiet in body and mind as his wife was restless, was 
waiting dinner for us,— a substantial and dehcious dinner, 
as were all the dinners I saw in this country. In 
the evening we had a party of about sixty persons. It 
was more agreeable than I expected, and fatigued me 
less. But ah ! how these Americans, and in particular 
these lady Americans, do ask question upon question! 
My gay hostess — a sort of Ameha A., but with yet 
higher " spirits," — refreshed and amused me. She was bo 
full of unaffectedly fresh life. Thus, for example, she 
Bung, and very well too ; but tliere was a part of the song 
which was evidently too high for her voice, and when she 
came to this a second time, she stopped short just as if 
the notes had stuck fast in her throat, rose up and left 
the piano, as much untroubled as if she had been singing 
alone to herself, and went and chatted and laughed with 
various people in the company. This was all very sweet 
and fresh. !Mr. L. is a handsome, fatherly old gentle- 
man, whom I like much. He is his wife's second husband; 
and beneath this family life there is a romantic love-story, 
more beautiful and noble than one generally finds in 
written romances. 

I slept well, and awoke by seeing a strong red light 
shining through the Venetian shutters of my window. I 
thought of fire, and sprang up. But it was the crimson 
light of sunrise which glowed with pale red flames in the 
eastern heavens, above the gi'een heights, above the calm 
miiTor-hke river, and the v^hite sails quietly sleeping, and 
which now, as it were, shook off sleep, awoke by its 
It was enchantingly beautiful. I, too, shook 
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I off sleep, both of body and mind, at this glorious spectacle. 

r This Aurora which kissed and transfigured everything, 
hving or dead ! For such siglits and such scenes is 
ICing David's song of praise alone available. " Sing to 
the Lord a new song ! Sing to the Lord all the earth 1 " 

That beautiful morning hour passed by, and I went 
down to breakfast. Then began the torment of the day, . 
with company both ia doors and out, and the eternal 
questions, which did not leave me a moment's peace, and 
which inteniipted every dawning sentiment of delight in 
the lovely landscape. Some handsome young giiis, in 
particular, drove me almost to desperation by their — 
" Miss Bremer, have you seen the telegraph there, on the 
other side of the river ? " " Miss Bremer, do you see the 
railway down there ? " " Miss Bremer, do you see the 
splendid fohage on the river-banks ? " And " Miss Bremer, 
have you such in Sweden ? " 

To hear and to have to answer such questions as these 
two or three times, is quite too much ; but if they are 
repeated six or seven times, and one does not see any end 
to it ! — At length, quite worn out by it, I told Mrs. L. 
that I could not beai' company in the morning, but that 
during this time I must be a httle alone ; she took it well 
and kindly, — mentioned it to the young girls, who also, 
were verj' amiable about it, and left me in peace. But 

I I fear that the young have hved with nature, as if they 
heard her not, and forgot her for railroads and outward 

] gUtteriug things, and see not in. her an insti'uctresa and a 

' friend. If it were not so, they would talk less and listen 
more, or have a httle more reflection. But it is not their 
&ult. 

In the forenoon I drove round in the carriage with my 
hostess, Bancroft, the historian, and Anne Lynch to call 

I on several of the neighbours. I saw in their beautiful 
villas a vast amount of comfort and even the exquisite 

Ljuxory of pictm'es and statues ; met iu one place w\<i^ % 
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horrible lion-hunter, who tormented ns with talk, albums, 
the desire for autographs and subscriptions and so on, 
and persecuted us even to our cai-riage, whither we had 
betaken ourselves, calling after Mr. Bancroft to know 
where he lived. " Drive, drive ! " cried we, laughing, and 
BO drove as fast as we could to the so-called " High 
Bridge," where a glorious natural scene met our eyes. 
Yes, tlie scenery of this new world seems to me rich and 
beautiful ; if one could only see it in peace, and with 
time for reflection ! But here, in the neighhom'hood of 
New York, people seem ol)l!ged every moment to turn 
their heads or their attention to the Croton Aqueduct, 
which conveys water from Croton to New York, a mag- 
nificent and excellent work, invaluable to the great city ; 
but which gave me a deal of trouble ! But now to 
proceed on our drive. Our hostess talked and laughed 
and joked the whole time in her overflowing animation 
and men'iment. The carnage jumped over stock and 
stone along the had road, like a leaping calf. I sat silent 
and patient, out of sheer fatigue. Thus drove we tound 
the country and shore, and at length back to dinner, to 
see company, write autographs, and so on ; then drove at 
full gallop to New York, where the Downings were to 
meet me, and a great party at Miss Lynch's. To tliis 
house on the Hudson also, and to this lady did I 
promise to return next summer, to go with her to her 
father's large farm, where she was brought up, and 
where her father and sisters still lived. Yes, we were 
to do a deal togetlier. But all ! the exuberantly sfrdent 
lady, who I think might prevent the Hudson from 
freezing, I feel myself like a feeble fly beside her, and 
cannot but remember the story of " Le pot de fer et le pot 
de terre." 

The Downings were already in Miss Lynch's parlour 
when I an-ived. I was so glad to see them, and to be able 
to pour out my heart to them in full freedom, that all at 
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once I felt myself rested. And if you had seen me a few 
lioiira later in a company of about a hundred people, you | 
would not have imagined that a few hours before I had 
been weary and completely knocked up. Only to see 
Downings reriyed me, to say nothing of various beautiful 
acts of kiudnesa on tlieir part. Mr. Downing looked so 
well this evening that he attracted the attention of many 
people by his remarkable and distinguished appearance, as 
he wandered among the crowd with his resei-ved demeanour, 
his deep and speaking eye, liis half shy, half proud 
expression. The company at Miss Ljiich's this evening j 
was remarkably handsome : I saw some splendid toiletteB j 
and some splendid figures among the ladies. The men, 
in a general way, are not handsome ; but they have a 
manly appearance, — have good foreheads, bright eyes, a , 
cheerful and determined manner. The hostess herself, in , 
an elegant white dress, exactly suited to her slender and 
well-made figure, and with a white flower in her hair, 
ornamenting that simply beautiful and graceful head, was 
one of the most agreeable forms in the company, moving 
about lightly and freely as a bird, introducing people to 
one another, mingling them in conversation in such a 
manner as always gave pleasure with those happy words 
and expressions which some people can never hit upon, 
let them seek ever so much, but which others can hit upon 
without seeking for; and Anne Lynch is one of these. 

I distinguished myself pecuharly as a flower- distributor. 
I had received a great number of flowers to-day, and Iw 
thus enabled to give a little bouquet of flowers to one and ' 
another lady in company. This flower-distribution pleased ' 
me greatly, because it furnished me with an opportunity of 
sajing, or at all events, of looking a little kindness to 
many a one. And tins is nearly the only thing I can 
return for all the kindness wliich I receive here. 

Among the guests of the evening I remember in pai- 
r au agreeable Mrs. Osgood, one of the best i^oeX^wae!^ 



of the United States, not only for her beautiful speaking 
eyes, hor manner and stj^le of expression, both so full of 
Houl, but also because she placed in my bands her fen, 
saying tliat it must remind me of " Fanny." All the ladies 
in this country use fans, and flutter and manoeuvre a 
great deal with them ; but I, as yet, had not furnished 
myself with one. I remember also in particular a gentle- 
man with splendid eyes, and frank, cordial manner, whom 
I wished I could have had more conversation with, for 
there was evidently both genius and heaii in him. He is 
one of the most celebrateJ preachers of the Episcopal 
Church of New York, and is named Hawks. This was, 
as yet, the most entertaining evening party I had been to 
in this country. 

Later. — ^I have now been to church with Mrs. Kirkland, 
and have heard one of the best sermons I ever heard : 
no narrow-minded sectarian view of religion and life, but 
one in which the church — a regular cathedral chtu'ch — 
arched itself over life, as the dome of heaven arches 
itself over earth and all iis creatures ; a large-minded 
sermon, such as properly befits the New World, that 
great new home for all the people, and all the races of the 
world. Bergfalk was also among the audience, and was 
as much struck as I was with the sermon and the preacher, 
Mr, Bellows. 

I am now going to dine with my friends, the Downings, 
at the Astor House; and the evening I spend with a 
family of the name of S, To-mon-ow I go to a grand 
dinner, and in the evening to the opera. 

Thursday. — Is there in tliis world anytliing more weari- 
some, more dismal, more intolerable, more indigestible, 
more stupefying, more unbearable, anj-thing more calcu- 
lated to kill both soul and body than a gi'eat dinner at 
New York ? For my part, I do not believe there is. 
People sit down to table at half-past five or six o'clock 
tUey are sitting at table at nine o'clock, sitting and being. 
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served with the one course after another, with the one 
I indigestible dish after another, eating and being silent. 
have never heard such a silence as at these gi'eat dinners. 
In order not to go to sleep, I am obliged to eat, to eat 
■ without being hungry, and dishes, too, which do not agree 
with me. And all the while I feel such an emotion of 
I impatience and wrath at this mode of wasting time and 
God's good gifts, and that in so stupidly wearisome a 
manner, that I am just ready to fling dish and plate on 
the floor and repay hospitality by a seimon of rebuke, if I 
only had courage enough. But I am silent, and aufl'er 
and gramble and scold in silence. Not quite beau- 
tiful this ; but I cannot help it ! I was yesterday at 
one of these great dinners — a horrible feast! Two 
elderly gentlemen, lawyers, sat opposite me, sat and 
dozed while they opened their moutlis to put in the 
delicacies which were offered to them. At our peasant- 
weddings, where people also sit thi'ee hours at table, there 
are, nevertheless, talk and toasts, and gifts for the bride 
and bridegroom, and fiddlers to play in every dish ; but 
here one lias nothing but the meat. And the dinners in 
Denmark ! I cannot but think of them, with their few 
but excellent dishes, and animated cheerful guests, who 
merely were sometimes too loud in tlieir zeal for talking, 
and making themselves heard; the wit, the joke, the 
' stories, the toasts, the conversations , that merry, free, 
I lively laisser aller, which distinguishes Danish social life ; 
I in truth, it was champagne — ^champagne for soul and body 
I at the entertainments there ! — the last at which I was 
present in Europe before I came hitlier. But these 
entertainments here ! they are destined to hell, as Heiberg 
I says in " A Soul after Death," and they are called " the 
tiresome." And they ought to be introduced into the 
Litany. On this occasion, however, Fortune was kind 
to me and placed by my side the interesting clergyman, 
pDx. Hawks, who during dinner explained to me with, hia 
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beautiful voice, and in his lucid and excellent manner, his 
ide&s regarding the remains in Centi'al America, and hia 
hypothesis of the union of the two continents of America hi 
and Asia in a very remote age. It was interesting to hear Hi 
him, and interesting would it be to me to see and hear SI 
more of this man, whose character and majinev attract 
me, He also is among those who have invited me to his 
house and home, but whose invitation I am obliged to 
decline, and in this case I feel that it is a renimciation 
and loss. 

A3 he led me from the dinner-table, I proposed to him 
to preach against such dinners. But he shook his head, 
and said, with a smile, "Not against dinners, Miss 
Bremer ! " 

Gentlemen, even the best of them, are decidedly too 
_ fond of eating. 

When at night I went home with Anne Lynch, the air 
was deUcious, and the walk through this night air, and 
in the quiet sti-eets — the causeways here are broad and 
as smooth as a house-floor — very agreeable. The starry 
heavens — God's town — stood with streets and groups of 
gUttflriug dwellings in quiet grandeur and silence above 
us. And here, in that quiet, starlight night, Anne 
Lynch unfolded aU her soul to me, and I saw an earnest 
and profound depth, bright with stars, such as I scarcely 
expected in this gay being, who, butterfly -like, flutters 
through the life of society as in its proper element. I 
had always thought her uncommonly agreeable, had 
admired the abihty with which she, without affluence, 
and who, alone by her talents and personal endowments, 
had made for herself and for lier estimable mother an inde- 
pendence, and by which she had become the gathering 
point for the hterary and the most cultivated society of 
New York, who assembled once a week in her drawing- 
room. I had admired also her inoffensive wit ; her 
child-like gaiety and good-humour, and especially liked 
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a certain expression in her eye, as if it were seeking for 
something, " something a long, long way off," even in 
her apparently dissipated worldly life ; in a wordj I had 

j liked her, had a deep interest Ln her — now I loved her. 

■} She is one of the birds of Pai'adise which skims over 

( the world without soihug its wings with its dtist. Anne 
LjTich, with her intUviduahty and her position in society, 
is one of the pecnliar figures of the New World. , 

The evening and night parties which I see here . 
are, for the rest, not to compare with the most beautiful 
of the kind which I have seen in Sweden and Denmark. 
Here there is not space nor yet flowers enough, nor air 
enough. Above everything, I lack costume, character in 
dress. The ladies are handsome, are well and tastefiJly 
dressed, but they are too much like one another. The 
gentlemen ai-e all dressed alike. This cannot here be 
otherwise, and it is good and right at the bottom. But 
it is not good for picturesque effect. Nor does it seem 
to me that tlie mental individuality is sufficiently marked 
to produce an outward impression. But to this subject 
I must return. 

At the opera this evening I saw a large and handsome 
building; splendid toilettes in the boxes, and on the 
stage a prima donna, as Desiemona, against whom I 
Lave nothing to object, excepting that she could love 

I such a disagreeable Otliello. The music, the singing, 
and the scenery, all tolerably good (with the exception of 
Othello), but nothing very good. One might say, ce n'eat 
•pas fa.' but there was nothing which would make oue 
th'Tk " C 'est fa ! " like a tone, a glance, a gestui'e of 
Jenny Lind. 

A lectm'e was delivered last Sunday evening, in the 
same hall where 1 had heard Chaniiing, on Christian 
Socialism, by Mr. Hemy James, a wealthy, and, as it 
said, a good man. His doctidne was that which 
teeogniaea no right but that of inyoluntaiy attr&ctii^o^ 
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no Inw of duty but that of tLe artist's worship of beanty o 
no God hut that of tte pantheist, everywhere 
yet nowhere — a doctrine of which there is no lack o ti 
preachers either in Sweden. After the conclusion of tbf a- 
diecourse, which was given extempore, with accordant litf la 
and flashing vivacity, Channing arose and said, that 
the doctrine which we had just heard enunciated v 
Christian SoeiaUsm, then he did not agree with it ; tliat 
the subject ought to be searched to the bottom ; that he 
conaidered the views of the speaker to he erroneous, and 
that on the following Sunday he would take up the question 
in that place, and show them in what the errors of thesie '^ 
views consisted." n 

The thing has excited attention, because both speakers ,, 
are fellow -labourers in a newspaper called " The Spirit \^ 
of the Age," and both are men of distinguished talent ^ 
I am glad, as I shall thus have an opportunity of j. 
hearing Channing before I leave New York, and that on ^ 
one of the most interesting subjects of the day audit, 
period. ii 

The next letter which you will receive from me wiEij, 
be from the homes of New England. Next Monday t^ 
Bet off with the S.'s. One of the first homes in whickL 
I shall rest after the festival of Thanksgiving Day^jg 
will be that of the excellent and noble poet LoweUiy 
The invitation came to me from himself and his wife, j 
while I was with the Downings. As yet I have scarcelyHg. 
done anything but go from one house to another, iii1t( 
teresting, but troublesome, for one must always h% 
charged, if not exactly with genius, at least with goodia 
humour and strength to see company, and to 
able, when one often feels oneself so weary as not to bf 
good for anything else than to sit in a comer and b< 
silent— or spin. But, thank God for all that is gooi 
f^D'l joy-giving ! And bow much more joyfully should 
spin this life of festivals and living impressions if I 
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but know that you, my little Agatha, were joyful and a 
fcttle better, AVe cannot, however, expect very much at 
this time of the year. I kiss mamma'a hand, and thank 
Ifcer for that dear letter, and embrace you across the 
(reat waters. 



» LETTER VI. 

Wbsteo BOUGH, Sec. 2nd, 1M9. 
■^ My deab little Agatha, — I now write to you from a 
Pttle town neai' Boston, wliile waiting for the railway 
kroin, which at five o'clock will take us, that is to say, 
pyself, Mr. and Mrs. S., their little son Eddy, and 
trofessor Bergfalk, whom I induced to come with U3. He 
piust not begin here to bury himself among books as he 
Bid in Sweden : he must go abroad, and see a little of 
pfe and mankind here to begin with, and celebrate the 
festival of Thanksgiving — one of the really national 
i^stivala of the Americana — in the heart of the State 
trhere it arose, and where it still is cordially main- 
piuned. When winter comes, he may read to his heart's 
Kbntent in hia beloved books. The truth is Bergfalk 
waa not hard to persuade, but came willingly and with 
Measure. 

( I wrote to you last in New York during my warfare 
Ehere. It was very troublesome to me, and did not mend at 
Brooklyn. Strangers came from morning to evening, and, 
Hhough many amiable people were among them, I longed 
•tiiany a time merely to lie down and sleep. I must, 
••jiowever, tell you of the occasions when the interest of the 
^jhoment chased away aU drowsiness and fatigue and made 
(fee more awake than ever. Amongst these stands fore- 
wst the evening of Channing's improvised leetui'e. 
ftst Sunday evening Channing was fully himself, and 
i discourse poured foiih like a clear rushing raec. 
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logical, perspicuous, glorious in subject aiid in elaboration 
It was to me a spirituul feast. He started with the idea d '^^ 
& personal God in opposition to tbat of the pantheist, every' J 
where and nowhere ; deTcloping from that divine per e» 
Bonality the thence derived doctrine of duty, of social law 
of beauty, of immortality as applicable to every man, ta J 
every human society, antl proved how merely upon this t 
ground Christian Socialism, or Christian community, could ? 
become stable, could advance humanity to its highesi » 
pnmose. Channing did not this time interrupt himsel 1 
onra; he did not replace a single word, carried along by( e 
continued inspiration, sustained by an enthusiasm withoui « 
extravagance, without passion, never violating the law o a 
beauty, and with a polemical creed which never wounded t 
the divine law. He merely once said in a somewhat S 
eharper tone, that the "person who did not in his own»> 
breast become conscious of the duality of human nature, >i 
who did not combat with a lower self, is either without H 
humanity, or is deeply to be pitied," ic 

The hall was quite full of people, and the profoundest t 
attention prevailed. At the close of the oration a circle I 
of congratulating friends gathered around Channing. Itf 
saw even the speaker of the former evening, Mr. H. James, « 
go forward to Channing, lay his hand upon his shoulder, i\ 
as if caressingly, as he said " You have done ma ss it 
injustice; you have misunderstood me!" He seemet * 
pale and agitated, but perfectlj' kind. *i 

I went in a httle carriage alone with Channing fron H 
Broold}'n to New York this evening, and remaxkei « 
how desirous he seemed of dissipating his thoughts am lo 
occupying them with subjects foreign to that of tin ^i 
lecture. Now, as he took me back to the carriage an* f 
we were about to separate (he was to remain in Ne( t 
York, and I was returning to Brooklyn), I could not avoic i 
saying to him, "How happy you must have felt thi ' 
evening ! 
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" Yea, oh yes ! " he replied, with a half s 



"but 
3 woTiTidecl Mr. James ! " 

Afterwards he extended to me liis hand, with his 
peaniing smile, and said — 
) " We shall meet in the morning ! " 
t But when comes that morning ? We have now parted 
tor a long time. But it is true, that if one ever meets 
B spirit like that of Channing, it must be felt like ft 
Imeetiiig in the morning. 

; I recollect one evening party at the S.'a with espeeial 
toleasnre. There were a sufficiency of space, air, flowers, 
luid some remarkably agreeable people. A noble, hand- 
some Miss S. recited a poem with much pathos of voice, 
but otherwise altogether quietly. She and her handsome 
aister wore real chrysanthemums in their hair. One 
most charming young girl played on the piano one of her 
own compositions, fuU of sweet feeling. Young C. sang. 
STiey danced also. It was a gay, agreeable party, where 
each performed some social duty, and where all seemed 
to enjoy life, and each other's society. 

On Monday morning we set off, taking our way through 
Connecticut. I left New York and Brooklyn witli many 
an unanswered letter of invitation, many un visited 
Jchoola and institutions coming speeding after me, as if to 
lay hold upon me ! I had a had conscience. I actually 
Can away from the battle of people. I could not do 
atlierwise. If I had been two people I could not have 
answered all the invitations, calls, etc., — and I am only 
Bne ! But I shall return to New York. I must yet s 
lomething more of its best and of its worst ; among the 
Utter, that portion of the city which is called "Five 
Points," from five streets coming together at one place, 
and where the lowest and the most dangerous population 
of the city has its abode. I asked Mr. D., in joke, 
whether he would go through the " Five Points," with me. 
He answered decidedly, " No." Ah ! "II hello eilbuom" 
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is not there to be met with. But beyond the beaatiiit ogl 
find the good, seek I for truth and for reality in every lic 
thing and everywhere. I must also make myself somewha f^i 
better acquainted with tlie five points bi the refined life o Hi 
New York ; for 1 know that there, aa in all great cities, ii thi 
also to be fouud in the life of the higher class tlie five b 
ugly and dangerous points. As the first point I reckon Si 
the long and tiresome dinners. Al 

New York appears to me outwardly a plodding and le 
busy city without beauty and interest. There are beautifal a 
and quiet parts, with beautiful streets and dwellings ; bttt ta 
there the life in the streets is dead. On the Broadway, b 
again, tliere is an endless tumult and stir, crowd and k 
bustle, and in the city proper, people crowd as if for dear il 
life, and the most detestable fumes poison the air. New 
York is the last city in the world in which I would hve. 
But it is also to be regarded merely as a vast hotel, a 
caravanserai both for America and Europe. Besides, it is 
true that I always felt myself there in such a state of 
combat and so fatigued, that I had not time to look aromad 
for anj-tliing beautiful. But, thank heaven ! I know 
Brooklyn, and there I could both live and sleep. 

And now let ua proceed on our way tlirough the valleys 
of Connecticut to the small homes of New England, the 
home-laud of the earliest pilgrims. 

In the afternoon we reached Hartford. We were 
invited for the evening to Mrs. Sigouruey's, the author of 
"Pleasant Memories from Pleasant Lands;" and here I 
shook hands with the whole town I believe, — ^from the 
bishop, a handsome old prelate, to the school girl, and 
played my usual part ia society. Mrs. Sigourney, a very 
kind little sentimentalist, but a veiy agreeable lady, 
di^essed in green, about fifty years old, with a good 
motherly demeanour, would perforce keep me with her all 
night, and I could not go back to my excellent chamber 
at the hotel, which I would so gladly have done, where I 
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lit rest and have been silent. In. the morning, however, 
rgot the little annoyance in breakfast and conversation 
I my kin<l hostess and her agreeable only daughter. 
! sun shone into the room, and the whole had the 
■acter of a good home made ivann by love. In such 
les I always do well, and I should have liked to have 
ed longer with Mi-s. Sigoumey had it been possible, 
larting she presented me with a handsome volmne of 
collected poetical works, and therein I read a poem 
3d " Our Country," for which I could liave kissed her 
d, so beautiful was it, and so noble and so truly 
inine is the spirit it breathes. As coming from a 
lan and a mother there is great beauty in the following 
ress to her native land^ 

All beautiful and glorioua ! thou dost wrap 

The robea of Liberty around tiy breast, ^^m 

And as a, mutrou vratcb tby little ocea ^^H 

Wbo intra their cradle seek ths village-achool, ^^H 

BenriDg the baptiam on their infant brow ^^H 

Of Christian faith and knowledge; like the bud 
That at the burating of itB eheath, doth feel 
Pure dews, and heaTenward turn. 

There ia thy atrength, 
In thy young children, and in those who lead 
Their aauJa to righteouaneaa. The mother'a prayer 
With her avteet lisper ere it ainka to reat— 
The faithful teacher mid a plastic group — 
The classic holla, the hamleta slender spire, 
From wheuce, as from the aolenm gothio pile 
That crowna the oity'a pomp, aacendeth sweet 

Jehovah's praise ; these are thy strength, my land t 

These are thy hope. ^^H 

Oh lonely art, that rid'et ^^^| 

A toasiitg deluge, dark with history's wi-ecks, ^^H 

And paved with dead that mode not bearen their help, ^^^M 
Gkid keep thee perfect in thy many parts, ^^^| 

Bound in one living whole. ^^^H 

Ster those pleasant morning hours I was obliged agfi^^ 
ee people, and was therefore taken out by my hostess 
, carriage to see the town, whicli appears to me to be 
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weU-built auil well-situatod. The public buildinga art h 
the largest and the most omamented of any in the p 
town. But everything, both within and without, testifies t 
of affluence and prosperity. About noon I took leave ol ^ 
my Mends at Hartford, and promised to come back. 

It was rather late when we reached Worcester, where ^ 
we had an invitation from the Mayor, and who this j 
evening kept open house in our honour. As soon, there- 
fore, as we had arrived, we were obliged to dress ourselves 
and go to a gi-and party. As there was a great gathering 
in the town of the schools and the teachers of the district, 
the house was so crowded that we could scarcely move in 
the rooms, and my host himself did not know the na 
of many persons whom he presented to me. But it 
all the same to me, because it is very seldom that those 
foreign names fix themselves in my memory ; and kind 
people are all alike welcome to a fiiendly hand-shaking 
with me. We were received also with beautiful and 
cordial songs of welcome, and with gifts of flowers from 
handsome girls and young men. I played the Neck's 
polska to them, and Rebecca S. related to them, in my 
stead, the legend of the Neck and the Priest, the profound 
sentiment of which never fails to impress the mind of the 
hearer, and which is an excellent specimen of the poptilar 
poetry of Scandinavia. 

Among the guests in company was the celebrated 
blacksmith and Unguist, Elihu Burrit, a very tail andi 
strong-limbed man, with an unusually lofty forehead, || 
large beautiful eyes, and, above all, handsome and strong li 
features ; — a man who would excite attention in any 1 
company whatever, as well for his appearance as for the 
expression of singular mildness and human love which 
marks his countenance. He had lately arrived here 
fi-'om the Peace Congress, I beheve in Paris, and talked 
about peace principles, of -which much is said and taught 
in these tlie oldest lands of the pilgrim fathers. X 
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s leclared myself to be a frieiid of war, of a good rigliteouB 
H rar, when, at least, peace cannot have a great and 
1 jroIoDged life on earth. But what is now the state 
•fcf the world during a long peace ? Do not thousands of 
kittle dwarfs stick up their hea,ds and fight with pins 
W pen-points, sticking and scratching from right to 
fleft, calling up petty-mindedness, selfishness, bitterness, 
il causing petty ai&onts, wretched gratification, idle tales 
laad endless vexation in every quarter? Is'not society 
.broken up into a thousand httle quaWels and little 
I eorientions ? If now a serious, honourable war occurred, 
|like the giants who crush the dwarfs. People would then 
'forget their petty contentions for great common interests. 
In these they would again become brothers: and after the 
giants come the gods, and with them the renovation of 
life.* Mankind must evidently grow in heart and in 
intelligence ; and the community must perfect its work 
tefore they talk about tmiversal peace. This must 
proceed from within. 

Among the questions which were this evening put to 
me was this: — "What do you think of so many people 
coming to see you ? " — " I wish that I were handsomer ! " 
replied I, simply, and with truth. 

Our boat was a man of agreeable person, frank and 
kind as a true American, his wife was a graceful, agreeable 
■woman, with the stamp of peacefulness and refine- 
ment which I have frequently observed in the Quaker 
women, and which makes them particularly charming to 
me. She had lost an only child ; and had now adopted as 
ier own a little boy, who loved her as a mother, and who 
scarcely conid be happy when away from her. 

We spent the forenoon of the following day in visiting 
several small homes, many of them belonging to families 
of Quakers, which were all distinguished by their order 
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and neatness"^; but also, at the same time, I fancied by J 
something of stiffness and emptiness which would hi 
oppressive to me. After this we continued our waj 
to Uxbridge, where we were to keep the Thanksgivinf 
festival. 

I saw from the railroad the paternal home of Marcus S. ; 
that country house and home where he had been brought 
up with many brothers and sisters, and to which hia 
looks were now directed witli affection. The moon arose 
and shone upon the waters of the Blackstone river, along 
which the railroad runs. Lights glimmered from the ^ 
■factories on the other side of tlie I'iver, I saw this 
landscape, as in a dream, hour after hour, and rather^ ' 
saw than felt its beauty, because the motion and the'- 
rattle of the railway carriage produced a fatiguing and ' 
deafening effect. 

We took up our quarters with a newly married couple, i ' 
a physician and his little wife, the eldest niece of!' 
Marcus S. They had built their house according to 
one of Mr. Downing's designs, and laid out their garden i 
also after hia plan; and here they lived without a servant, £ 
the wife herself performing all the in-doors work. This ! 
is very much the custom in the small homes of the New i 
England states, partly from economic causes, and partly 
from the difficidty there is in getting good servants. I 
slept in a Httle chamber without a fire-place, according 
to the custom of the country ; but the night was so very 
cold that I could not sleep a wink; besides which, I 
was visited during the long night by some not very 
pleasing doubts as to how in the long run I should be able 
to get on in this country, where there is so much that I 
am unaccustomed to. When the sun however rose, 
shone upon a Httle white church ; which with its tapet 
spire rising out of a pine-wood upon a height, just before 
my window, and the whole landscape lit up by the morn- 
ing sun, presented so fresh, so northern, so Swedish m 
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aspect that it wanned my very heart, and I saluted 
Thanks giving- day with right tliankful feelings. The 
whole scene with its hills and its valleys, now brightened 
by the morning sun, actually resembled the scenery 
around us, and I thought of the Cliristmas morning at 
our church with its burning candles ; the pine wood 
and the Ut-up cottages within it, the peasants, the sledges 
with their little bells, and all the cheerful life of the 
sacred Christmas time ! But our little red-painted 
cottages were changed into small white houses which 
looked much more affluent. 

My hands were so benumbed with cold that I had 
difficulty in dressing, and was all in a shiver when 
I went down to breakfast in that little room, where, 
on the contrary, it was stiflingly hot from an iron stove. 
The breakfast, as is usual in tlie country, was abundant 
and excellent : but I cannot believe, that these abundant 
hot breakfasts are wholesome. 

After breakfast we went to church, for this day is 
regarded as sacred throughout ihe country. The preacher 
enumerated all the causes for thankfulness which his 
community had had, as well publicly as privately, all the 
good which they had experienced since the Thanksgiving 
festival of the foregoing year ; and although he was 
evidently not of a practical mind, and the history of the 
year was given rather in the style of a chronicle, " on 
this solemn and interesting occasion," yet from its subject 
and purpose it was calculated to engage the mind. 
Why have not we ; why have not all people such a festival 
in the year ? It has grown out of the necessities of the 
nobler popular heart ; it is the ascribing of our highest 
earthly blessings to their heavenly Giver. We have 
many publicly appointed days for prayer, but none for 
thanksgiving : it is not right and noble, 

I have inquired from many persons here tlie origin of this 
.festival in America ; but it is remarkable how little q«o%\» < 
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aro «Ll£ to throv light upon its historical commencemeit . 
The; kuiiw merely that it arose in the " earliest times i i 
the pilgrim -fatJicrs ia America," and that it has asM 
established itself in the church as the expression of Hi 
higher popular feeling. I have, nevertheless, heard it 
said—and it does not seem to me improbable — ^thali 
arose at the commencement of the colony, when, at a tin! 
of great scarcity, and in the prospect of approae]iii| 
bmine, five ships laden witli wheat arrived from England; 
that therefore it was for a long time the custom ii 
Mttssachussets to lay, at this festival, five grains of coO 
Upon the dimier-plate of each guest, which custom i 
retained to this day in certain of the parts of the State. 
The weather was splendid, but cold, as after chnni 
we walked thi-ough the rural city, with its small honsi 
and gardens, and saw the well-dressed inhabitants retuo 
ing home from church, Everytliing testified of order 
of easy cix'cum stances without show and luxuiy. ^*|itli 
diued in a large company, the dinner being at once abon- j 
dant yet frugal, at the house of one of Marcus S.'s relationship 
We spent the evening with Ms sister and her family, who 
own and cultivate a large farm near Uxbridge, the mother 
of our doctor's httle wife ; and here all the relations were 
assembled. The mistress of the liouse, a quiet, agreeable, 
motherly woman, " lady -like " in her manners, as was h« 
sister at the Phalanstery, and that from nobility and 
refinement of soul, pleased me extremely, as did all the 
simple cordial people of this neighbourhood; theywerel t 
much more heaa^ty, and much less given to asking ^ 
questions than the people I had met with in the great 
city parties. AVe had a gi'oat supper witli the two indis- 
pensable Thanksgiving-day dishes, roast tm'key and 
pumpkin pudding. It is asserted that the turkeys in 
the states of New England always look dejected as the 
time of Thanksgiving approaches, because then there is a 
,t slaughter among them. The clergyman who had 
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" preached in the morning asked a blessing, which would i 
^ have appeared too long had it not been for its exceUence. ' 
. After Bupper the young people danced. I taught them 

the Swedish dance called " ViifVa Wallmar," and played 
" the music for them, which excited general applause. 
Towards midnight we returned to our little home, Marcus 
and Rebecca occupying my former cold chamber, and a 
bed being made up for me in the pretty parlour, where I , 
had a bright coal fire and a letter from the Downinga, 
^ ' vhich made me still warmer than the fire — it was almost 
, too many good things ! Marcus and Rebecca said that 
they liked a cold sleeping- room, and that they were 
accustomed to it ; and it may be so ; but yet it was 
*^ tery kind ! In the morning my httle hostess brought me 
a, cup of coffee, which she herself had made, and waited 
npon me in the most sweet and kind manner. I was 
thankful, but rather ashamed ; nor would I have permitted 
it had I been younger and stranger tJiau I am. 

Bergfalk had also suffered much from the cold, although 
" lodged in excellent quarters with Marcus's sister. 

Friday forenoon we drove to Hopedale Community, a 
little Socialist settlement a few miles from Uxbridge, 
' I where also my friends have relatives and acquaintance. 
J The day was mild and the air soft, and the drive through 
5 the yet verdant meadows agreeable. One of Marcus's 
* nephews drove us. 

1 Hopedale Community is a small settlement altogether 
' founded npon Christian principles, and with a patriarchal 
basis. The patriarch and head of the establishment, 
Adiu Ballou, a handsome old gentleman, received us, 
surrounded by a numerous family. Each family has here 
its separate house and garden. The greater number of 
the people are handicraftsmen and agriculturists. Here 
also were we received with songs of welcome and flowers. 
Here also I remarked in the young people a singularly 
joyous and fresh life, and it was delightful to see thA 
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bfqtpy groups passing to and fro in the sunshine {rom 
one coinibrtable home to another. The church of the 
little commuDity, as well as its schoolhouse, struck me as L- 
remarkably imchurchlike. Various moral aphorisms, such l 
as "Hope on, hope ever;" " Try again," and such like, 
might be read upon the naked walls. For the rest it was 
evident that the poetic element had much more vitality 
here than among the community of New Jersey, The 
moral element constituted nevertheless the kernel even 
here, the poetic was merely an addition — the sugar in the 
moral cake. 

We dined in an excellent little home. They asked no 
questions of the guests, merely entertained them well and 
kindly. A negro and his wife came hither wishing to be 
received as members of the community. Hopeiiale Com- 
munity would suit me better than the North American 
Phalansterj', partly from the separate dwellings, and 
partly from the recognition of the Christian faith, as 
well as for the sake of the patriarch, who has the appear- 
ance of a man in whom one might place the most heart- 
felt confidence. The little community has been in 
existence about seven years, and consists of about thirty 
families, comprising in all one hundred and seventy 
souls. Every member pledges himself to "the Christian 
faith, non-resistance, and temperance," Adin Ballon 
has pubUshed a work on the right understanding of these 
subjects, which he gave me. 

Taking one thing with another, it seemed to me as if 
life in this home, and in this community, was deficient in 
gaiety, bad but few enjoyments for the intellect, or the 
sense of the beautiful ; but it was at the same time most 
truly estimable, earnest, God-fearing, induatrions, — upon 
the whole, an excellent foundation for a sti-ong popiJar 
life. From these small homes must proceed earnest men 
and women, people who take life seriously, and have 
$&Aj leamt to labour and to pray. Hopedale Community, 
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describes its object to be, " a. beginning upon 
r those industrial armies which ahall go foi 
render fruitful and to beautify the barrenr' 
larth, and to' make of them worthy dwelling- 
ices for practical Christian communities, and the wider 
extension of general improvement for tlie beat interests 
J. cpf mankiud." Practical Christianity ia the watchword of 
1^ these peaceful conquerors. " Blessed are the peace-" 

makers, for they shall inherit the earth." 
-, I shall for the present write no more about my cam- 
paign : although often amused and interested, I wonder 
continually whether I shall ever again have any rest; 
1 there seems no prospect of it, however. The cold is now 
iJ also come here, and it ia a hard master to strive against. 
"j To-day it is a regular tempest. — I wonder how it is with 
■ you, my darling, and whether you find yourself warm and 
. eomfortable in our quiet home in Stockholm. May you 
be so, my beloved Agatha, ami may the winter not be too 
evere for you ! 

BosTOH, Daxtaber 2nd. 

Here I am now, my dear child, in the midst of severe 
cold, but in a warm and handsome room in Revere House, 
with a glowing fire to beai- me company. Here I am 
installed by Marcus and Rebecca, who merely exhorted 
me to be comfortable and not to want for anything. 

In the forenoon I went with them to church, and heard 
a singular kind of sermon from Theodore Parker, a 
man of powerful character, and richly gifted as a speaker, 
who, with a strong and fearless spirit, applies the morality 
of Christianity to the political and social questions of the 
day and the country. He has a Socratic head, large 
well-formed hands, and his whole being, expression, 
gestures, struck me as purely original — the expression of 
a determined and powerful nature. 

I shall go in the evening to a Socialist meeting; thi^t , 
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is to say, if I do not prefer remaining iu my own room 
and enjoying an evening's peace ; and if I had requested 
this of my friends, I should have done bo. But I allof 
myself to be borne along vtHh the stream as long as I 
able. 

In the morning we go to Emerson's, who lives in » ^t 
little city called Concord, at about an hour's distance llj © fi 
railway from Boston; and the next day, or the day riji 
following that, I go to the Lowells at the University o( 
Cambridge, a few miles from this place, where I remBiii 
some days, and where I shall more exactly determine mj ein 
stay in Boston. I have had various invitations to differentkal 
families, but as yet have not accepted any. It will be ttsat 
painful thing to me to part from these excellent peoi4e*slt 
Marcus and Rebecca. Tliey belong to the best kind <i\ii i 
people, and are infinitely agreeable to Uve with. ^^t 

My dear Agatha t I widte very imperfectly to ymldi 
about both things and people here ; but neither thingll 
nor people here allow me any time in which to 
about them. So much the more, however, shall we have to |li,i 
talk about, and so much the more shall I some time have: 
to write about ; for people and circumstances affect 
powerfully, and in a manner which astonishes ■ 
excites me greatly. I feel every day how altogether, 
necessary for my whole life, and for the development 
of my moral and intellectual heing, is this American- 
journey. 

Tuesday, December, itk. — Just returned from my little 

journey with the S s and Bergfalk to Concord, the 

oldest town in Massachusaets, and the residence of Waldo 
Emerson. We drove there, and arrived in the midst of a 
regular snow-storm. But the railway caiiiages are well 
warmed, and one sits tliere in beautiful ease and comfort, 
excepting that one gets well shook, for the railroads here 
are much more uneven than those on which I have 
travelled in Europe. 
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Emerson came to meet us, walking down tlie Kttle 
(venue of spruce firs which leads from his bouse, bare- 
teaded amid the falling snow. He is a quiet nobly grave 
feme, his complexion pale, with strongly marked features 
end dark hair. He seemed to me a younger man, but 
tot so handsome as I had imagined him ; his exterior 
B63 fascinating, but more significant. He occupied himself 
fith us liowever, and with me in particular, as a lady and 
I foreigner, kindly and agreeably. He is a verj' peculiar 
naraeter, but too cold and hypercritical to please me 
btirely ; a strong, clear, eye, always looking out for an 
ieal which he never finds realised on earth ; discovering 
'ants, short- comings, imperfections : and too strong and 
ealthy himself to understand other people's weaknesses 
nd Bufferings, for he even despises suffering as a weakness 
nworthy of higher natures. This singulaiity of character 
iads one to suppose that he has never been ill : sorrows 
■owever he has had, and has felt tliem deeply, as some of 
ia most beautiful poems prove ; nevertheless, he has only 
llowed himself to be bowed for a short time by these 
yieis ; the deaths of two beautiful and beloved brothera, 
P well as that of a beautilul little boy, his eldest son. 
1*^ has also lost his first wife after having been married 
^iarcely a year. 
Emerson is now married for the second time, and has 
ree children. His pretty little boy, the youngest of bis 
lildren, seems to be, m particular, dear to him. Mp. 
:-merson has beautiful eyes, full of feeling, but she appears 
slicate, and is in character very different to her husband. 
le interested me, without warming me. That critical, 
tystalline and cold nature may be very estimable, quite 
ealthy, and, in its way, beneficial for those who possess it, 
ad also for others, who allow themselves to be measured 
nd criticised by it. But — for me — David's heart with 
llBvid's songs ! 

U return to this home in consequence of e.'^Qi:^ 
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kind invitation to do so from Emerson and Lis wife, and) 
in order that I may see more of this sphinx-like indi- 
vidual. 

From the worshipper of nature, Emerson, — who does m 
belong to any chui-ch, and who will not permit his chili 
to be baptised, because he considers the nature of a 
purer than is commonly tliat of a full-grown sinful man ;- 
we went to sleep at the house of a stem old Purit 
where we had long prayers, kneeling with our faces to 
wall, Elizabeth H,, the only daughter of the family, 
still beautiful, although no longer young, and a very nobl 
and agreeable woman. She was engaged to be marriedh)! 
Emerson's best beloved brother, and, after his deat 
declined all other matrimonial offers. She is evidently' 
noble creature, gifted with iine and estimable qui 
and her friendship for "Waldo Emerson seems to 
something very pure and perfect. I also hope to BeelS 
her again in the course of the winter. 

It looked like a true Swedish winter morning, 
the pretty little Idyhan city of Concord. Miss 
went out with me, and we visited tlie monument erecta n 
over the first victim who fell in the American War" I i 
Independence, for here he fell when the first blood] 
contest occurred. It was now nearly snowed up, and it 
and snow covered also the little river which beautifies thl 
city, and which was called by the Indians, Musketaquid 
" the Grassy River." Emerson has given that name t 
one of the fireshest and sweetest of his poems. Wanderin 
in that pure winter atmosphere, beneath trees covered witi 
glittering snow, and by the side of Elizabeth H., whoB 
atmospliere is to me as inspiriting as the pure sunny ail 
made me cheerful — both soul and body. On we rambled 
we met Bergfalk, who came quite warm in heart ani 
joyful from a ladies' school in the city, where he hai 
heard the young girls solve mathematical problems, whidi 
bad been requested to give them, — and solve them 
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id well too. He was quite charmed with the young 
i"ls and their teacher, a lady in tlie highest degree 
sntlewoman-like, aa he described her. Bergfalk had 
lade a little speech to express his pleaaure, and the 
itimable and agreeable clergjTnan who had accompanied 
lergfalk was no less warm in his praise, declaring that 
fery girls' school would be dehghted in the highest degree 
jth " the Professor," as he was called here, and every- 
here during our journey, for people scarcely attempted 
I pronounce his name, as if they considered it quite 
apossible. 

I visited also several of those small homes, which are 
sry comfortable, although the family waits upon itself, 
id does all the business of the house without a servant. 
Ilia is a tiling to be esteemed, but not to be loved, and 
am not comfortable with it. 

We left Concord in the afternoon without having again 
een Emerson, 
As to the SociaUst meeting this evening, I must tell you 
lat I saw there a great number of respectable -looking 
hiple, and heard theories for the future, aa to how 
unan beings — instead of going to heaven, as now, by the 
©my path,— win wander thither on roses, and more of the 
nne kind. I heard also various "beautiful plana for the 
itcomplishing of this, but they all were remarkable for 
Beir want of basis in possibility and in human nature, 
6ch as it really is. In general it aeems to me that the 
kicialista faU by not taking into consideration the 
liahsm of human nature. They do not see the evil, and 
ley believe that everything can become right in this world 
y outward institutions. I have during their discussions 
feeling of wandering among the clouds, or of being 
Bt in a great wood. The humane side of their theories, 
; their endeavours for the best interests of humanity, 
lOnot be doubted. 
\7!^ Swedish conaul in Boston, Mr. Benzon, who ^taa 
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with U3, made me, through Rebecca, an offer of his house, 
as my home during the winter, which was agreeable to me, 
although I do not know whether I sliall be able to 
accept it. But I have received many kind and beautiful, 
invitations. 

And now, my dear heart, I most tell you that I ami 
losing all patience with the incessant knocking at my door, 
and with visiting cards and letters, and am quite annoyed 
at being continuaUy obhged to say " come in," when 1 
would say " go away ! " Ah ! ah ! I am quite fatiguedhy 
the welcome here, which will not leave me at peace ! I 
have in the meantime not yet received any one, but 
Bay I shall be at home in the evening. 

In the morning I leave for Cambridge. A horriM 
murder has just been committed here by one professor d 
auother, and the whole miiversity and city are in a stat 
of excitement about it. It is an unheard-of occurrence 
and as the accused has many acquaintance and friend! 
and lias been known as a good husband, and in particulU 
as a good father, many maintain his lEmocence. He is ffl 
the meantijne conveyed to prison. People talk now abod 
scarcely anything else. 

I must yet add that I am perfectly well amid all ill 
vagaries, and shall so manage during my stay in BoSttI 
as to have more repose. I shall have one or two reception 
days during the week, and arrange so that I may hat 
time for myself; I know that I require it. BergfaH 
is well and lively, and liked by eveiy one : and he send 
cordial greetings to mamma and to you. Greet cordiall; 
from me Hagbeg, Maria, and Christine, our servants ani 
friends. 

P. S. — I must yet tell you that I am not sure that ' 
have judged rightly of Emerson. I confess that I was i 
little staggered by the depreciating manner in wliich hi 
expressed himself about things and persons whom ' 
admired. I am not certain whether a steadfastness ani 
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rttride bo little aJtin to my own did not tempt me to acttha 

aox and the grapes. Certain it is that Emerson's 

[tetaviour and manner made upon me an impression 

wmlike that which other haughty natures produce, and 

i wliich it ia easy for me to condemn as such, or as such 

Not so with Emerson, he ought not to be 

easily ; he may he unjust or unreasonable, 

but it certainly is not from selfish motives: there is a 

yhigher nature in this man ; and I must see more of him, 

— ind understand him better. For the rest, this acquaint- 

I ance may end as it will, I shall he calm. " If we 

'*are kindred, we shall meet!" and if not — the time 

is long since past when I wished very much to please 

I have passed tlu-ough the desert of life ; I 

lave by my own efforts fought, through much difficulty, 

way up to tliat Horeb from whose summit I behold 

promised land; and tbia long suffering and this 

joy have made for all time, the splendid figures 

Diis world, its crowns, its laurels, and its roses, pale 

lefore my eyes. I may be fascinated or charmed by them 

moment, but it is soon over ; that which they give 

makes me no richer ; that which they take away no 

loorer : and many a time can I say to them as Diogenes 

jto Alexander, — " Gro out of my sunshine ! " I should not 

'.ven deaire to come to this proud magi, Waldo Emerson, 

id to see the stars in liis heaven, if I had not my own 

,ven and stai's, and sun, the glory of which he can 

larcely understand. 
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LETTER VII. 

Hatikd Coliju*, OAHBHinaB, Dte. IM, 
I CAN now, my beloved child, have a little talk witk 
you in peace. By this time mamma and you must knoif' 
of my arrival in this country — of my first exjierience in 
it, and how well all goes on with me : but I again have 
Buch a craving for letters from home, and am so grieved 
to have had but one since I came hither, and to have no 
knowledge of how you have recovered from your illness, 
and how mamma is, and all the rest at home, — I must 
however, soon hear, and God grant that all may be welL 
I wrote lately to you from Boston : I remained thaw 

several days with my friends, the S s, amid 

incessant shower both of visits and engagements, which 
sometimes amused me, and sometimes drove me half to 
desperation, and left me scarcely time to breathe. A few 
of these days and hours I shall always remember witt 
pleasure. Among the foremost of these, is a morning 
when I saw around me the most noble men of Massachm- 
& sets; Alcott, the Platonic idealist, with a remarkabl; 

. beautiful silver-Iiaired head ; the brothers Claike ; tha 

i philanthropist, Mr. Barnard ; the poet, -Longfellow ; the 

f young, true American poet, Lowell (a perfect Apollo is , 

1 appearance), and many others. Emerson came also witl 

a sunbeam in his strong countenance, — and people moH 
I beautiful — more perfect in form (almost all tall and well' 

proportioned) it wotdd not be easy to find. 
' Another forenoon I saw the distinguished lawyer, 

k Wendel Phillips, and Charles Sumner, a young giant in 

person ; Garrison, one of the principal champions of the 
Abolitionist cause, and who, therefore, at a time of excite- 
ment, was dragged by the mob through the streets— ^gJ ( 
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Boston, I believe — with a lialter round his neck as a 
malefactor. One sees in his beautiful countenance and 
clear, eagle-eje, that resolute spirit which makes the 
martyr. Speaking with him, I told him candidly that 
I thought the extravagance in the proceedings of the 
AhoHtioniats, their want of moderation, and the ^-iolent 
tone of their attacks could not benefit, but rather must 
damage their cause. He rephed, with good temper, "We 
must demand the whole loaf if we would hope to get 
one half of it ! " 

He expressed himself mildly regarding the Southern 
slave-holders, said tliat he valued many of them person- 
ally, but that he hated slavery, and would continue to 
combat witli it as with the greatest enemy of America. 
L' And a man who had endured tlie maltreatment of a mob 
H — who had borne the halter, and disgrace, and has 
W still stood firmly as before, combating fearlessly 
before ; the resolution and character of such a maa 
deserve esteem. This gentleman brought to us two 
lately -escaped slaves, William and Ellen Kraft. She waa 
almost wliite ; her countenance which was rather sallow, 
bad the features of the white, and though not handsome, 
a very intelligent expression. They had escaped by 
means of her being dressed as a man ; he acting as 1 
servant. In order to avoid the necessity of signing her 
name in the travellers' books, for she could not write, she 
carried her right arm in a sling, under the plea of having 
injured it. Thus they had succeeded in travelling by 
railway from the south to the free States of the north. 
They appeared to be sincerely happy. 

" Why did you escape from your masters ? " I asked, 
— " did they treat you with severity ? " 

" No," replied she ; "they always treated me well; but I 
fled from them because they would not give me my rights 
as a human being. I could never learn anything, neither 
■tazead nor to write." 
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I remarked in her the desire (or learning peculiar to 
tlie white race. 

" How is it," said some one in company to the negio, 
" that the assertions of the anti-slavery party regarding 
the treatment of the slaves, that they are often flogged 
and severely beaten, are declared to be false ? Travellers 
come to tlie north who have long resided among the 
plantations of the south, and have never seen anything 
of the kind." 

Wilham smiled, and said with a keen expresaion; 
"Norai'e children whipped in the presence of strangers; 
this is done when they do not see." 

Neither of these escaped slaves complained of their 
masters. And though like every other thinking Christian, 
I must condemn slavery as a system and institution, I wait 
to pass judgment on American slave-holders and slavery in 
America — until — I have seen it nearer. I am, fi-om ex- 
perience, suspicious of party-spirit and its blindness, and 
whenever I see this in activity I cannot accede to it, but 
on the contrary feel myself inclined to opposition. I will, 
at all events, see and hear for and against the question 
before I join either party. Justice and moderation before 
everything 1 

I was two evenings at the theatre, and saw MisH 

Charlotte Cushman — the principal actress in the United 

'_. States — -in two characters, in which she produced a great 

effect, both here and iu England, namely, Meg Merriliea 

and Lady Macbeth. Miss Cushman, immediately on my 

arrival in New York, had written very kindly to me, 

I offering to be any use to me in her power. Here, in 

Boston, she placed a box at the theatre at my service, 

F which was very agreeable to me, as I could thus invite my 

friends to accompany me. Miss Cushman is a powerful 

actress ; she possesses great energy, but is deficient in 

feminine grace, and wants more colour in her acting, 

especially of the softer tone. This has reference prinel- 
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h)ally to her Meg Merrilies, which is a fearful creation:, 
iliss Cnshman has represented in her merely the witch, 
merely the horrible in nature. But even the most horrible 
nature has moments and traits of beauty ; it has sun, 
repose, dew, and the song of birds. Her Meg Merrilies 
is a wild rock in the sea, around which tempests are 
incessantly roaring, and which nnceasingly contend with 
clouds and waves. Slie was also too hard and masculine 
for Lady Macbeth. It was merely in the night scene that 
her acting struck me as beautiful, and that deploring cry 
so full of anguish which she utters when she cannot w 
the blood fi-om her hands, that — I feel I shall never forget. 

It thriUed through my whole teing, and 1 can still 

hear it ; I can hear it in gloomy moments and scenes. 

I like Miss Cushmau personally very much. One sees evi- 
dently in her an honest, earnest, and powerful soul, which 
regards life and her vocation with a noble earnestness. She 
has, through great difficulties, made her own way to the posi- 
tion which, by universal recognition and with universal 
esteem, she now occupies. She belongs to an old Puritanic 
family, and after her father's misfortunes, she supported by 
her talent for some years her mother and her younger sis- 
ter. She looks almost better in private than on the stage ; 
the frank blue eye, the strong, clever forehead, and tlie 
honest, sensible expression of her whole demeanour and 
conversation make one like to be with her. 

I experienced much kindness and wann goodwill i 
Boston, of which I cannot now speak. Ah ! there is n 
want of warm-heartedness here, my Uttle Agatha, and the 
youthful spirit of the people makes it very perceptible. 
But the misfortune is, that I am but one against 
many ; and that I have not the sti-ength nor the disposi- 
tion to struggle with and against that kindness which 
I feel to be so beautiful and so genial to my 
heart. The only quiet hours which I had in Boston 
were when I was driving along the streets in a caniage to 
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visit iostitutions or to pay visits: these days were alsoj^g 
agreeable from many things in themselves, and fromlj^ 

intercoiirse witli my friends, the estimable S a; they L^ 

too enjoyed them and were gay. Agreeable things U; 
occurred, and agreeable people came daily and hourly, ^ 
with fresh plane for fresh pleasures, and from day to day | , 
was deferred their return to New York and my separation i [|, 
from them. My little female physician. Miss H., had 
a chase after me every day, to catch me and take me j j 
home with her. The Lowells came to fetch me to Cam- 
bridge, but we, my friends and myself, were grown recklesSg 
setting at nought all principles of ordinary promise- 
keeping and propriety, and had, just out of merriment 
and a httle innocent fooHardiness, determuied to per- 
severe in our unprincipled conduct, and still remain 
together a few days longer in Boston under our pleasant 
devil-may-care system, when two telegraphic despatches 
came one after the other, first to Marcus, then to Kebecca, 
containing the words, " your baby is very sick." 

With this was an end to all " frohc." Rebecca, bathed 
in tears of anguish, Marcus with trouble iu his good 
countenance, immediately got everything ready for their 
departure, so that they might set off by railway a few 
hours afterwards, and early the following morning reach 
their home, where Rebecca expected to find her little boy 
dead. 

At the same time that they left I was to take up my 
quarters at the house of the Swedish consul, Benzon. I 
could not part with them without shedding tears ; I had 
been bo happy with them. They are such excellent 
people, and I was now so sorry for them, although it 
was impossible for any one to bear a sorrow more 
beautifully than they did this. And besides, they had 
been so inexpressibly kind to me ! I cannot describe it 
in a letter ; and neither can I think of it wittiout emotion. 
To the last I had to strive with them, but in vain, that I 
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might be allowed to pay my expenses in Boston. They 
maintained that I was their guest, and thus I paid not 
the slightest sum for my expensive and splendid living 
at the Revere House for thi-ee several days. And their 
manner of doing me this kindness, as " na honour and 
a pleasure to themselves ;"— nay, my Agatha, I have 
never seen its equal hefore ! 

I took it almost as a certainty that my friends would 
find their little boy^ — " the baby " — dead; so violent had 
been the convulsions, into which he had been thrown, for 
he was teething : and Eebecca expected to hear at tha 
door of her home the words, " He is not here I he has 
arisen ! " 

The day after their arrival, however, came to me a 

i telegraphic message, witli the words, " Dear Friend ! 
Rejoice with us. Baby better. Danger nearly over. 
" Marcos," 
I 

What heartfelt pleasure this afforded me ! 
In the evening I went with Benzon and Bergfalk, 
together with a young Mr. K., an agreeable and witty 

man, a friend of the S a, to a concert given by the 

"Musical Fund Society," and was admitted by a free 
ticket, which would admit myself and ray friends during 
the whole of the winter. And there I heard Beethoven's 
I Fourth Symphony excellently performed by a numerous 
orchestra. The second adagio in this seized upon me with 
extraordinary power. Ah ! who taught this man thus to 
understand the inmost life of the heart, its strivings 
upwards, its depressions and re-ascendings, its final 
Gooflict, resolute endeavour, and ultimate victory ? No 
instrumental music makes upon me a more profound 
impression than this glorious adagio. Its tones were to 
me like the history of my own soul. 

On Sunday I again heard Theodore Parker preach. 
He nmde a full and free confession of his faith, and X 
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was rejoiced to see his honesty and courage, although 
I could not rejoice at the confession of faith in itself, 
which was a very imperfect recognition of the Christian 
revelation, and which acknowledged in Christ merely a, 
human and moral teacher, although as such the model 
and the ideal of humanity. Parker helongs to the 
Unitarian body ; and to that section of it which denies 
miracles, and everything that requires supernatural agency 
in the sacred history. That which really displeased me 
was, that Parker asserted that he regarded Christ as 
standing in no other relationship to God than did all 
mankind ; and that he merely was mentioned in history 
as "a modest young man from Galilee." How can a 
lover of truth read the sacred history, and expressions 
such as these, " He who has seen me has seen the 
Father;" "The Father is in me, and I in Him:" and 
many otliprs of a similar kind, and yet make such an 
assertion ? 

After the sermon some ladies who were unknown to 
me, came up, and accosting me with much warmth and 
kindness, said they hoped that I was pleased ; that I was 
satisfied, etc. I replied that I was not wholly so ! and 
declined to be introduced to the preacher, as, according 
to custom here, immediately after service introductions 
take place in the churches, and conversation is carried on, 
which is not only unpleasant but quite out of place. 

In the afternoon Benzon read aloud to Mr. K., 
Bergfalk, and myself, an " Essay on the American Miud," 
by a Mr. Whipple ; it is writted in a lively manner, 
takes broad views, and is not without marks of genius. 
It has been very much talked about, and furnished us 
also with matter for conversation. 

In the evening I had a visit from Theodore Parker, 
I am 80 great a lover of courage in all forms, and of every 
unreserved expression of opinion and behef, that I extended 
my hand to Parker, thanking him cordially for his can- 
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dour. But I nevertheless told him frankly my objections 
to his Cliriatology, and we had a good deal of quiet 
controversy, I found Parker extremely agreeable to 
converse with, willing to hsten, gentle, earnest, aad 
cordial. I stated to him also my objections against the 
Unitarian point of view in general, because from it many 
of the greatest and most important questions as regards 
God, humanity and hfe, must be left unsolved, andnever 
can be solved. Parker heard me with much kindness 
and seriousness, and conceded various things, conceded 
among otliers the reasonableness of miracles, when 
regarded as produced by a power in nature, but not out 
of it, — the law of nature on a larger scale. 

As I said before, Parker has a Socratic head ; he has 
a pure and strongly moral mind ; he is like Waldo 
Emerson, captivated by the moral ideal ; and this he 
places before his hearers in words -full of a strong vitahty, 
and produces by them a higher love for trutli and justice 
in the human breast. Parker, however, as a theologist is 
not powerful ; nor can he talk well upon the most sublime 
and most holy doctrines of revelation, because he does not 
understand them. In his outbursts against the petrified 
orthodoxy, and the petrified church, he is often happy 
and true. But I think that people may say of him as 
somebody said about a greater man, Luther, "II a bien 
critique mais pauvrement doctrine." Parker, however, 
investigates earnestly, and speaks out his thoughts 
honestly, and that is always a great merit. More we 
can hardly desire of a man. Beyond this he teaches to ■ 
be very good, to do much good ; and I believe that Irom i 
his kind and beautiful eyes. In short I like the man. 

The next day Benzon accompanied me to Cambridge 
to the Lowells ; from whom, as I have already said, I had 
received an invitation through. Mr. Downing, who had 
written to the poet of the pleasure which his writings 
.itai given me. 
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There I have now been a week, and shall remain ^ 
yet a week longer; they will have me stay, and I am I "^ 
quite willing to stay, because I am well off to my heart's p 
content in this excellent and agreeable home. The house, j™ 
and a small quantity of land which surrounds it, belong ['^ 
to the fatlier of the poet, old l>r. Lowell, a handsome old ''" 
man, universally beloved and respected, and the oldest '' 
minister in Massachussets, He planted all the trees j ' 
round the house, among which are many beautifnl ' ■ 
northern pines. The whole family assembles every day ' 
for morning and evening prayer around the venerable 
old man ; aud be it is who blesses every meal. Hia 
prayers, which ai-e always extempore, are full of the 
true and inwai-d life, and I felt them as a x>leasant, 
refreshing dew upon my head, and seldom arose from my 
knees with dry eyes. With him hve his youngest son, 
the poet, and his wife ; such a handsome and happy 
young couple as one can hardly imagine. He is full of 
life and youthful ardour, she as gentle, as delicate and as 
fair as a lily, and one of the most loveable women that I 
have seen in this country, because her beauty is full of 
soul and grace, as is everything which she does or says. 
This young couple belong to the class of those of whom 
one can be quite sure ; one could not for an houi-, nay not 
for half an hour, be doubtful about them. She, like him, 
has a poetical tendency, and has also written anonymously 
some poems, remarkable for their deep and tender feeling, 
especially maternal, but her mind has more phUosopbical 
depth than his. Singularly enough I did not discern in 
him that deeply earnest spirit wliieh charmed me in many 
of his poems. He seems to me occasionally to he bril- 
liant, witty, gay, especially in the evening, when he has 
what he calls his "evening fever," and his talk is then 
like an incessant play of fire-works. I find him very 
agreeable and amiable : he seems to have many friends, 
mostly young men. Among his poems the witty and 
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satirical are the most popular ; as, for example, hia 
" Fable for Critics," iu wMcL, in a good-humoured way, 
he has made himself merry with the poets and poetesses 
of New England, only one of whom, Margaret Fuller, is 
BSVBrely handled. His satirical, political, fugitive pieces, 
ium been very successful. As one of his merits I reckon 
Mb being so fascinated by his little wife, because I am so 
myself. There is a trace of beauty and taste in every- 
thing she touches, whether of mind or body ; and above 
ftll, she beautifies life. Among other beautiful things 
which she has created around her in her home, I have 
remarked a little basin full of beautiful stones and shells, 
which she herself collected ; they lie glittering in water 
clear aa crystal, and round them is a border of coral. 
Pity it is that this much loved young wife seems to have 
delicate lungs. Her low, wealt voice tells of this. Two 
lovely little girls, Mabel and Rose, the latter yet at 
the mother's breast, and an elder sister of the poet, one 
of the worthy and the good, constitute the remainder of 
the family, 

I saw here some gentlemen of the University who 
interested me; among them Mr. Everett, a man of 
learning and of rank, formerly ambassador to the British 
Court ; the natural historian. Professor Agassiz, who has 
an unusually agreeable appearance and manner (and 
who presented his betrothed to me, a tall blonde young 
American lady) ; as well as the astronomer. Professor 
Holmes, (I believe that is his name) whose head is 
singularly beautiful, and who brouglit with him two haud- 
aome daughters. I have also paid some visits. 

The general topic of conversation for the time is the 
murder of Professor Parkman by Mr. Webster, the 
Professor of Chemistry. People talk for and against. 
One friend of the accused, a lawyer of high standing. 
Judge T,, says that he is perfectly persuaded of his 
innocence. So also a pleasant and sensible woman^ 
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Mrs. F., wlio saw a good deal of him, and for the last 
time a few days after tlie supposed murder, when he 
spent an evening at her house, played at whist, aud was 
more cheerful and agreeable than usual. Young Lowell, 
on the contrary, heheves "Webster to he guilty, from various 
things which he lately heard of his character and asso- 
ciates as a young man. He has for a long time lived 
beyond his means, and the occasion of the murder was a 
small sum of money, a few hundred dollars which he had 
borrowed from Professor Parkman, who let him have no 
peace, so urgent was he for their repayment. This 
Pai'kman must have been a very singular man. Rich 
though he was, he would hterally persecute and torment 
poor people to whom he had lent money, until it was 
repaid by them, or they allowed Iiira interest. Yet would 
he the veiy next day send money to these same people as 
a gift, or under some pretence or other, never however as 
from himself, but as from some one else. He wished 
before men to appear as an unsparing judge. 

In this way he not long since persecuted "Webster, until 
the latter under pretence of settling with him, decoyed 
him into the chemical laboratory in Boston, where he 
made an end of him, in -what manner is not yet known. 
They have merely found fragments of the body, which 
Webster had endeavoured partly to burn and partly to 
conceal. "Webster boldly denies the deed, but having 
made aa attempt to poison himself in prison, the suspicion 
against him is greatly increased. 

At the end of next week I shall leave the Lowells, and 
remain for a few days with my httle lady-physician ; 
after that, I remain at Benzon's house, probably 
until I leave Boston. Benzon arranged with Rebecca 
that she was to persuade me to this ; and as they pro- 
posed to settle the whole thing, it is both advisable 
and agreeable to me. Benzon himself is unmari-ied, but 
as the wife of his associate, Mr. K., superintends iu^ 
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liouae, I can be boarded with her after Beiiznn lias left 
for Europe, which will be about the beginning of January. 
This is highly agreeable to me also, in an economic point 
of view. Benzon is a very good man, of a noble mind 
and refined education, refined and dehcate in hia manners, 
so that one can accept such a kindness at his hands, and 
besides that have pleasure in liis society. And, moreover, 
I can be more free in his house, and have much more quiet 
than I could any where else, at least in any of those 
families which have kindly been opened to me : for there 
the duties of society would be incumbent upon me, which 
they will not be here. So that I believe it could not be 
better arranged for me than it now is. 

December IQth. — Good morning, my httle Agatha ; tliis 
bright, rather windy and cold day, I saw the sun rise 
in the morning and shine into my bed through the fir-trees 
before my window : and Sweden and my beloved ones 
were so near to me in this salutation of the sun through 
the pine-trees, that I saluted that new sun for them as 
well as for myself, and saluted this new world which gave 
aad gives me so much of life and interest. 

I have now spent some quiet days in Cambridge, the 
quietest days which I have spent since I came into this 
country. I now see company and receive visits only 
in the evenings, Bergfalk is now also in Cambridge, and 
happy in the company of a library of 14,000 volumes, 
and of various lawyers who embrace him warmly. 
With him and my young host, I one day lately visited tlie 
several buildings of the University and the library. In 
the latter I was surprised to find one portion of the 
Swedish hterature not badly represented here. This is 
owing to the poet. Professor Longfellow, who having 
himself travelled in Sweden sent hither these books. He 
has also written about Sweden, and has translated several 
of Tegner's poems. I found also the Eddaa among the 
fiiredisb books, Bergfalk laid his hands on the West* 
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I 
gotha laws, whieh he treated aa an old friend, and in i 
which he showed some of the gentlemen who accom- :i 
panied us, an example of that alliteration which was so \i 
moch in vogue in the writings of our forefathers, and li 
about which the gentlemen found much to say, I saw b 
also Audubon's large and really magnificent work on the |i 
American hirda, a work of genius besides, 1 

Among the visitors whom I have seen and who have 
interested me, are a Mrs. R, and her daughter Ida. 
Ida was bom in Sweden where her father was chargi 
d'affaires many years, and although she left the country i 
as a child, she has retained an affection for Sweden and 
the Swedes. She is a handsome and agreeable young ' 
lady. Her mother looks like goodness itself, I 

" I cannot promise you much that is entertaining," said 
she, in inviting me to her house, "hut I will nurse 
you ! " 

I could not but embrace her for this motherly good will ; 
but ah! that which I need is not continually ranging 
and flitting about from house to house, but to be quiet for 
a while, I promised nevertheless to go to them (they live 
in the country, some miles on the otlier side of Boston) 
on Christmas -eve, which they will keep in a northern 
fashion, with Christmas pine-twigs, Christmas candles, and 
Christmas-boxes, and, as I perceive, great ceremony. But 
more tlian all the Christmas -can dies, and the Christmas- 
boxes, do I need— a Httle rest, 

SSJ'ii. — I have been tins week to several dinner-parties 
— one very excellent at the house of Professor Longfellow 
and his handsome and agi-eeable wife. Their house ia 
handsome, and there we met Miss Charlotte Cushman 
and Miss Hays, a young Enghsh lady of interesting 
appearance, very quiet and noble deportment, who travels 
I with her and is her friend, Charles Sumner and a couple 
of other gentlemen. Longfellow is an agreeable host, 
and gave us American wines, sherry and [champf 
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J i; the latter I thoiight especially good ; it is made from 
Dill the Cataba grape at Cincinnati. We dined also at 
&tha house of the pleasing and lively Mrs. F., whose 
an:' husband is a martyr to neuralgia, wliich makes many 
ut martyrs in this coimtry, I could scarcely avoid shedding 
tht tears when I saw him, he looked so suffering, yet so 

perfectly patient, as he sat there quite lame in his 
m wheeled chair. 

da. Farther, we dined at Professor P.'s, a Swedenborgian, 
ryi who showed me much kindness ; and farther still, I have 

Irr been at a Bee ! And if jou would know what the 

Bd creature is in the life of society here — ^then, behold ! 
ng — Is a family reduced to poverty by sickness or fire, and 

the children are in want of clothes or whatever else it 
a may be, immediately a number of ladies of the neigh- 
H bourhood who are in good circumstances meet together 

at one place to sew for them. Such a sewing-assembly 
I; as this is called a Eee> 

ig And now tliere was a Bee at the house of Mrs. S., 
W the lady of the President of the University, to sew for 
T a family who had lost all their clothing by fire, and I 
4 was invited to be present at it. The bee-Live was ex- 
it cellent, and busy, and cheerful, and had — if not honey 
A — ^remarkably good niiJk and cake to offer the working 
M bees, among whom I took my place, but not to do 
I- very much myself. 

A merry little man. Professor K,, a Dane by birth, 
■ and a true Dane in naivety and loquacity, has visited and 
w amused us many times. He has associated himself with a 
a Polish professor, one as large and stately as the Dane ii 
p little and lively, and the two are always together dis- 
f puting and making speeches, — singing each his own songs 
J in so amazingly contrasting a manner, that Maria Lowell 
I' and myself kept this evening continually bursting into 
V. fits of laughter. 

'yrofeasor Desor, a Swiss and naturalist, has interested 
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me greatly by his anecdotes of natural history and his'"- 
friendly attentions. '^ 

In the evenings when I and my young friends are alone, ™^ 
we read ; Maria reads her husband's poetry charmingljP'^ 
well, or I relate to them some Uttle romantic passage,!'*'' 
or a Swedish love or ghost-story, or I beg of them to'"^ 
relate such to me. In tliis way I soon become at home ■"* 
in a family. ''' 

But the New World is too young, and has too few old '' 
houses and old rubbish for ghosts to thrive there ; and as l!^ 
to love-stories they do not seem to be remarkable enough i" 
to become historical, except in the homes and the hearts p 
where they hve in silence. But still, every home in " 
which I have yet Uved gives me its love-history, as its ' 
beet flower, before I have left it ; it always amuses me ' 
very much, and I am filled with manifold admiration of 
the blind, or rather the clairvoyant, god's devices for 
making one out of two. 

I go out every day, eitier with my young friends or 
alone. With them I visited, to-day, Mount Auburn, 
the great burial-place of Boston, a romantic, park-like 
district, with hills and valleys, and beautiful trees. Ehns 
seem to be the favourite trees of Mas sac buss ets. I never 
saw such large and beautiful elms as here. They shoot 
aloft, palm-like, witli branching trunks, and spread forth 
their crowns, bending down their branches in the most 
pHant and graceful manner. In their branches, now 
leafless, I often see a httle, well-built hird's-nest hang, 
swinging in the wind. It is a small and very delicate 
bird, called the oriole, which thus builds a cradle 
for its young, and its Led must be very pleasant. 
It has thus built in the branches of an immense elm 
at Cambridge, called Washington's elm. 

The weather is for the most part beautiful and sunny, 
and the colour of the sky wonderfully clear and bright. 
Its beauty and the transparency of the atmosphere chamu 
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pie. The weather was enchantmg yesterday ; it was like 
ft spiing-day. I frequently go alone to a tract of land 
where the road soon ceases, but where the view ia ex- 
tensive over the grassy fields ; the ridge of the lofty 
horizon is clothed with pine-woods, and everywhere, both 
aear and afar off, are aeon small clusters of white houses 
Bind churches. The grass is now withered and yeUow, 
[tut when the wind sweeps over it, it bears with it — 
U know not what extraordinarily agreeable odour, which 
iproduces a wonderful effect upon me ; memories plea- 
tBaut and affecting, beloved countenances, glances, voices 
rcome to me in it; a thousand feelings, thoughts, pre- 

Inentiments ; life becomes too fuU ; the heart overflows, 
&adniy eyes swim with tears : bowiait ? — IfeelmyaeKless 
strong than formerly, and I often have a sensation of fever. 

\ 1 need rest. — Many also say the same, but not many wish 

it for me. "We shall see, we shall see wliether I am 
able to go to Milton Hill (to the R.'s), and keep Christ- 
mas. I wish it, intend it, but 

December il5th. Ah! no, my child. The journey has 

;Hot taken place. I had already begun to pack my port- 

■manteau, but I could not manage it, and my courage 

failed. I wrote to say it was impossible (by a young 

gentleman who was going to the festivity) and thus I 

passed Chriatmaa-eve quite alone with Maria Lowell. I 

sewed, and she read aloud to me her husband's 

new work which had been piibhshed the day before. 

Thus we converaed quietly and inwardly from the open 

I heaiii and soul — even as we may converse in heaven. All 

I the rest of the family were gone to an entertainment at 

' Boston. 

I The Christmas-eve of the year before I had spent in 
I Denmark with the beautiful and excellent Queen Caroline 
I Amaha. The year before that with you at Arsta, with 
' Christmas branches, and cheer, and dance, for our country- 
cyidreu, a merry company ! then to the C\iiis\mas 
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the nest moming. And now tliis evening in anothei P 
hemisphere, alone with a "beloved young wife — beautiful, ^ 
dissimilar pictures of life I ^ 

In the rooniing I shall leave this family and Cambridge. i'"' 
I have visited many homes in this neighbourhood ; eWW* 
are alike in tlie internal construction, neatness, arrange-p 
ment and comfort; in some there is a little more, in!™' 
others a little less beauty ; in that lies the principal ^ 
difference, Longfellow's is among the most beautiful and ^ 
the most artistic homes I have seen here. One beautifiil '"'■' 
decoration which I have seen in the homes here, as well'" 
as in the other small houses of New England which Ij"" 
have visited, is a large bouquet, a regularly gigantic 1^' 
bouquet of the beautiful grasses of the country, and " 
which, if we are to judge by these specimens, are of S 
gigantic growth. These are placed as decorations in vaaee 
in the parlour, and used also in other ways. One often 
sees little humming birds, not of course alive, fluttering 
among the grasses. I liave seen also groups of the 
beautiful birds of tlie country, and shells, used for the 
decoration of rooms, and these seem to me excellent, and 
in the best taste. "We, even in Sweden, might have sucb, 
if we would set more store on that which is our oyusr— 
through the gift and favour of God. 

I cannot tell you how kind the Lowells were and are 
to me. I have sketches of them in my album and in m.y 
heart, and you shall see them in both. 

I must now say farewell, and kiss you and mamma in 
spirit, I always fancy myself writing to both at once. 
May I only soon receive good letters from my dear 
ones ! That would be the best Christmas-box that I could 
receive. 

I had almost forgotten — and that I ought not to do— te' 
tell you of a visit I have had this evening from the 
Quaker and poet Whittier, one of the purest and most 
gifted of the poetical minds of the Northern States 
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glowmg for freedom, tmtli and justice, combating for 
them in his songs aiid against tlieii- enemies in the social 
life of the New World; one of those Puritans who will 
not bend to or endure injustice iji any form. He has a 
good exterior, in figure is sleader and tall, a beautiful 
}iead with refined features, black eyes full of fire, dark 
■complexion, a fine smile, and lively, but very nervous 
ivaanner. Both soul and spirit have overstrained the 
Inerrous chords and wasted tlie body. He belongs to 
lihose natures who would advance with firmness and joy to 
imartyrdom in a good cause, and yet who ai'e never 
] comfortable in society, and who look as if they would run 
gout of the door every moment. He lives with his mother 
g and sister in a country-house, to wliicb I have promised to 
I go. I feel that I should enjoy myself with Whittier, and 
I could make him feel at ease with me. I know from my 
I own experience what tliis nervous bashfulness, caused 
i by the over-exertion of the brain, requii-es, and how 
i persons who suffer therefrom ought to be met and 
^ treated. 

I I have had a little botanic conversation with the 
1 distinguished Professor of Botany here, Asa Gray, who 
; came and presented me with a bouquet of fragrant violets. 
He gave me also out of his herbaiium some specimens of 
J the American Linnea boreahs, which resembles our 
ii Swedish, but is considerably less, and has somewhat 
■ I different leaves. I thought that I should botanise a 
^ great deal in tliis country, but G od knows how it is I The 
|good Downing sent me to-day a large basket, a gigantic 
I basket-full of the most magnificent apples, alike splendid 
I as excellent, and I had the pleasure of being able to treat 
( my young friends with them. The Downings and the 

if 8 s are incomparably kind to me. 

Among tlie curiosities of my stay in Cambridge, I set 
I down an invitation I had one evening to go and take a 
L walk ia Paradise with Adam and Eve. The gentleman 
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from whom it came, first in writing and then by word dl 
mouth, (I fimcy he exhibits some sort of a wax- work showj 
gave me a hint that several gentlemen of the Academic 
State would avail themselves of this opportunity of making 
my acquaintance^in Paradise — ia company with Adana 
and Eve. You may very well imagine what was mfl 
answer. Beautiful company ! ' 

In conclusion I ought indeed to say a word or two abouti ^ 
Cambridge, an excellent httle city of small white houses,!''' 
with small courts and gardens, and beautiful lofty treejl'li 
regular and ornamental, but monotonous. I should'''' 
in the end be tempted to sing here — " The aanKji 
and same alwaya would make our lives sour ! " Variel 
beautifies the whole of nature. 

Here also was I shown, several very handsome hoi 
belonging, the one to a bricklayer, the other to 
carpenter, a third to a cabinet-maker, and so on : tin 
universally do common handicraft trades lead to honi 
and to property in this eountry. i 

The University is attended by about five hundreci 
students yearly. It is wholly a Unitarian establishment.^ 
and belongs to the Unitarian Church. All branches oi 
natural history are mucli studied here. Now however 
people say that the example of the chemical professor 
Webster proves that they do not produce much sanctity 
The history of this murder continues to be the topic o 
general conversation, and proofs of "Webster's guil 
accumulate more and more. He however continues tt 
deny it. An event of this kind is without parallel in thii 
conmiunity, and seems to every one almost incredible. 



LETTER Vm. 

Boston, Jajvaary lit, 18S0. 
A GOOD New Year to all the beloved ones at home ! 
Thanks, my dearest little Agutlia, for your letter! It 
was a heart-felt joy and refreshment to me; for although 
there was here and there a joyless shadow in it, yet a 
cheerful spirit breathed through the letter, which toM me 
I that you were sound both soul and body. And how 
. amusing it was to see you go out to dine with the 
I relations right and left ! And all the little news of home ; 
I of the new Ber\'ant, for instance, who stands so assiduously 
I 8o riyetted to the back of your chair, and then darts in 
L the way before you, out of sheer respect and zeal to open 
f the doors ; ah, how amusing is all this to read about, 
f and how amusing it seems at several thousand miles' 
distance ! And that mamma should be looking so well, 
il and Charlotte so much better — and Hagbert be so pleased 
^ amid his activity in the country — is very inspiriting. 
I I now again write to you in the house of Benzon, sitting 
■ in a handsome httle parlour, furnished with green velvet, 
f and with beautiful pictures and engravings on the walls j 
I and I cannot tell you how glad I am to be hei'e at rest 
i for a time, a month at least, because I require repose 

!both for soul and body, and I cannot possibly have more 
quiet, freedom, and comfort thaji I have liere. I have 
not been so well for some time, for all tliat moving about 
and that life of visiting, with its incessant demands both 
on soul and body, were too much for me ; and all the time 

II was losing sleep and frealmess of mind. But thank 
God, both one and the other promises to return with 
giant Htrideg after a few days' rest, and the benefit of a 
sort of Chinese decoction, given me by my httle lady- 
, physician, and — " Hakou Jarl is still ahve !" But people 
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live quite differently here to what tliey do in Europe. 
Climate and food are different, and I do not believe that 
the latter is suitable to the climate. 

It was not without pain that I left the Lowells. They 
are extremely estimable people, and I have really a sisterlj 
affection for them. Miss H. seized upon me with all 
her might. I had not much inclination for the visit, bnt 
it turned out much better than I expected. In the first 
place it was amusing to become more nearly acquainted 
with this very peculiar individual. People may have 
better manners, more tact, and so on, but it would be 
impossible to have a better heart ; one more warm for the 
best interests of mankind, and, upon the whole, more 
practical sagacity. She is of a Quaker family, and with 
that determined will and energy which belongs to the 
Quaker temperament, she early resolved to open both 
for herself and her sex a path which she conceived it 
important that women should pursue, and towards which 
she felt herself drawn in an especial manner. She 
therefore, together with a younger sister, took private 
insti'uction from a clever and well-disposed physician; 
and she has now, for her sister is married, been in 
practice twelve years as a physician of women and 
children, acquiring the public confidence, and laying np 
property (as, for instance, the house In which she lives, a 
frugally furnished but excellent house, is her own), and 
aiding, as I heard from many, great numbers of ladies in 
sickness, and in diseases peculiar to their sex. In 
especial has she been a benefactor to the women of the 
lower working classes, delivering to them also lectures 
on physiology, which have been attended by hundreds 
of women. She read, .them to me ; aud the fii'St I heard, 
or rather the introductory lecture, gave me a high opinion 
of the little doctor aud her powers of mind. I was really 
delighted with her, and now, for the first time, fully saw 
the importance of women devoting themselves to the 
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medical profeaaion. The view she took of the human 
body, and of its value, had a thoroughly reUgious ten- 
dency, and when she laid it upon the woman's heart to 
value her own and her child's physical frame, to under- 
stand them aright, and to estimate them aright, it was 
becai^e their destination was lofty, — because they are the 
habitations of the soul and the temples of God. There 
was an earnestness, a simplicity, and an honesty in her 
representations, integrity and purity in every word ; the 
style was of the highest class, and these lectures could 
not but operate powerfully upon every poor human heart, 
and in particular on the heart of every mother. And 
when one reflects how important for future generations is 
the proper estimation of the woman and the child, how 
much depends upon diet, upon that fostering which lies 
beyond the sphere of the physician and his oversight, 
and which women alone can rightly understand ; who 
can doubt of the importance of tlie female physician 
in whose case science steps in to aid the uatui'al sense, 
aud to constitute her the best helper and counsellor of 
women and children ? That women have a natural feeling 
and talent for the vocation, of physician is proved by 
iBnumerable instances, from the experience of all ages 
and people. And it is a shame and a pity that men 
have not hitherto permitted tliese to be developed hy 
science. How much good for instance might be done, 
especially in the country among the peasantry, if the 
midwife, besides the knowledge which is requisite to 
bring a child into the world, united also to this the 
requisite knowledge for helping the mother and child to 
a life of health. But man has neglected this, and still 
neglects it, and it avenges itself upon thousands of sickly 
mothers aud sickly children. If, then, woman possesses 
naturally a religious tendency of mind, and the dispo- 
sition to regard life and all things from a centi'al, 
sanctifying point of view inclines her to treat, even the 
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smallest thing as of importance looked at &om this point 
of Tiew ; if she is gifted by nature with the mother's 
heart, and the mother's love, how well it suits her to 
become a priestess of the temple in wliich the child 
should be sanctified to God — to the God of health and 
holiness ! How sucred is her right to be there consecrated ! 

In the old times the physician was also the priest, and 
consecrated to holy mysteries. The descendants of 
^scnlapius were a holy race, and among them were 
also women; the daughter of ^sculapius, Hygeia, one 
of them, was called the goddess of health. Of this race 
came Hippocrates. We now talk about Hygeia, but we 
only talk. She must be recalled to earth ; she must have 
room given to her, and justice done to her if she is to 
present the earth with a new Hippocrates. 

But to return to niy little human doctoress, who is not 
without those sparks of the divine life, which prove her to 
belong to the family of jSsculapius. One sees this in her 
eye, and hears it in her words. But the round short 
figure has wholly and entirely an earthly character, and 
nothing in it indicates tlie higher ideal life, excepting a pair 
of small, beautiful and white hands, as soft as silk — almost 
too soft, and, as I already said, a glance peculiarly 
sagacious and penetrating. 

With her I saw several of the " emancipated ladies," 
as they are called ; such, for instance, as deliver public 
lectures, speak in public at antislavery meetings, etc. 
One of these struck me from the picturesque beauty 
of her figure and head, her pale noble countenance and 
rich golden hair, together with the perfect gentleness and 
womanliness of her whole demeanour and conversation, 
united to manly force of mil and conviction. She is a 
Mrs. Paulina Davis, from Providence, and has for many 
years delivered with great success, lectures on physiology, 
which ai^e much attended by the working classes. She 
and my little doctoress are warm friends. I saw also hex 
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husband, Mr. Davis ; he seems to be a sensible man, and 
perfectly approves his wife's views and activity. I I 
promised to visit this couple in Providence. 

I heard here many things about the Shakers and their 
community, as my little doctor is physician of some of 
them ; I also read several letters of some of their elders, j 
in which occurred beautiful, pious thoughts and feelings, " 
but in a very narrow sphere. I received an invitation to 
visit the Shaker establishment at Harvard, near Boston, 
and where there is a garden of medicinal plants. I shall ' 
be glad to become better acquainted with these extra- 
ordinary people. I saw here various new kinds of people 
and strangers, because my little doctor has a. large circle i 
of acquaintances. Every evening, at the dose of the 
day, she read her Bible aloud, and we had prayers in the j 
old Puritanic style. j 

My visit, and the new pictures of life which I saw here, I 
were really refreshing to me : but I was glad nevertheless 
to return to the repose of Mr. Benzon's house, where 
Mrs. K. does not say three words during the day, and i 
yet is kind and agreeable, and where a respectable good- 1 
tempered German, Christine, takes care both of the house 4 
and of me, and where I can be alone a great portion of i 
the day, because Benzou is occupied at his office out of i 
the house. When he returns in the evening he is an 
extremely pleasant companion, reading to me, or con- 
versing in an entertaining manner. I have hitherto neither 
received visits nor accepted invitations, but have so 
arranged that Mondays are my reception days. Thus I 
shall now begin to breathe in peace, and to read and write 
a little. To-day, however, Benzon iiill accompany me to 
the Lowells, whom I wish to surprise with a few little 
matters which I hope will give them pleasure. One feels 
oneself so poor if always receiving kindness. 

December Sift. — And now, my dear child, I have received ' 
I yonx eecond letter. And your letters — do you hear ?— ' j 




yoii are not to despise. To be able to see by them 
exactly how things are at home, that is my wish, whether 
it be cloudy or bright, and your letters can give me nothing 
more precious tlian the simple truth— than the reality as 
it is. And my little Agatha, bear in mind as much as 
possible tliat spring and simuner will return— that the sun 
is behind the cloud and will come fortli in bis due time. 
That is an old song, but I have often experienced its 
truth, and I do so now. 

We have here a perfectly Swedish winter, and to-dsy 
it is aa grey and cold as we ever could have it at 
Stockholm. And it is a little satisfaction to me not to 
have it better than my friends in Sweden. I am most 
excellently well off at Benzon's house, and it is a satisfac- 
tion to pay something towards my living, though that is 
not done till Mr. Benzon leaves for Europe, whicli he will 
do on Wednesday. He will not however reach Stockholm 
before Slay or June, He will then, call on mamma and 
you and convey greetings from me. 

Yesterday forenoon I had my reception, between twelve 
and four o'clock, and saw a whole crowd of people, and 
received a great number of invitations. Among these 
was one from a lady with whom I would gladly become 
more intimate; this was a Mrs. B., a young and affluent 
widow with one child, a splendid little girl. She looked 
so good, BO very much like a gentlewoman, was so 
agreeable and so unspeakably amiable towards me ; she 
wished merely, she said, that I should be benefited by 
her, that she might drive me out, and endeavour to give 
me all the pleasure she could in the most delicate and 
agreeable manner. I should like it; in her nothing 
repels, but much pleases me. We could sit side by 
side in the carriage aud be silent, and of that I am 
very fond. 

I Jiave also been present at one of tlie " Conversations " 
of Alcott) the Transcendentalist, and have even taken some 
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part in the convereatioii. There were present from forty to 
fifty people, all seated on benches. Alcott sits in a pulpit 
with his face towards the people, and begins the conversa- 
tion by reading something aloud. On this occasion it was 
iroia the writings of Pythagoras. He is a handsome man 
of gentle manners, but a dreamer whose Pythagorean 
wisdom will hardly make people wiser now a days. Ha 
himself has lived for many years only on bread, fniita, 
vegetables, and water, and this is what he wishes all other 
people to do ; and thus fed, they would become, according 
to bis theory, beautiful, good and happy beings. Sin is 
to be driven out by diet. And the sacred flood of entliu- 
siasm would constantly flow in the human being puiified 
and beautified by diet. Both the proposition and the , 
conversation were in the clou-ds, although I made a few ■ 
attempts to draw them forth. Alcott drank water and we 
drank — fog. He has paid rae a few visits, and has 
interested me as a study. He passed last evening with 
me and Benzon, and entertained us with various portions 
of his doctrine. Every bland and blue-eyed person, 
according to him, belongs to the nations of hght, to the 
rfialm of light and goodness. I should think Lowell would 
be Alcott's ideal of a son of light ; all persons however 
with dark eyes and hair, are of the night and evil. I 
mentioned WUberforce and other champions of the light, 
with dork hair. But the good Alcott hears an objection 
as if he heard it not, and his conversations consist in his 
talking and teacliing himself. We drank tea, and I 
endeavoured to persuade Alcott to drink at least a glass of 
milk. But that was too much akin to animal food. He 
would not take anything but a glass of water and a piece, 
of bread. He is at all events a Transcendentalist who 
lives as he teaches, 

I have accepted some invitations for this week. I am 
to dine on Sunday with Laura Bridgeman at the house 
of her second creator, the director of the Deaf and 
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Dumb Institution in Boston — Dr. How. His agreeable 
wife came here herself with the invitation. 

fl(/4. — I shall now close my letter because Benzon is 
about to set out on Ms journey. I shall miss him, for 
has heen indescribably kind and agreeable to me, and has 
arranged everything beforehand so admirably, that it conld 
not be better or more convenient. 

To-day I shall dine and spend the evening out. So 
also to-morrow ; and to-morrow in the forenoon I shall 
visit several public institutJons in company with Charles 
Suraner, the young giant and lawyer. I begin now to 
rattle about again. If one could only do itin moderation. 
But there are difficulties here in this coimtry. 

Bergfalk is again in New York. "We shall probably 
hardly meet again, as his ways are not my ways, 
excepting in onr coumion goal and object — Sweden. 

§ LETTER IX. 

Boston, Jan. 22iid, 

I SHALL now, my sweet child, have a httle chat with 
you, and this cliat I shall send by post. I can hardly 
conceive that I have not written to you for all these 
fourteen days ; but one engagement succeeded another, 
and people, and letter- writing, and many things occupied 
tlie time, and the days went on — I know not how. 

I have also been a little out of sorts again and not able 
to do much. The good allopathists here — and I have had 
one of the first physicians in Boston— did not understand 
my malady, and prescribed merely for the stomach. I 
therefore took refuge with homceopathy. 

But I must tell j-ou how it happened. I went one 
day — although I felt very miserably unwell — to visit 
several public institutions, accompanied or rather taken 
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Biere by Charles Sumner. First to the House of Correc- 
ion for women, where I admired the order and arai 
I of everything ; after that we went to the Lunatic Asylum _ 
Ifor the poor. It was clean and well-ordered, but, ah ! 
lit was deficient in all the comfort and beauty which 
Iliad distinguished the Asylum for the wealthy insane 
I at Blooniingdale. One woman conceived a violent friend- 
I ship for me, embraced and blessed me continually, and 
desired the others to bless me also. 

" Say, bless her ! " said she to Mr. Sumner. He was 
engaged in conversation with the superintendent and did 
not attend to her request. She repeated it, and said 
kfinally in a wild, threatening voice — " Say , bless her ! " 
^ " Yes, God bless her ! " said Sumner, now kindly, in 
nia deep, beautiful voice; and with this myfriend laughed 
* and was very much pleased. 

Among the men were two with whom Sumner was 
acquainted ; they were two of his college companions ; 
men with good heads, and who had been before him in 
mathematics. Now their high-arched foreheads appeared 
not to harbour a sensible thought. One of them recog- 
nised his former comrade, but the recognition seemed to 
grieve and embarrass him. 

From this asylum I was obliged to go out to dine, and 
after that to a Swedenborgian meeting at the Sweden- 
borgian church, where I shook hands witli about one 
hundred Swedenborgiana. 

It was half-past ten when at length I reached home, 
and for the first time in the day I experienced a feeling of 
comfort and satisfaction. Every feeling of annoyance had 
vanished, and I enjoyed half an hour of rest with a female 
friend who had accompanied me home. But at this 
moment came my physician, and would of necessity take 
, me with him to a large party. 

I prayed to be excused ; I said, " Now for the first 
me am I enjoying rest to-day ; for the first time to-da^ 
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am I feeling pretty well. You are doing now what so 
many others do ; you say I must have rest, and yet you at 
the sanie time compel me to go into company ! " 

It was of no use. I could not gainsay my physician; 
go I must, and that to a party, given by one of tlie moat 
elegant ladies of Boston, at ahout twelve o'clock at 
night. It was too much ! And that is tlie way they kill 
strangers in this country. They have no mercy on the poor 
lion, who must make a show and whisk his tail about 
as long aa there is any hfe left in him. One must 
really be downright obstinate and stern, if one would be 
at peace here. And I feel as if I should become so. It 
is said that Spurzheim was regularly killed with kindnesB 
by the Bostonians. 

But to return to mj evening. That nervous de- 
pression again returned and I passed two distressing 
hours, and envied the Indians and all free people who 
lived in the open, wild woods. '\Vhen again at home, 
I was seized by the dread of one of my sleepless 
nights, and of the wretched day which was certain 
to succeed it, when life would seem to be the heaviest 
of burdens although I mighl not be otherwise ill. When 
therefore I now felt my hands burning as in fever, I 
recollected some homoaopathic globules which my friend 
Downing, who is himself a homceopathist, had given me 
when I was verj' much excited, and which had calmed me 
wonderfully. Of these I took a few, and — I slept better 
that night than I had done for many weeks. As early 
therefore as possible the following day I went out 
among my acquaintance in Boston, inquiring after a 
homceopathic phyaicinn. A kind, handsome, elderly lady, 
Mrs. C. (the motlier of three tall sons), promised to 
send her physician to me. Accordingly when, about noon, 
having returned from a walk, I entered my sitting-room, I 
beheld there a tall old gentleman with a pale and strongly 
marked countenance, high forehead, bald temples, Bilver* 
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grey liair, and a pair of deep-sei, blue eyes full of feeling 
( and fervour. He stood there silent and dressed in black, 
; in the middle of the room, with the appearance almost of 
I B clergyman, and with his penetrating, earnest eyes riveted 
j upon me. I do not know bow i^t was, but it was so, that 
[■from the first moment I saw him I felt confidence in and 
I affection towards him, I advanced towards him, took his 
,hand between both mine, looked up in his pale, grave 
countenance and said, " help me ! " Thus helpless, feeble, 
and poor, had I now for some time felt myself to be, under 
Hie power as it were of a Btrange suffering, which 
crippled me both in soul and body, and alone too, in a 
strange land, without any other support than the powers 
of my own soul and body to su&tain me through the work 
wMcb I had undertaken ! 

He replied in a deep bass voice, spetddng slowly as if 
^■with difficulty — but ah, my child, it seems like vanity 
in me to say what he rephed ; but let me seem vain for 
this once — he said, " Miss Bremer, no one can have 
read your Neighbours, and not wish to help you ! And 
I hope to be able to help you ! " 

I wept ; I kissed the thin, bony hands, which I held, 
as I would have kissed those of a fatherly benefactor ; I 
felt myself also like a child. 

He gave me a little white powder, which looked like 
nothing, and which I was to take before I went to bed. 
I took it; slept excellently, and the next day — ah! what 
feelings. All malady was gone, I felt myself as if 
sustained by spirit-winga ; a nameless sensation of 
peace and health pervaded my whole being. I went 
out. I did not feel my body. I rejoiced in the bineness 
of heaven, in the leaping of the billows. I could see 
that the world was beautiful. I had not felt thus for a 
long time, and the certainty that I had now a remedy 
which would support my still vigorous power and will, 
p„nade me unspeakably happy. I thanked God. And 
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not merely for my own sake, but for yours, because I am 
convinced that nothing would suit you and your weakness 
so well as these airy, light, almoat spiritual, and won- 
derfully effective medicines. These little white nothii^ 
of powders and globules, ■which taste like nothing, look 
like nothing, operate powerfully and quickly, often within 
half or a quarter of an hour. And, finally, I beg of you 
to make the trial of them, if this winter, as is generally 
the case with you in the winter, you find yourself out 
health, both body and minel ; make the trial of them, and 
thi'ow all other medicine out of the window. Pay atten- 
tion also to diet, and that you do not eat anj-thing which 
disagrees with you. My doctor maintains that my 
disorder proceeds from the stomach, and is of the Hud 
very common in this country, and which is called 
dyspepsia. He has prescribed for me a very exact diet ; 
that I am not to eat fat or greasy meat, nor roast meat, 
nor highly seasoned, no preserves, nor many other things. 
I was for a long time obstinate, and insisted upon it 
that my stomach was the best part about me. I have, 
however, since then remarked, to my astonishment, that 
certain food operates upon my condition; that, for 
instance, I wake in the morning with a sensation of 
misery if I eat preserves in the evening; and that, on the 
contrary, I am quite well in the morning when I eat 
nothing sweet or fat in the evening. The difficulty is 
for me, here in this country, to adhere to any fixed 
regimen, but I am becoming more and more convinced 
that the diet here is unwholesome, and is not suited to 
the chmate, which is hot and stimulatmg. They eat hot 
bread for breakfast, as well as many fat and heating 
dishes, besides roast pork, sausages, omelets, and such 
like. In the evening, especially at all suppers, they eat 
oysters stewed, or as salad, and peach -preserve or peach- 
ice. Oysters, cooked in every possible way, are very 
IBueh eaten by all, and precisely these, and the athec 
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\ articles which I have mentioned, are difficult of tligestion 
find highly injurious to weak stomachs. 

And now adieu to this food, physic, and stomach 

[chapter, but which has a great interest for me and many 
others, and which ought to lie seriously taken into 
I consideration here. 

, As to my doctor, I must teU you that his name is 

I David Osgood, that he visits me every day, and treats me 

"with the greatest tenderness, and that he has promised 

to make me quite cheerful and strong before I leave 

Boston. He is of an old Puritan family, and is himself 

a reaJ original ; he has a rough exterior, but the most 

gentle and the best of hearts, as may be seen by his eyes. 

There are certain eyes which certainly can never die. 

They must remain in heaven as they are on earth. That 

which I remember most clearly about my friends, is 

L always their eyes, their glance. I am sure that at the 

[ resurrection I shall recognise my friends by their 



I must now tell you about Concord, and the Sphinx 
in Concord, Waldo Emerson, because I went to Concord 
! five days ago, attended by — " himself." I was wretchedly 
unwell ; I do not know wliat it was that I had 
eaten the day before, or whether it was merely the 
removal and the journey to a new home which had 
caused me to have no sleep the preceding night. What- 
ever the cause might be, I sate, weak with fever and 
dejected in mind, by the side of the strong man, silent 
and without being able to say a single word, merely 
mechanically turning my head as he pointed out to me 
a few remarkable places which we passed. And he per- 
fectly understood what was amiss with me, and let me be 
silent. I was weak with fever, and oppressed with a 
feeling as if I should fall to pieces during the first four- 
and-twenty houi's that I was in Emerson's house; but 
r that, whether it was the little white nothing-powdei', 
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it WW the presenee of that atnog sad Orengih- 

qiait in -mhcmt home I fimd i^sd^ or whether 

aO tbeae logeQur, I cannot saj, but I became 

c^fat again, and tch myself light and velL T * 

And dorii^ the four days that I remuned in Emenoi ^' 
hoiMe, I bad s real enjoyment in the etady of this stma " 
Doble, eagle-like nature. Any near approximation m °' 
aa it were, imperfect, becanse oar characters and nel '^ 
are fundamentally dissimilar, and that secret antagoiuEi 
which exists in me towards him, spite of my admiratia " 
W(«ld at times awake, and this easily called forth U " 
icy-alp nature, repulsive and chilling. But this js m ' 
the original nature of the man ; he does not rightly thrit ' 
in it, and he gladly throws it of^ if he can, and is muc '^ 
happier, as one can see, in a mild and aunny atmospbei 
where the natural beauty of his being may breathe freel; 
and expaud into blossom, touched by that of others a! 
by a living breeze. I enjoyed the contemplation of him^ 
in his demeanour, hia expression, his mode of talkuigt" 
and his every-day life, as I enjoy contemplating the calirr 
flow of a river bearing along, and between flowery shores 
large and small vesaels — as I love to see the eagle circl 
in the clouds, resting upon them and its pinions. 
this calm elevation Emerson allows nothing to rei 
him, neither great nor small ; neither prosperity ni 
adversity. 

Pantheistic as Emerson is in his philosophy, 
the moral view, witli wMch he regards the world 
life, he is in a liigh degree pure, noble, and severe, 
demanding as much from himself as he demands from' 
otlitrs. His words are severe, his judgment often' 
kuun and merciless, but his demeanour is alike noble 
Uid plufising, and his voice beautiful. One may quarrel 

lUi Emerson's thoughts, with his judgment, but not! 
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ilii himself. That wMch stniek me most, as distinguisb- 
ig him from most other human beings, is nobility. He 
a born nobleman. I have seeu before two other men 
im with this stamp upon tJiem. His Excellency 

f— -r, in Sweden, and i-s the second, Emerson 

rftird, which has it, and perhaps in a yet higher 

fne. And added thereto that deep intonation of voice, 

it expression, bo mild yet so elevated at the same time. 

could not but think of Maria Lowell's words, " If he 

Brely mentions my name I feel myself ennobled." 

I enjoyed Emerson's conversation, which flowed as 

Imly and easily as a deep and placid river. It was 

imating to me both when I agreed and when I dis- 

ited; there is always a something important in what 

says, and he listens well and comprehends, and replies 

ill also. But whether it was the weariness of the spirit, 

whether a feeling of esteem for his peace and freedom, 

Jmow not, but I did not invite his conversation. When 

came it was good; when it did not come it was good 

Iso, especially if he were in the room. His presence was 

jreeable to me. He was amiable in his attention to me, 

ad in his mode of entertaining me as a stranger and 

lest in his house. 

He read to me one afternoon some portions of his 

bservations on England (in manuscript), and scraps from 

8 conversations with Thomas Carlyle (the only man of 

llom I heard Emerson speak with anytliing like admira- 

m), about " the young America," as well as the narrative 

i his journey with him to Stonehenge. There are some 

, f these things wlxich I can never forget. In proportion 

I ithe critical bent of Emerson's mind is strong, and as 

_ 6 finds a great want in human beings, and in things 

a Buerally — measuring them by his ideal standard, is his 

I i&i strong in the power of good, and its ultimate triumph 

-the arrangement of the world. And he understands 

itjf what constitutes noble republicanism tmd 
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Americanism, and wLat a nobly-frnmed community aod 
social intercourse. But the principle, the vitaHsing, the 
Btreagtheniag source — yes, that Emerson sees merely 
the pure consciousness of nmn himself ! He believes 
the original purity and glory of this source, and will | 
cleanse away everything which impedes or sulUes it — ^ j 
conventionality, untruth and paltriness. | 

I said to an amiable woman, a sincere friend d | 
Emerson's, and one who, at the same time is poaseased j, 
of a deeply religious mind, " How can you love h,im so ^ 
deeply when he does not love, nor put faith in the Highest ^ 
which we love ?" j 

" He is so faultless," replied she, " and then he is ^ 
lovely ! " \. 

Lovable he is, also, as one sees him in his home bM [, 
amid his domestic relations. But you shall hear moH |, 
about him when we meet, and you shall see his stronj jj 
beautiful head in my album, among many Americu [, 
acquaintance. I feel tliat my intercourse with him wil [i 
leave a deep trace in my soul. I could desire in bit ^ 
warmer sympathies, larger interest in such social ques i^ 
tions as touch upon the well-being of mankind, and mor ,^, 
feeling for the sufferuig and the sorrow of earth. Ba ^ 
what right indeed has the flower which vibrates witi j 
every breath of wind to quarrel with the granite-rocl j 
because it is differently made. In the breast of suid ^ 
lie str'ong metals. Let the brook be silent, and rejoin ,j 
that it can reflect the rock, the flowers, the firmament 
and the stai's, and grow and be strengthened by til 
invisible fountains, which are nourished by the mom j 
tain -tops. I 

But I must give you a specimen or two of Emersor' , 
style, and of liis manner of seeing and feeling which moE) , 
please me. I will make two exti'acts from his " Essays,' , 
which, are applicable to all mankind, to all countries, and 
all times, and which are portions of, or drops from that 
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ef iron ore which runs through everyt)iinf; that Emerson 
Bays or writes, because it is the life of his life. 
In hia lecture on self-rehance, he says : — 
" To believe your own thought, to beheve that which is 
brue for you in your private heart is true for all men, — 
Ibat is genius. Speak yotir latent conviction, and it shall 
the universal sense ; for always the inmost becomes 
taie outmost, and our first thought is rendered back to ua 
■by the trumpets of tlie last judgment. The highest merit 
which we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton, is that 
which every man recognises as the voice of his own soul, 
I is that they set books and traditions at nought, and spoke 
Inot what men, but what they thought. A man should 
tleam to detect and watch that gleam of light which 
Iflashea across his mind from within, more than the 
["lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he 
Idiemiases without notice his thought, because it is his. 
'■In every work of genius we recognise our own rejected 

! thoughts ; they come back to as with a certain aheuated 
majesty. Great works of art have no more affecting 
(lesson for us than this. They teach us to abide by our 
' own spontaneous impression witi good-humoured infiexl- 
' bility, then most when the whole cry of voices is on the 
other side. Else to-morrow a stranger will say, with 
' masterly good sense, precisely what we have thought and 
' felt the whole time, and we shnU he forced to take our 
own opinion from another. 

" Trust thyself ; every heart vibrates to tltat iron string. 
Accept the place which the Divine Providence has found 
for you; the society of your contemporaries, the con- 
nection of events. Great men have always done so, and 
confided themselves, childlike, to the genius of their 
age,, betraying their perception that the Eternal was 
Btirring at their heart, working through their hands, 
1 predominating in all their being. And we are now men, 
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and must accept in the highest mind the same transcen- 
dent destiny ; and, not pinched in a corner, not cowards 
fleeing hefore a revolution, but redeemers and benefactore, 
pious aspirants to be noble clay, plastic under the 
Almighty effort, let us advance and advance on Chaofi 
the Dark. 

" AVlioso would he a man must be a nonconformist. 
He who would gather immortal palms must not be 
hindered by the name of goodness, but must explore 
if it be goodness. Nothing is at last sacred, but the 
integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to yourself, 
and you shall have the suffrage of the world. 

"A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen, and philosophers, and divines. 
"With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. 
Speak out what you think to-day in words as hard as 
cannon-balls, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks 
in hard words again, though it contradict everything yon 
said to-day. All, then, exclaim the aged ladies, you shall 
be sure to be misunderstood. Misunderstood ? It is ii 
right fool's word. Is it ao bad then to be misunderstood? 
Pythagoras was misunderstood ; and Socrates, and Jesns, 
and Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, 
and every pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To 
be great is to be misunderstood. 

" I suppose no man can violate his nature. All the 
sallies of Ms will ai'e rounded in by the law of his being, 
as the inequalities of Andes and Himmaleyah are insig- 
nificant in the carve of the sphere. We pass for what 



" Fear never but you shall be consistent in whatever 
variety of actions, so they be each bonest and natural in 
their hour. 
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" One tendency unites tliem ail. 

" Perception is not whimsical, but fatal. If I see a 
trait, my children will see it after me, and in course of 
time all mankind, — ^althongh it may chance that no one 
has seen it before me. My perception of it is as much a 
&c('aB the Bun. 

' " The relations of the soul to the Divine Spirit are so \ 
pure that it is profane to seek to interpose helps. /it | 
must be, that when God apeaketh. He should communicate I 
not one thing, but all tilings, and iiew-create the whole. 
Whenever a mind is simple, and receives a divine 
wisdom, then old things pass away, — means, teachers, 
texts, temples fall ; all things are made sacred by relation j 
to it — one thing as much as another. 

' " Yet see what strong intellects dare not yet hear God 
Himself, unless He speak the phraseology of I know not , 
what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul, / 
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I " If we live truly, we shall see truly. ^Tien we have 
new perceptions we shall gladly disbm'den the memory 
of its inward treasures as old rubbish. When a man lives 
with God, his voice shall be as sweet as tlie murmur of 
the brook and the rustle of the com. 



" This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach on 
this as on every topic, the resolution of all into the Ever- 
blesaed One. Virtue is the governor, the creator, the 
,reality. All things real are bo by so much of virtue aa 
they contain. 

" Let us not rove ; let us ait at home with the cause. 
Let us shun and astonish the intruding rabble of men, 
and books, and institutions, by a simple declaration of 
^ihe divine fact. Bid them take the shoes off their feet, 




for God is here within. Let our simplicity judge them, and 
our docility to our own law demonstrnte the poverty of 
nature and fortune, beeide our native rulers. 

" We must go alone. I like tlie silent church before 
the service begins better than any preaching. \How fer 
off, how cool, how chaste the persons look, begirt each 
one with a precinct or sanctuary. So let us always sit. 
• • But your isolation must not be mechanical, but 
spiritual, that is, must be devotion. • * The power 
which men j>0B9eBS to annoy me I give them by a weak 
curiosity. No man can come near me but tlu'ongh my 
own act. WTiat we desire, that we have; but by desire we 
bereave ourselves of the love. 

" If wo cannot at once rise to the sanctities of obedience 
and faith, let us at least resist our temptations ; let us 
enter into the state of war, and wake Thor and "Wodin, 
courage and constancy, in our breast. This is to be done 
in our smooth times by speaking the truth. Check this 
lying hospitality and lying affection. Live no longer to 
the expectation of those deceived and deceiving people 
with whom we converse. Say to them, father! Omother! 

wife ! O brother ! O iriend ! I have lived with you 
after appearances hitherto. Be it known unto you that 
henceforward I obey no law less than the eternal law. I 
shall endeavour to nourish my parents, to support my 
family, to be the chaste husband of one wife, — but these 
relations I must fill after a new and unprecedented way. 

1 appeal from your customs. I must be myself. I cannot 
break myself any longer for you, or you. If you can love 
me for what I am, we shall be the happier. If you cannot, 
I will still seek to deserve that you should. I must be 
myself. I will not hide my tastes or aversions. I will 
BO trust tliat what is deep is holy that I will do strongly 
before the sun and moon whatever inly rejoices me and 
my heart appoints. If you are noble I wiU. love you; if 
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you are not, I will not hurt you and myself by hypo- | 
critical attentions. If you are true, but not in the same j 
truth with me, cleave to your companions ; I will seek my j 
own. I do this not selfishly, but humbly and truly. It I 
ia alike your interest, and mine, and all men's, however I 
long we have dwelt in lies, to hve in truth. Does this ] 
sound harsh to say ? You will soon love what is dictated by t 
your nature as well as mine ; and if we foUow the truth it j 
will bring us out safe at last. But bo you may give these J 
friends pain. Yes ; but I cannot sell my liberty to save j 
their sensibility. Besides, all persons have their moments I 
of reason, when they look out into the region of absolute I 
truth ; then will they justify me, and do the same j 

" The populace think that your rejection of populm* j 
Btaudards is a rejection of all standard, and the bold 1 
sensualist will use the same philosophy to gild his crimes. | 
But the law of consciousness abides. There are two J 
confessionals, in one or the other of which we must be I 
shriyen. You may fulfil your round of duties by clearing I 
yourself in the direct or in the rejlea: way. Consider | 
whether you have satisfied your relations to father, 
cousin, neighbour, town, cat, and dog, and whether any 
of these can upbraid you. But I may also neglect 
this reflex standard, and absolve me to myself. I 
have my own stem claims and perfect will. It denies 
the name of duty to many offices that are called duties. 
But if I can discharge its debts, it enables me to 
dispense with the popular code. If any body imagines 
that this law is lax, let him keep its commandment for 
one daj'. 

"And truly it demands something godlike in him who'l 
has cast ofiE the common motives of humanity, and has 
ventured to trust himself for a taskmaster. High be his 
heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, that he may in 
good earnest be doctrine, society, law to himself, that a 
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simple purpose may be to h\m tis strong aa iron ueces^ty L ^ 
to others. 

" If any man consider the present aspects of what is 
called by distinction, sockty, he will see the need of these 
ethics." I 

I must remark, that if any one will seriouBly observe ' 
human natui-e, as it commonly is, he will easily see 
that a moral code, such as Emerson's, would produce 
conceited and selfish beings, and that it is merely calcu- 
lated for natures as pure and beautiful as his on-n, and 
which form tlie exception to the general rule. That 
which he in all cases mistakes is the radical duality of 
human nature. Yet with what freshness, invigoration, 
does not this exclamation come to our souls, " Be tiiie ; 
he yourself! " Especially when coming from a mau who 
has given proofs that in this truth a human bemg may 
fulfil all his human duties, as son, brother, husband, 
father, friend, citizen. But — R true Christian does all 
this, and — something more. 

I must give you two examples of Emerson's doctrines, 
as relates to the relationship of friend with friend, and 
on friendsldp ; because they accord witli my own feelings, 
and act as an impulse in the path which for some timB 
I have chosen for myself. 

"Friendship requires that rare mean betwixt likeness 
and unlikeness that piques each with the presence of 
power and of consent in the other party. Let me be 
alone to the end of the world, rather than that my friend 
should overstep by a word or a look his real sympathy. 
I am equally balked by antagonism and by compliance. 
Let liim not cease an instant to be himself. The only 
joy I have in his being mine is that the not mine is mine. 
It tiu'us the stomach, it blots the dayhght — when I 
looked for a manly fui^therance, or, at least, a manly 
resistance — to find a mush of concession. Better be a 
nettle in the side of your friend than his echo. The 
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condition which high fiiendship demands is, ability to 
do without it. To be capable of that high office requires 
great and sublime parts. There must be my two before 
there can be my one. Let it be an alliance of two large, 
formidable natures, mutually beheld, mutually feared, 
before yet they recognise the deep identity which beneath 
their disparities unites them. 

"He is only fit for this society who is magnanimous. 
He must be so to know its law. He must be one who is 
sure that greatness and goodness are always economy, 
He must be one who is not swift to intermeddle with his 
fortunes. Let him not dare to intermeddle with this. 
Leave to the diamond its ages to grow, nor expect to 
accelerate the births of the eternal. Friendship demands 
a religious treatment. "We must not he wilful, we must 
not provide. We talk of choosing our friends, but our 
friends are self-elected. Reverence is a great part of it. 
Treat your friend as a spectacle. Of course, if he be 
a man, he has merits that are not yours, and that you 
cannot honour. If you must needs hold him close to 
your person, stand aside — give those merits room — let 
them mount and expand. Be not so much his friend 
that you can never know his peculiar energies, like fond 
mammas who shut up their boy in tlie house until 
has almost grown a gh'l. Are you the friend of yc 
friend's buttons or of his thought ? To a great heart he 
will still be a stranger in a thousand particulars, that he 
may come near in tlie hohest ground. Leave it to boys 
and girls to regard a friend as a property, and to suck a 
short and all- confounding pleasure instead of the pure 
nectar of God. 
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"A friend is a person with whom I may be £ 
Before him I may think aloud. I am arrived at last in 
the presence of a man so real, so equal, that I may drop 
eVen those undermost garments of dissimulation, courtesv^ 
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and second thought, which men never put oif, and may l 
deal with Mm witli the simplicity and wholeness willi tx 
which one chemical atom meets another. 

" Let U8 buy our entrance to tliis guild by a long 
probation. Why should we desecrate noble and beautiful 
souls by intruding on them ? Why insist on rash per- 
sonal relations with your friend ? Wby go to his house, 
and know his mother, and brother, and sisters ? Why be 
visited by him at your own ? Are these tilings material 
to our covenant ? Leave this touching and clawing. Let 
him be to me as a spiiit. A message, a thought, a sincerity, 
a glance from him I want ; but not news nor pottage- 4 
I can get politics, and chat, and neighbourly conveniences i 
from cheaper companions. Should not the society of 
ray friend be to me poetic, pure, universal, and quiet as 
Nature herself ? Ought I to feel that our tie is profane 
in comparison with yonder bar of cloud that sleeps on 
the horizon, or tliat clump of waving gi'ass that divides 
the brook ? Let us not viliiy, but raise it to that 
standard. 

"Worship liis superiorities. Wish him not less by s 
thought, but hoard and teU him all. Guard him as thy 
great counterpart ; have a princedom to thy friend. Let 
him be to thee for ever a sort of beautiful enemy, imtame- 
abie, devoutly revered, and not a trivial conveniency to be 
soon outgrown and cast aside. 

" What is so great as friendship, let us carry with what 
grandeur of spirit we can. Let us be silent, so we may hear 
the whisper of the gods. Letusnotinterfere. Who set you 
to cast about what you should say to the select souls, or to 
say anything to such ? No matter how ingenious, no 
matter how graceful and bland. There are innumerable 
degrees of folly and wisdom ; and for you to say auj 
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i frivolous. Wait, and tliy soul shall speak. Wait 
until the necessary and everlasting overiiowers you, until 
day and night avail themselvcB of youi' lips. 

" Vain to hope to come nearer to a man by getting into 
hia house. If ujilike, Iiis eoul only flies the faster 
from you, and you shall catch never a true glance of his 
eye. We see the noble afar off, and they repel us ; why 
should we intrude ? Late — veiy late — we perceive that 
no antagonism, no introduction, no consuetudes, or habits 
of society, should be of any avail to eatabhsh us in such 
relations witli them as we desire,— but solely the uprise 
of nature in us to the same degree it is in them, then 
shall we meet as water with water ; and if we should 
not meet them then, we shall not want them, for we are 
already they. 

" Only he admonished by what you already see, not to 
strike leagues of friendship with cheap persona where no 
friendship can he. Our impatience betrays us into rash 
and foohsh aUiances which no God attends. By persist- 
ing in your path, though you forfeit the little, you gain 
the great. Yoa become ijronounced. You demonstrate 
yourself so as to put yourself out of the reach of false 
relations, and you draw to you the first-horn of the 
world — those rare pilgrims whereof only one or two 
wander in nature at once, and before whom the vulgar 
great show as spectres and shadows merely. j 

" It has seemed to me lately more possible than I knew ^ 
to carry a friendship greatly on one side, without the 
correspondence of the other. Why should I cumber 
myself with the poor fact that the receiver is not capa- 
cious ? It never troubles the sun that some of his raya 
fall wide and vain into ungrateful space, and only a ' 
Bmsll part on the rejecting planet. Let your greatnasaj 
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educate the crude and cold compftnion. If lie is unequal 
he will presently puss away ; but thou oi-t enlarged by thj 

own shining, and, no longer a. mate for frogs and worms, 
dost soar and bum with the gods of tlie empyrean. It is 
thought a disgrace to love unrequited. True love tran- 
scends instantly tlie unwoi-thy object, and dwells and 
broods on the Eternal; and when the poor, interposed 
mask crumbles, it is not sad, but feels rid of so much 
earth, and feels its independency the surer. " • * ■ 
The essence of friendship is eotireness, a total magna- 
nimity and trust. It must not surmise or provide for 
infirmity. It treats its object as a god, that it may 
deify both ! " 

" Very magnificent and noble 1 " you will say, " and very 
one-sided at the sametijne!" Yes, it is so, my httle 
Agatha, but there is something in it which is good and 
great, and something which I like. But it is, nevertheless, 
very difficult to give by extracts any correct idea of 
Emerson's mode of thought. His Essays are chains of 
brilhant aphorisms which often contradict one another. 
But that which permeates them — the maiTow of aU, the 
metallic vein wliich runs through them all — is the cry, 
" Be genuine — be tliyself ! then wUt thou become original 
and create that which is new and perfect!" Thus says 
he to the individual; thus says he to the puhUc. And 
the force and beauty which he gives to this watchword ia 
indeed hia peculiar power over the American mind ; hia 
pecuhai-ly beneficial work on the people of the New World, 
only too much disposed to bend themselves to mere imita- 
tion, and walk in the footsteps of the Old "World. 

Emerson is, however, very far from regarding himself 
as a model of that perfect man whom he wishes to call 
forth in the New World, excepting possibly in his upright- 
ness. I said to him something about his poems and their 
American character; "Oh," said he, earnestly; "you 
muBt not be too good-natured. No, we have not yet any 
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poetry wliich can be said to represent the mind of our 
world. The poet of America is not yet come. Wlieii he 
comes he will sing quite differently ! " 

A critic who stands so high that he can look down upon 
himself, — yes, that is excellent I One is glad to be 
criticised by such an one. 

Emerson is at this moment regarded as the head of the 
transcendentalists in this portion of America. A kind 
of people are they who are fomid principally in the States 
of New England, and who seem to me like its White 
Mountains, or Alps ; that is to eay, tliey aim at being so. 
But as far as I have yet heard and seen, I recognise only 
one actual Alp, and that is Waldo Emerson. The others 
seem to me to stretch themselves out, and to powder 
themselves, merely to look lofty and snow-crowned : 
but that does not help them. They have more pre- 
tension than power. Their brows are in the clouds 

instead of towering above them. A has Uved for 

fifteen years on bread and fniit, and has worn linen 
clothes, because he would not appropriate to Iiimself the 
property of the sheep — tlie wool-^and has suffered very 
much in acting up to his faith and love. C- - built 
himself a hut on the western prairies, and hved there as 
a hermit for two years; he has, however, returned to 

every-day life and every-day people. F went out into 

the wild woods and built Iiimself a hut and lived there — ■ ' 
I know not on what. He also has returned to common Hfe, 
is employed in a handicraft trade, and writes books which ' 
have in them something of the freshness and life of the 
woods — hut which ai'e sold for money. All ! I wonder 
not at these attempts by tmu&ual ways to escape from 
the torment of common life. I have myself made my 
attempts by these ways, and should have carried them out 
still more had I not been fettered. But they, and 
Emerson himself, make too much of these attempts, 
Jl^cause, in themselves, they are nothing uncommon, nor 
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have tliey produced results which are so. The aim — the 

intention, ia the best part of them. 

Emerson says in his characteristics of transceudentaliam: 
" If there is anything grand and daring in human 

thought or virtue ; any reliance on the vast, the unknown; 

any presentinient — an extravagance of faith— the spirit 

ualist adopts it as highest in nature. 

" These youths bring us a rough but effectual aid. By 
their unconcealed dissatisfaction, they expose our pover^ 
and the insignificance of man to man. 

" These exacting children advertise us of our wants. 
There is no compliment, no smooth speech with them; 
they pay you only this one compliment of insatiable 
expectation; they aspire, they severely exact ; and if they 
stand fast in this watch -tower, and persist in demanding 
to the end, and without end, then are they terrible friends, 
whereof poet and priest cannot choose hut stand in 
awe ; and what if they eat clouds and drink wind, they 
have not been without service to the race of man. 

" When every voice is raised for a new road, or another 
statute ; or a subscription of stock ; for an improvement 
in dress, or in dentistry ; for a new house or a large busi- 
ness ; for a political party, or a division of an estate — 
will you not tolerate one or two solitary voices in the 
land, speaking for thoughts and principles not marketable 
or perishable ? Soon these improvements and mechanical 
inventions will be superseded ; these modes of living 
lost out of memory ; these cities rotted, ruined hy war, 
— ^by new inventions — by new seats of trade, or the 
geologic changes ; — all gone, hke the shells which sprinkle 
the sea-beach with a white colony to-day — for ever re- 
newed, to be for ever destroyed. But the thoughts which 
these few hermits strove to proclaim by silence, as well 
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as by Bpeecli, not only by what they did, but by what 
they forbore to do, shall abide in beauty and strength, 
to re-organize themselves in nature, to invest them- 
aelves anew in other, perhaps higher-endowed and 
happier-mixed clay than ours, in fuller union with the 
surrounding Bystera," 

Thus says the noble idealist; and perhaps I have 
quoted too much from him, when I cannot at the same 
time show you what he is— because this is the most 
remarkable thing in him. I have nothing against hia 
children — the transcendentalists ; it is a refreshment 
both to hear and to see them, and they utter many a 
forgotten truth with new hfe. They are the element 
of youth in life, and always produce a renovating effect, 
and they behold many a beauty wliich older eyes are no 
longer clear enough to perceive. I remember to have 
heard that Schelling would not take as pupils young men 
above five -and -twenty years of age. He considered them 
after that age not to be so capable, not to be possessed 
of immediate perception and insight. But when these 
yotmg pagan alp-natures say, "We have reached to the 
highest!" then, I say, " Nonsense! you have done 
nothing of the kind ! You say, ' We are gods.' I say, 
' Descend from your elevation to the divinely made 
world, then wiU I beheve you.' You satisfy yourselves 
with your lofty, isolated position, beUeving that you do 
enough by showing the ideal. Ah ! the ideal has never 
been unknown ! You are poor, sinful, imperfect human 
creatures, like the rest, and your bravery does not come 
up to the heart of Christianity, which does not merely 
exhibit the ideal, but helps to attain it ; not merely 
suffers all, but overcomes all ; does not sit still and look 
grandly forth, but combats with its followers, admonish- 
ing them to overcome evil with good ! " 

If the transcendentaUsts will really create a new, a 
transcendental state, then they must create a aometiung 
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beyond that ; they must, in their ideal man, present & 
more beautiful figure than that which baa already been 
presented on eortli and for earth — the powerful, and, at 
the same time, bumble son of heaven and earth, uniting 
both in one new creation. But — they cannot even under- 
stand the beauty of this. 

But enough of the transcendentalists. I maet, how- 
ever, say a few words about a lady wlio belongs to this 
sect, and whose name I have frequently heard since I 
came to America, paiily ivith blame, partly with praise, 
but always with a certain degree of distinction, namely 
Margaret Fuller. Although devoid of beauty, and rather 
disagreeable than agreeable in. her manners, she seems 
to be gifted with singular talents, and to have an actual 
genius for conversation. Emerson, speaking with 
admiration of her powers, said, " Conviction sits upon 
her lips." Certain it is that I have never heard of a 
woman in this country possessed of such ability for 
awakening enthusiasm in the minds of her Mends. 
Hmerson said of her, with his usual almost alarming 
candour, " She has many great qualities ; many great 
faults also." 

Among these latter appear to be her arrogance and her 
contemptuous manner towards others less gifted than her- 
self. I have also heard that she could repent of and ask 
pardon for severe words. In haughtiness and independ- 
ence of temper, in pride and honesty, and in critical 
asperity, she was perfectly a transcendentalist ? The 
" Conversations " which she at one time gave in a select 
circle at Boston, are spoken of as of the highest interest. 
Mrs. Emerson cannot sufficiently praise her fervent 
eloquence and the extraordinary affluence of her mind, 
and — I believe — half reproaches me for not being like 
her. 

Margaret Fuller went to Italy with my friends, the 
I, about two years since, and remained there when 
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they left. A report has now reached thia country that 
she has connected herself with a young man (she herself 
is no longer young, being upwards of forty) ; and a 
Fourrierist, or Socialist marringe, without the external 
ceremony, is spoken of; certain it is that the marriage 
remained secret, and that she has a child, a boy. She 
(herself has written about it, and about her maternal joy, 
' hut not anything about her marriage, merely that she 
shall relate what farther concerns her when she returns 
to America, which will be next year. All this has 
furnished subject for much conversation among her 
&iends and her enemies. They who loved neither 
herself nor her turn of mind believe the worst ; but I 
shall never forget with what zeal one of her friends, 
Mr. W. K., defended her on one occasion in com- 
pany, and that merely on the ground that her character 
repelled every suspicion of any action which might cast 
a stain upon it. Her friends a.t Concord — among these 
the Emersons, Elizabeth H., and a younger sister of 
Margaret Fuller, married in Concord — seemed perfectly 
easy with regard to her conduct, and convinced that it 
will justify itself in the open hght of day. This is 
beautiful. 

Margaret Fuller has in her writings asserted the right 
of woman to her own free development, and to liberty in , 
many cases where, although conformable to the strictest 
moral code, it would yet be offensive to many even in thia 
so-called free country. Her friends, and among tliese the 
excellent, pure-hearted S-— — s, wisli me to become 
acquainted with her. 

"Ah! you must see Mrs. Hipley," said Emerson, on i 
one occasion, with his fine smile ; " she is one of the most J 
remarkable persons in Concord." 1 

And I saw a handsome, elderly lady, with silver-white 
hair, clear, deep blue eyes, as of the freshest youth, a 
.very womanly demeanour, from which nobody could sur-.. 



niise that she reads Greek and Latin, and understands 
mathematics, lite any professor, and helps young students, 
who cannot pass their examination in tliese branches of 
knowledge, by her extraordinary talent as a teacher, and 
by her motherly influence. Many a youth blesses the 
work she has done in him. One of these related of her, 
" She examined me in Euclid whilst she shelled peas, and^ 
with one foot rocked the cradle of her little grandson." 

I spent, with the Emersons, an evening with Mrs. 
Ripley. Neither were there any sei-vants kept in her 
house. These ladies of New England are clever ladies, 
true daughters of those pilgrim women who endured 
hardships bo manfully and laboured equally with their 
husbands, and established with them that kingdom which 
now extends over a hemisphere. 

An ancestor of Elizabeth H. was one of the first 
pilgrims which that little ship, tlie " Mayflower," con- 
veyed to the shore of Massachussetts. He related 
many times how, when these men were about to frame 
laws for the new colony, they liked to talk them over 
before their wives, their sisters, and daughters, and to 
hear their thoughts upon them. This was beautiful and 
sensible. Of a certainty that chivalric sentiment and 
love which generally prevail in America for the female 
sex had theii' origin in the dignity and the noble conduct 
of those early women; of a certainty, from that early 
equality, that equality in Tule and in rights which pre- 
vails here in domestic and social life, although not as yet 
pohtically. 

1 liked to talk with Elizabeth H. There is something 
very profound and great in this young woman ; and 
her words frequently are as brilliant as diamonds in 
sunshine. 

Among the persons whom I saw at the Emersons, and 
who interested me, was Professor Sherbe, a Swiss, a 
man of a noble and grave exterior, with something also 



of ultra-idealiBm in Lis pliilosopliy. He has fought 
Rgainst the Jesuits in Switzerliind, and is now a teachef 
and lecturer in America, Lastly, I made the acqoaint- 
fknce of a Doctor Jackson, the discoverer of the soninific 
effects of ether on the human frame and consciousness, 
and for which he received a medal from our King Oscar, 
I which was shown to me. He made the discovery entirely 
by accident, as he has descrihed, I congratulated him 
on having thus become the means of an infinite blessing 
to mJLLiona of suffering beings. 

I left Concord accompanied by this gentleman, who 
is brother to Mrs. Emerson. But Concord did not leave 
my memory; its snow-covered scenery; its blue, clear 
sky; its human beings ; its transcendentalists : — all that 
I had experienced, heard and seen in Concord, and 
most of all, its sphinx (as Maiia Lowell calls Emerson), 
these all form a sort of alpine region in my mind whi< 
has ft power of fascination for me, and to which I shall 
long to return as to the scenes and sights of my native 
land. 

When I reached home last evening I found Marcus 
S., who had come hither on business. It was a 
heart-felt joy to me, to see, once more, that excellent, 
good &-Jend, After I had spent an hour in conversing 
with him and Mr, Sumner, I went with Marcus to Alcott's 
concluding "Conversation," where several pre-arranged 
topics with regard to diet and its importance to humanity, 
were discussed. Alcott maintained that all high and holy 
teachers of the human race had paid great attention to diet, 
and in particulai' had abstained from flesh. Some one said 
that Christ had eaten flesh. Ajiother said that that could 
not be proved, A third said that he, at all events, had 
eaten fish. I said that that stood written in the Gospels. 
A second agreed. "No matter," said Alcott, "I know 
better than to eat fish." 

The man is incorrigible. He drinks too much water, 
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and brings forth merely hazy and cloudy ebapea. He 
should drmk wine and eat meat, or at least, fish, so 
that there might be marrow and substance in his ideas. 
Marcus, too, was amused at the Conversation, but in 
his quiet way. Among the audience were some ladies 
with splendid, inteUigent foreheads, and beautiful forms. 
But I did not hear them say a word : I wonder how they • 
could eit still and Hsten in silence ; for my part, I 
could not do it. And, although the company were 
invited to a new series of Conversations, this of a 
certainty will be the last at which I shall be present. 

January 26ife. — Alcott came to me yesterday afternoon ; j 
we conversed for two hours ; he explained himself better 
during our dialogue than in his public Conversation, 
and I understood better ihan hitherto that there was 
really at the bottom of his reform -movement a 
true and excellent thought. This thought is the im- 
portance of an earnest and holy disposition of 
mind in those who enter into the bonds of wedlock, 
so that the union may be noble, and its offspring 
good and beautiful. His plans for bringing about these 
beautiful and holy maiTiagcs between good and beautiful 
people (for none other are to enter into matiiraony 
— oh! oh! for the many!) may be right for aught I 
know. They are better and more accordant to human 
nature than those of Plato for the same purpose. But 
who will deny that it would be better for the world if 
they who cause human beings to be born into the world 
did it with a higher consciousness, with a deeper 
sentiment of responsibihty. Marriage, looked at with 
reference to this subject, stands in general very low. 
A man and woman many io be happy, selfishly happy, 
and beyond that the thought seldom extends ; does not 
elevate itself to the higher thought — " we shall give 
life to immortal beings ! " And yet, this is the 
highest purport of marriage. Married couples who 
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have not offspring of their own may fulfil its duties 
by adopting orphan children. 

" But why do you not enunciate these views fully ? " 
inquired I from Alcott : " they are of higher importance 
than any I have heard duiing your Conversations, and 
ai'e really of the highest importance to society." 

f Alcott excused himself by the dif&culty of treating 
such a subject in pubHc conversation, and spoke of 
the intention he had of realising his views in the for- 
mation of a httle society, in which, I presume, he would 
act as high-priest. Again a dream. But the dreamer 
has risen considerably in my estimation by the reaHty 
and the nobility of his views on this subject. I will even 
excuse his wliim about diet, with the exception of its 
exclusiveness, I adhere to tliat system, which, without 
the one-sidcdness of this and the continued use of wine 
and all other of God's good gifts, yet still cries aloud 
to mankind, — -"Take heed ye be not overtaken by gluttony 
and drunkenness." 

Alcott gave me two books. They contain conversations 
which took place between him and various children 
during a period when he had a school — which waa 
intended to be "the School," pa/r excellence. Alcott's 
main point in the education of children is to awaken tlieir 
higher nature and to give them a high esteem for it, so 
that they may love it and always act in accordance with 
it. He, therefore, early places before their eyes the 
homau-ideal, or the ideal-human being in Jesus Christ. 
On every occasion of the children's assembling, Alcott 
began Lis instruction by reading aloud a cliapter from 
the Holy Scriptures. When this was ended, he asked 
the children ; what was in your thoughts, or in your soul, 
whilst you heard this? " Many of the replies were very 
naive. 

After this Alcott led them to consider what virtue 

I bid beea exhibited in the narrative, or the incident which 
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they bad just heard, and also to name its opposite, and 
to tliinTi whether they discovered it in themselves, and 
so on. Much that was excellent and worthy of reflection 
was thus brought forward, and the whole was calculated 
for the cliild'a development. Many a word of dewy, 
primeval freshnesB proceeded from those childish lips, 
but also much that was childish and unsatisfactory both 
from child and teacher. In any case, this is a method 
which, though it would not answer in schools of any 
extent, is one which every mother ought to reflect upon. 

" "What was there in youi- soul, in your heart ? " "What 
might not loving lips call forth in the child's conscious- 
ness, to the child's memory, by these words, spoken in the 
evening after the day's schooling, work, play, sorrow, 
and joy ! 

When Alcott was gone, Emerson came and remained a 

good hour with me. He is iron, even as the other is 

water. And yet, nevertheless, his world floats in aa 

element of disintegration, and has no firm imwavering 

\ shapes. Wonderful is it how so powerful and concrete a 

1 nature as his can be satisfied with such disintegrated 

' views. I can find fault with Emerson's mode of thought, 

I but I must bow before his spirit and his nattu-e. He 

was now on his way to New York, where he was invited 

to give a course of lectures. He has promised, when he 

returns again, to visit me. I must sometime have a 

more thorough conversation with him, asweU on religious 

I subjects as on the future prospects of America. I feel 

f also a little desire for combat with him. For I never see 

I a lion in human form without feeling my lion-heart beat. 

> And a combat with a spirit like that is always a pleasui"e 

r even if one wins no victory. 

As regards Alcott, I do not know what spirit of con* 
^ tradiction makes me continually excited by him, as well 

I as to amuse myself with him. I sincerely appreciate, 

however, the beautiful aims of the excellent idealist, mhI 
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I like, wlien I say anything against him, to hear ' 
Emerson's deep voice saying, reproachfully, " Amid all 
the noise and stir of the present day for outward and 
material aims, cannot you hear to hear one or two indivi- 
dual voices speaking for thoughts and principles which 
are neither saleable nor yet transitory ? " 

Ah, yes ! If they were but a. httle more rational. 

I was this evening at a large party of the Boston I 
fashionables, at Mrs. E.'s. I felt quite well; th© ] 
company was handsome, elegant, very polite, and the I 
evening was agreeable to me. Another evening I weu 
another great fashionable party in another house. I did ) 
not feel well, and the company seemed to me rather 
splendid and aristocratic than agreeable. I saw here a I 
couple of figures such as I did not look for in ths'l 
drawing-rooms of the New World, and, least of all, among 
the women of New England, so puffed up with pride, 
so unlovely — one read the " money-stamp," both in glance 

and figure. I was told that Mrs. and her sister 

had spent a year in Paris ; they ought to have brought 
thence a little Parisian grace and common-sense, as well 
as fashion. People who are an-ogant on account of their . 
wealth, are about equal in civilisation with our Lap* 1 
landers, who measure a man's worth by the number of 1 
his reindeer. A man with one thousand reindeer is a ' 
very great man. The aristocracy of wealth is the lowest 
and commonest possible. Pity is it that it is met with 
in the New World more than it ought to be. One can 
even, in walking through the streets, hear the expression, 
" He is worth ao many dollars ! " But the best people 
here despise such expressions. Tliey would never defile 
the lips of Marcus S., Channing, or Mr. Downing. 
And as regards the fashionable circles, it must be 
acknowledged that they are not considered the highest 
here. One hears people spoken of here as being " above 
&8hion," and by this is meant people of the highest 
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class. It is clear to me that tliere is here an aristocracy 
forming itself by degrees -which is much higher than that 
of hirth, property, or position in society ; it is really the 
aristocracy of merit, of aniiabihty, and of character. But 
it is not yet general. It is merely as yet a little handful. 
But it grows, and the feeling on the subject gi'ows also. 

I have been to a charming httle dinner at Professor 
How's, where I met Laura Bridgeman. She is now 
twenty; has a good, well- developed figure, and a coun- 
tenance which may be called pretty. She wears a green 
bandage over her eyes. "\\Tien she took my hand, she 
made a sign that she regarded me to be a child. One 
of the first questions which she asked me was, " How 
much money I got for my books ? " A regular Yankee 
question, which greatly delighted my companions, who, 
nevertheless, prevented its being pressed any further. I 
asked Laura, through the lady who always attends her, 
if she were happy ? She rephed with vivacity, and an 
attempt at a sound which proved tliat she could not 
sufficiently express how happy alie was. She appears 
indeed to be almost always gay and happy ; the unceas- 
ing kindness and attention of which she is the object, 
prevents her from having any mistrust of mankind, and 
enables her to live a life of affection and confidence. 
Dr. How, one of those dai'k figures whom Alcott 
would regard as offspring of the night; that is to say, 
■with dai'k complexion, dark eyes, black hair, and a 
splendid energetic countenance, but with a sallow com- 
plexion ; is universally known ' for bis ardent human 
love, which induced liim to fight for the freedom of the 
Greeks and Poles, and finally to devote himself to those 
whose physical senses are in bonds. His acquaintance 
is valuable to me, for his own sake, though I shall not 
be able to enjoy much of his society. He appears, like 
me, to suffer from the clinjate and from the over- exciting 

■ture of the food of the coiintry. His wife is a moet 
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chaiming lady, with great natural gifts, fine educfttioB^^ 
and great freslmess of character. Two lovely little girls, 
red and white as milk and cherries, as soft as sillc, fresh 
and fair as dew-drops, even in their dress, came in at the 
end of dinner, and clung caressingly around the dark, 
energetic father. It was a picture that I wished Alcott 
could have seen. 

I think of remaining here about fourteen days longer, to 
allow the homceopathic remedies time to effect their work 
in me. My good Doctor comes to me every day, and 
it is a joy to me merely to see him. I am indescribably 
thankful for the good which I experience, and have 
experienced, from homceopathy, and am thinking con- 
tinually how good it would be for you. 

Rich I certaindy shall not become here, my sweet 
child, because I have here neither time nor inclination to 
write anj'thing. But my journey, thanks to American 
hospitality, will not cost me nearly so much as I 
expected. And if some of my friends might rule, it 
would not coat me anything ; I should live and travel at 
the expense of the American people — but that would 
be too much. 

It is horrible weather to-day^pouring rain and strong 
wind. I was rejoicing in the hope of being left at peace 
in consequence of the weather, but I was not able to say 
no to a couple of visitors, one of whom had called with 
the intention of taking me to an evening-party, the other 
to ask me to sit for my poila-ait. But they both received 
a negative. 

I have just received the most beautiful bouquet 
from a young lady-friend — a great number of beautiful 
small flowers arranged in the cup of a large snow-white 
CaUa Etkiopica ; — and but few days pass without my 
receiving beautiful bouquets of flowers from known or 
unknown friends. This is very sweet and beautiful 
towards a stranger : and to such I never say no, but 



am riglit thankful both for the flowers and the good- 
will- 

Now adku to this long chatty epistle, and a hearty 
I a Diea to jny little friend. 

^^^^^H LETTEE 

^^^^^^^^^^^H Bdstoi', Fiiraai-y \tt. 

MpST hearty thanks my dear httle heart for your letter 
of the 15th of December ; it is so inexpressibly dear to 
me to hear and see how things are at home, as well in the 
little aa the great. If you only had not your usual winter 
complaint. Ah that winter! but I am glad nevertheless 
that you feel a httle better in December than in November, 
and assure myself that in January you will be better still. 
And then comes tfie prospect of summer and the baths of 
Marstrand. Mamma writes that you were evidently 

I stronger for your summer visit to Marstrand. And you 
will be yet stronger still after your next summer's visit. 
But your ideal — that farm-yard servant-girl, who took the 
hull by the honis, when will you come up to that ? 

My strength has increased considerably for some time, 
thanks to my excellent Dr. Osgood and }iis little nothing- 
powdera and globules. And when I feel myself well my 

^ aoul is cheerful and well, and then my mind is full of 
thoughts which make me happy ; then I am glad to be on 
the Pilgrims' soil ; that soil which the Pilgrim -fathers as 
they are here called, first trod, first consecrated as the 
home of religious and civil liberty, and from which little 
band the intellectual cultivation of this part of the world 
proceeds and has proceeded. 

It was inthemonthofDecember, 1620, when the Httle ship, 
the " Mayflower," anchored on tlie shore of Massachussets, 
with the first Pilgrims, one hundred in number. They 



were of that rarty which in England was called Puritfln ; 
whichhad arisen after the Keformation, and in consequence 
of it, and which required a more perfect Reformation than 
that which Luther had brought about. But they desired 
more; to give full activity to the trutli which Luther 
promtilgated when he asserted man's direct relationship 
to God through Jesus Christ, denying any right of the 
Church or of tracUtion to interfere in the determination of 
that which should he beheved or taught, and demanding 
hberty for every human being to examine and judge for 
himself in matters of faith, acknowledging no other law 
or authority than God's "VYord in the Bible. The 
Puritans demanded on these grounds their right to reject 
the old ceremonial of the Estahlished Church, and in the 
place of those empty forms, the right to choose their own 
minister ; the right to worship God in spirit and in truth, 
and the right of deciding for themselves their form of 
Church government. Puritanism was the rising of that 
old divine leaven which Christ had foretold should one 
day " leaven the whole lump " of the spiritual Hfe of 
liberty in Jesus Clu:ist. The charter of freedom given by 
him was the watchword of tlie Pmitana. With this in 
their hand and on their lips they dared to enter into 
combat with tlie dominant Episcopal Church ; refused to 
unite themselves with it, called themselvea non-conform- 
ists, and held separate assemblies or reUgious conventicles. 
The State Church and the government rose in opposition 
and passed an act against conventicles. 

But the Puritans and the conventicles increased year 
hy year in England. Noble priests, such as Wichff, and 
many of the respectable of the land, became their adherents. 
Queen Elizabeth treated them however witli caution and 
respect. Her successor. King James, raved blindly 
against them, saying, — " I will make them conform, or I 
will harry them out of tlie land ; or worse, only hang 
them ; that is aJlI " And the choice was given them ; 
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either to return to the State Church, or impriaonment and 
death. This only strengthened the opposition ; " Ftw," 
Bays Thomas Carlyle, otherwise tolerably bitter in his 
criticism on human nature, " people do human nature an 
injustice when they believe that the inetigation to great 
actions is self-interest, worldly profit or pleasure. No, 
that which instigates to great undertakings, and produces 
great tilings, is the prospect of conflict, persecution, 
suffering, mai-tyrdom, for the truth's sake." 

lu one of the northern counties of England, a little 
company of men and women, inhabitants of small towns 
and villages, united in the resolve to risk all for the open 
acknowledgment of their pure faith, conformably witli the 
teachings of wliich they determined to live. They were 
people of the lowest condition, principally artisans or 
tillers of the soil ; men who lived by the hard labotir of 
their hands, and who were accustomed to combat with the 
severe circumstances of life. Holland at this time offered 
to them, as it did to all the oppressed combatants for the 
truth, a place of refuge ; ajid to Holland the little knot 
of Puritans resolved to flee. They escaped from their 
vigilant persecutors through great dangers, and Leyden 
in Holland became their city of refuge. But they did not 
prosper there ; they felt that it was not the place for them ; 
they knew that they were to be pilgrims on the earth 
seeking a father-land : and amid their struggles witli the 
hard circumstances of daily life, the belief existed in 
their souls that they were called upon to accomplish a 
higher work for humanity than that which consisted with 
their present lot. " They felt themselves moved by zeal 
and by hope to make known the Gospel and extend the 
kingdom of Christ in the far-distant land of the New 
World ; yes, if they even should be merely as stepping- 
stones for others to carry forth so great a work." 

They asked, and after gi-eat difficulty obtained, the 
consent of the English government to emigrate to Ni>rth 



America, where they might endeavour to labour for the 
glory of God and the advantage of England. 

They chartered two ships, the " Mayflower" and 
" Speedwell," to bear them across the sea. Only the 
youngest and strongest of the httle band, who voluntarily 
offered themselves, were selected to go out first on the 
perilous voyage; and that after they had publicly prepared 
themselves by fasting and prayer. " Let us," said they, 
" beseech of God to open a right way for us-and our littte 
ones, and for all our substance 1 " 

Only a portion of those who had gone out to Holland 
found room in the two vessels. Among those who 
remained was also their noble teacher and leader, John 
Bobinson. But from the shores of the Old World he 
littered, as a parting address, these glorious words — 
" I charge you, before God and his blessed angels, that 
you follow me no fai-ther than you have seen me follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord has yet more truth 
to break forth out of his Holy Word. I cannot suffi- 
ciently bewail the condition of the reformed churches 
who are come to a period in religion, and will go no farther 
at present than the instruments of their reformation. 
Luther and Cahdn were great and sliining lights in their 
times, yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of 
God, I beseech you remember it — 'tis an article of your 
Church covenant— that you be ready to receive whatever 
truth shall be made known to you from tfae written Word 
of God." 

" When our vessels were ready to receive us on board," 
writes one of the party, " the brethren who had fasted 
and prayed with us gave us a parting feast at the house 
of our minister, which was roomy; and then, after 
shedding many tears, we refreshed ourselves with the 
singing of hymns, making joyful music in our hearts as 
well as with our voices, for many of our community were 
very skilful in music. After this they accompanied U6 
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to Dreft Harbour, where we were to go on board, and 
there we were entertained anew. And after our minister 
had prayed with us, and floods of tears liad been shed, 
they accompanied us on board. But we were in no con- 
dition to talk one with another of the exceeding great I 
grief of parting. From onr vessel, however, we gave 
them a salutation ; and then extending our hands to ea^h | 
other, and lifting up our iearts for each other to the 
Lord our God, and so set sail." , 

A prosperous wind quickly conveyed the Pilgrims to 
the English shore ; and then the smallest of the vessels, 
the " Speedwell," was compelled to lie-to for repairs. 
But scarcely had they again left the English coast with 
sails unfurled for the Atlantic, when the captain of the 
" Speedwell " and his company lost courage in the 
prospect of the greatness of the undertaking and all its 
perils, and desired to return to England. The people of 
the " Mayflower " agreed that " it was very grievous and 
discouraging." And now the httle band of resolute men 
and women, several of tlie latter far advanced in preg- 
nancy, persevered in their undertaking, and with their 
children and their household stuff, an entire floating 
village, they sailed onward in the " Mayflower " across the 
great sea towards the New "World, and at the most 
rigorous season of the year. After a stormy voyage of 
sixty-three days, tlie Pilgrima beheld the shores of the 
New World, Ad in two more days the " Mayflower " 
cast anchor in the harbour of Cape Cod, on the coast 
of Massachussets. 

Yet, before they land, and whilst the " Mayflower " yet 
rests upon the waves of the deep, they assemble to 
deliberate on some constituted form of government ; and, 
drawing up the following compact, they formed them- 
selves into & voluntaiy body-politic. 

" In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are 
IHiderwritten, the loyal suTijects of oar dread sovere^ 



King James, having undertiJien, for the glory of God 
and advancement of the Christian faith, and honour of 
our king and country, a voyage to phint the first colony 
in the northern parts of Virginia, do, by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a 
civil body-poHtic, for our better ordering and preserva- 
tion, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid ; and by viiiue 
hereof, to enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most convenient for the 
general good of the colony. Unto which we promise all 
due submission and obedience," 

This instrument was signed by all the men in com- 
pany, forty-one in number. Thus was framed, in the 
cabin of the " Mayflower," the most truly democratic 
constitution which the world lad yet seen. That demo- 
cratic, self-governing community came forth in a state of 
complete organisation from the " Mayflower " to the shore 
of the New "World. 

Like Abraham, the pilgrim-band went forth, obedient 
to the voice of God, iato a land to them unknown, 
and not Hiemselves fully cognisant of the work they 
were called to do. 

They went forth to seek a free vh-gin soil on which to 
found their pure church, for the glory of God's kingdom, 
and unconsciously to themselves, likewise, to found, in 
so doing, a new civil community which should be a 
home and a community for all people of the earth. 
The " Mayflower " gave birth to popular constitutional 
liberty at the same time that it established the pure 
Titahty of religion : and that was but natural, the latter 
included the former. The Pilgrims conveyed with them 
the new life of the New World without being themselvei 
conscious of it. 

They landed on a rock, since called " Flymouth i 
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or, abo, "Tlw Ngprnm' 'Botk." It was a roong ^ 

wlio wsa fast puiuilled to spnng fron tlie boat on shore. 

It was ber Ug^ loot willed fast toocked the rock. It 

was at the eom ien eeiimit of winter when the pilgrims 

ll^ reaebed tbe aew land; nud they were met by cold, 

I and stom, and adreise circnustenees. Thej made an 

[ excoTsicn of dtscorery iwl«ni, and foond, in one place, ft 

little com, hot no habitali(»i3, ooly Indian graves. 

They had been bat a few dars on shore, and were 

be^nning to build habitations as a defence against the 

' storms and the snow, when the Sunday occnrred, and it is 

r eharacteristic of that first Puritan conunnnity that, nnder 

' their circumstances, they rested from all labonr, and kept 

the Sabbath uninterruptedly and with all solemnity, 

I have lately read a narrative, or, more properly 

speaking, a chronicle, kept as a diary of the life of the 

^ first colonists, their wars and labours daring the first 

year of their settlement. It is a simple chronicle, 

without any wordiness or parade, without any attempt at 

making it romantic or beautiful, but which affected me 

more, and went more directly to the depths of the heart, 

than many a touching novel ; and which seemed to me 

grander than many a heroic poem. For how great in 

all its unpretendin guess was this life, this labour ! What 

1^ courage, what perseverance, what steadfastness, what 

unwavering trust in that little band ! How they aided 

one another, these men and women ; how they persevered 

I thougl) all sorrow and adversity, in life and in death. 

, They lived surrounded by dangers, in warfare with the 

1 natives ; they suffered from climate, from the want of 

liftbitations and conveniences, from the want of food ; 

I they lay sick ; they saw their beloved die ; they suffered 

hunger and cold; bnt still they persevered. They saw 

the habitations tliey liad built destroyed, and they built 

h afresli. Amid their struggles witli want and adversity, 

^i^_ud the Indian's rain of arrows, they founded their 
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Lwealtli and their cliurch ; they formed laws, 
led schools, and all that could give stabihty and 
a humau community. Tliey wielded the 
with one hand and guided the plough with tha 
Amid increasing jeopardy of life, they in parti- 
^ oslar reflected on the welfare of their successors, and 
^ framed laws which every one must admire for their 
sagacity, purity, and humanity. Even the animal crea- 
ff tion was placed under the protection of these laws, and I 
^ punishment ordained for the mistreatment of the beast. ' 
In During the first year their suffeiings and hai'dshipa 
h were extreme. " I have seen men," writes an eye-witness, 
■ " stagger by reason of faintueas for want of food." 

The harvest of the third year was abundant, and now, 
instead of, as hitherto, each one labouring for the common 
benefit, each colonist worked aJoue for his own family and 
his own advantage. This gave an impulse to labour and 
to good management. And when they had hved through 
the time of want, a time of prosperity commenced, and 
the colony increased rapidly in power and extent. In a 
few years it was said of it " that you might hve there from 
one year's end to another without seeing a drunkard, 
hearing an oath, or meeting witli a beggar." They who 
survived the first period of suffering lived to be extremely 
old. 

It is not to be wondered at, that from a parentage strong 
as this, should be denved a race destined to become a 
great people. Other colonies more to the south, whose 
morals were more lax, and whose purpose of life was of 
a lower range, had either died out or maintained merely a 
feeble existence amid warfare with the natives, suffering 
from the climate and encompassed with difficulties. Thft I 
Puritans, on the contrary, with their lofty aims of life^J 
their steadfast faith and pure manners, became 
conquerors of the desert and the lawgivers of the 1 
World. Nor do I know of any nation which ever had i 
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nobler foundation or nobler founders. The whole ol 
humanity had taken a step onward with the Filgriio- 
fathers in tlie New World, The work whicli they had to 
do concerned the whole human race. 

And when from Uie land of the Pilgi-ims I loot abroad 
over the United States, I see everywhere, in the south a 
well as the north and the west, tlie country populated, 
the empire founded by a people composed of all peoples, 
who suffered persecution for their faith, who aou^ 
freedom of conscience and peace on a new free soil, I 
see the Huguenot and the Herrnhutter in the south, and 
along the Mississippi, in the west, Protestants and 
Catholics, who, from all the countries of Europe seek for 
and find there those most precious treasures of mankind; 
and who in that aflluent soil establish flourishing commn- 
nities under the social and free laws instituted by the 
oldest Pilgrims. 

To them belongs the honour of that new creation, and 
from them even to tliia day, proceed the creative ideas in 
the social life of the New World ; and whether willingly 
or unwillingly, widely differing people and religious sects 
have received the impression of their spirit. Uomestio 
manners, social intercourse, form themselves by it ; the 
life and church -government of all religious bodies recog- 
nise the influence of the Puiitau standard, " Live con- 
formably to conscience; let thy whole behaviour bear 
witness to thy religious confession," And that form of 
government which was organised by the little commn- 
nity of the " Mayflower," has become the vital piinciple 
in all tlie United States of America, and is the same 
which now on the coast of the Pacific Ocean controls and 
directs with quiet power the wild free spiiits of California, 
educating them to self-government and obedience to law. 

The old colonies have sent out to all parts of the Union 
crowds of pilgrims, sons and daughters, and they consti' 
tute at this time more than one-third of the population of 
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le United States of North America. They were never- , 
less most numerous in the north, and there they have 
Hie strongest impression of their spirit. 

"When I contemplate that Puritan community as it 
'exists in our time, about two centuries after its first i 
establishment, it seems to me that there are two main- 
springs witliin its impulsive heart ; the one is a tendency 
towards the ideal of moral life, the other impels it to 
conquer the earth, that is to say, the material power and 
products of life. The men of the New World, and pre- 
eminently the men of Now England, (humourously called 
Yankees) have a passion for acquisition, and for this 
object tliink nothing of labour — even the hardest — and 
nothing of trouble ; nay, to travel half over the world to 
do a good stroke of business, is a very little thing. The 
Viking element in the Yankee's nature, and which he per- 
haps originally inherited from the Scandinavian Vikings, 
compels him incessantly to work, to undertake, to accom- 
plish something which tends either to his own improve- 
ment or that of others. For when he has improved himself, 
he thinks, if not before, of employing his pound for the 
public good. He gets money, but only to spend. He 
puts it by, but not for selfish purposes. PubUc spirit is 
the animating principle of his life, and he prefers to leave 
behind bim the name of an esteemed and beloved citizen 
rather than a large property. He likes to leave that which J 
he has acquired to some institution or benevolent estab- % 
lishment, which thenceforth commonly bears his name. I 
And I know those whose benevolence is so pure that they I 
shght even this reward, I 

The moral ideal of man and of society seems to be 1 
clearly understood here, and all the more clearly in those J 
northern states which have derived their population fron».J 
the old colonies. From conversation with sensible I 
idealists among my friends as well as from the attention, I 
I have given to the spirit of public life heia, 1. Vw^ft.J 
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squunted myself with the demiinds made by man and by 
^ society, and for which young America combats as for its 
tnie purpose and mission, and they appear to be u 
follows : — 

Every human being must be strictly true to his own 
individuality ; must stand alone with God, and from this 
innermost point of view must act alone conformably lo 
bis own consciencious convictions. 

There is no virtue peculiar to the one sex which is not 
also a virtue in tlie other. Man must in morals ajid 
conduct come up to the purity of woman. 

"VVomaji must possess the means of the highest develop- 
ment of which her nature is capable. She must equally 
with man have the opportunity of cultivating and 
developing her intellect. She must possess the same 
rights in her endeavours after freedom and happiness as 
man. 

The honour of labour and the rewards of labour ought 
to be equal to all. All labour is in itself honourable, and 
must be regarded as such. Every honest labourer must 
be honoiired. 

The principle of equality must govern in society. 

Man must become just and good through a just and 
good mode of treatment. Good must call forth good. 

(This reminds me of that beautiful Swedish legend of 
the middle ages, about the youth who was changed by a 
vritcli into a wehr-wolf, but who, at the sound of his 
christian name, spoken by aloving voice, wouldrecover his 
original shape.) 

The community must give to eveiy one of its members 
the best possible chance of developing his human abilities, 
so that he may come into possession of his human rights. 
This must be done in part by legislation, wliich must 
remove aU hindrances and impediments ; in part by public 
educational institutions which shall give to all alike the 
opportunity of the full development of the human 
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faculties, until they reach the age when they may be 
considered as capable of caiing for and determining for 
themselves. 

The ideal of society is attained in part by the individual 
coming up to liis own ideal ; in part by those free insti- 
tutions and associations in which mankind is brought 
into a brotherly relation with each other, and by mutual ■ 
responsibility. J 

EvERrrHiNG FOB ALL 18 the true object of society. 
Every one must be able to enjoy all the good things of 
earth, as well temporal as spiritual, every one according 
to his own capacity of enjoyment. None must be excluded 
who does not exclude himself. The chance of regaining 
his place in society must be given to everyone. For this 
cause the prison must be an institution for improvement, 
a second school for those who need it. Society must 
in its many-aided development, so organise itself that 
all may be able to attain everything : Eyerttiung foe 

ALL. 

The ideal of the man of America seems to me to be, 
parity of intention, decision in will, energy in action, 
simplicity and gentleness in manner and demeanour. 
Hence it is that there is a something tender and chivalrio 
in his behaviour to woman, which is infinitely becoming 
to him. In every woman he respects his own mother. 

In the same way it appeared to me tliat the ideal of 
the woman of America, of the woman of the New World, 
is, independence in character, gentleness of demeanour 
and manner. 

The Ameiican's ideal of happiness seems to me to be, 
marriage and home, combined with public activity. To 
have a wife, his own house and home, his own httle piece 
. of land ; to take care of these, and to beautify them, 
at the same time doing some good to the state or to 
the city — this seems to me to be the object of human 
life with most men ; a journey to Em'ope to 
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perfected cities, and — ruins belong to it, as a desirable 
episode. 

Of the American home I have seen enough, and heard 
enough, for me to be able to say that the women have 
in general all the rule there wideh they wish to have. 
Woman is the centre and the lawgiver in the home of 
the New World, and tlie American man loves that it 
should be so. He wishes that his wife shoiJd have her 
own will at home, and he loves to obey it. In proof of 
tliis, I have heard the words of a young man quoted ; "I 
hope that my wife will havt her own will in the house, 
and if she has not I'll make her have it ! " I must, how- 
ever, say, that in the ha.ppy homes in which I lived 
I saw the wife equally careful to guide herself by the 
wishes of her husband as he was to indulge hers. 
Affection and sotmd reason make all things equal. 

The educational institutions for woman are in general 
much superior to those of Europe ; and perhaps the 
most important work which America is doing for the 
future of liumanity, consists in her treatment and educa- 
tion of woman. Woman's increasing value as a teacher, 
and tlie employment of her as such in public schools, 
even in those for boys, is a pubhc fact in these states 
which greatly delights me. Seminaries have been esta- 
bUshed to educate her for this vocation (I hope to be 
able to visit that at West Newton, in the neighbourhood 
of Boston, and which was originated by Horace Mann). 
It even seems as if the daughters of New England 
had a pecuhar faculty and love for this employment. 
Young girls of fortune devote themselves to it. The 
daughters of poor farmers go to work in the manufac- 
tories a sufficient time to earn the necessary sum to put 
themselves to school, and thus to become teachers in due 
course. Whole crowds of scliool -teachers go hence to 
tlie western and southern states, where schools are daily 
being efitabiished, and placi'd under their directioo. 
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The young daughters of New England are universally 
commended for their character and ability. Even "Waldo 
Emerson, who does not easily praise, spoke in com- 
mendation of them. They learn in the schools the 
classics, mathematics, physics, algebra, with great ease, 
and pass their examinations like young men. Not long 
eince a young lady in Nantucket, not far from Boston, 
distinguished herself in astronomy, discovered a new 
planet, and received, in conseq^uence, a medal from the 
King of Prussia. 

The literature of Germany has for some years taken 
a great hold in the Northern States, and has had a 
remarkable influence on the minds of the youthful 
student in particular, as awakening the mind to the ideal 
of life. The pubUc speakers and lecturers, who attract 
multitudes to hear them, are the advocates and promul- 
gators of the human ideal. Peace, liberty, genuineness 
of character, temperance, puiity, and the ennobling of 
every phase and condition of life, the diffusion of the 
henefits of life and cultivation to all men, are the subjects 
which animate the eloquence of the speaker and attract 
thousands of listeners. All questions are treated and 
■worked out with reference to " the benefit of all, the 
ennobling of all." 

It is said of a tree that it grows when it raises itself 
nearer to heaven ; and we may, in this sense, say of this 
community, that it grows. It labours not merely to 
extend, but to elevate itself 

Since I last wrote, I have spent an amusing evening 
at an anti-slavery meeting, in Faneuil Hall (a large hall 
for public assembhes), which was very animated. Mr. 
Charles Sumner, who wished me to see one of the 
popular assembhes here, accompanied me. Some run- 
away slaves were to be introduced to the pubhc, and the 
talking was about them. The hall and the galleries 
were quite full. One of the best, and certainly most 



original, speaker of the evening, was a great negro, who 
had hitely succeeded in escaping from slavery with his 
wife and child, and who related the history of his escape. 
There was a freshness, a life, an individuality in this 
man's eloquence and geattires which, together with the 
great interest of tlie narrative, were infinitely delightful. 
Sometimes he made use of such extraordinary similes 
and expressions, that the whole assembly hurst into peals 
of laughter; but John Brown, that was his name, did not 
join in it; he did not allow himself to be moved, but 
went on only the more earnestly with his story. 

I remember, in particular, when he described crossing 
a river while pursued by the men employed to catch him. 
" There sit I now," said he, " in a boat with merely one 
pair of oars, and row and row with all my might to reach 
the other, the free shore, where my wife and my child 
await me. And there I see the pursuers coming after 
me, rowing with three pair of oars. They liave nearly 
caught me ;— but above us sits the great God, and looks 
at us, and he gave me the start. I reach the shore ; I 
am upon free ground ! And now, this evening, I am with 
my wife and my child ! " 

The assembly clapped their hands in tumultuous 
applause. After this speaker a group came forward, 
which was also saluted with much clapping of hands ; a 
young, fair lady, in a simple white dress, and hair without 
any ornament, stepped forward, leading a dark Mulatto 
woman by the hand. She had been a slave, and had 
lately escaped from slavery on board a vessel, where she 
had been concealed. Her owners, who suspected her 
place of concealment, obtained a warrant for searching 
the vessel, which they did thoroughly, burning brimstone 
in order to compel her to come forth. But she endured 
it all, and succeeded in making her escape. It was a 
beautiful sight, when the young, wliite woman. Miss 
Lacy S., one of the ladies w^om. 1 \ia,4 aeea a^ -ekj 
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little Doctress's, placed her hand upon the head of the 
black woman, caUing her sister, and introducing her as 
such to the assembled crowd. It looked well and beau- 
tiful, and it was certainly felt by all that the white woman 
stood here as the friend and protector of the black. 
Miss Lucy performed her part very well, in a perfectly 
womanly, quiet, and beautiful manner. She then related 
the history of the late slave, and talked about slavery for 
a full hour, with perfect self-possession, perspicuity, and 
propriety of tone and gesture. But instead of speaking, 
as she might and ought to have done, from her own 
womanly feeling of life — instead of awakening sympathy 
for those wrongs which woman especially suffers in slavery, 
inasmuch as her very children do not belong to her; 
that the beings whom she brings forth in sorrow are the 
property of her master, and may be taken from her and 
sold whenever he will — instead of lajdng stress upon this 
and many other circumstances repulsive to the heart and 
to every sense of justice, and which especially befal the 
female slave ; Miss Lucy struck into the common track of 
so-much hackneyed abuse of the pro-slavery men of the 
north, and against Daniel Webster and his warm zeal 
for Hungarian freedom, while he saw with indifference 
three milhons of native Americans held in slavery. She 
repeated merely what the men had already said, and 
said better and more powerfully than she had done ; she 
entirely mistook her own mission as a female speaker. 
When will women perceive that, if they would worthily 
take a place in the forum, they must come forth with the 
dignity and power of the being who has new and mighty 
truths to enunciate and represent ? They must feel and 
speak from the centre of the sphere of woman. Not all 
the good-nature and courtesy of man will enable them 
to maintain tlieir place on the pubhe platform, if they do 
not take possession of it on their own positive g^Qiini. 
There ia no want of this in itaeVt ■, it ^"ftft -BfeKt ^a "^siR. 
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heart of woman ; it is within her, around her, if she will 
but see it. But she must yet obtain a more profound 
knowledge hoth of herself and of life. The women who 
in all ages have stood forward as the priestesses of the 
inner life, as prophetesses and interpretesses of the 
moat sublime and the most holy, and who were listened 
to as such by people aad by kings, Deborah, Wala, 
Sybilla, merely naming in them some of the oldest 
types — these might point out to the women of the New 
World t!ie |path to pubhc power and public influence. 
And if they do not feel this higher power in themselves, 
how much better to remain in quietness and silence! 
How powerful might they be even then ! What power is 
mightier than that of love, than that of rational goodness? 
The eagle and the dove, as I have heard it said, are, of 
all birds, those which fly farthest and most rapidly tu 
their object. 

Miss Lucy Stone's audience were good-natured, listen- 
ing attentively and applauding at the close of the speech, 
but not much. People praise her clearness of delivery, 
her becoming manner, and the perspicuity of her mind: 
that was all ; more could not be said — and that was not 
much. 

The gentlemen who followed her brought with them 
more Ufe and interest. Bnt they offended me by their 
want of moderation and justice ; by their style of decla- 
mation ; by their endeavouring to point out even in the gal- 
leries of the hall, individuals who did not agree with them 
in their anti-slavery labours ; it offended me to hear family 
life desecrated by making known dissensions ; for example, 
between the father and the daughter on these questions; 
thus overlooking the divine moral law of " Judge not ! " 
These tirades were carried to an extreme aad with much 
personahty. But all was animated and amuaiug, and the 
best understanding seemed to exist between the speaker 
and Jiis audience. — Wendel Phiffi.ipS) tiift ^o\m% \a.'«^«,t. 
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eeemed to possess the greatest share of public favour ; 
and he is really an imusually gifted and agreeable speaker, 
carrying the public along with him, and seeming to 
know his own power of moving and electrifying them, 
A Mr. Quincy, a young man, of one of the highest 
families in Boston, spoke violently against anti-slavery 
people, and among others against his own eldest brother, 
now Mayor of Boston. But the public did not hke bis 
outbreak, especially against the Mayor, and hissed and 
clamoured terrifically. Mr. Quincy proceeded with still 
more violence, walking np and down the platform, his 
hands in the pockets of bis coat-skiits, which he fluttered 
about, as if he enjoyed bimsfclf, and was fanned by the 
most agreeable of zephyrs. 

At length the tumult and the cry of " Phillips ! " 
"WendelPliillips!" was so overpowering, that Mr. Quincy 
could not be heard. He paused, and beckoned with a 
smile to "Wendel Phillips that he should take his place. 

Phillips, a fair-complexioned young man, of a pleasing 
figure and very easy deportment, stepped forth, and was 
greeted with a salvo of clapping, after which a profound 
silence prevailed. Wendel Phillips spoke with the calmness 
and self-possession of a speaker who perfectly under- 
stands both himself and his hearers, and he took up that 
subject which Miss Lucy had passed over ; he spoke for 
the female slave, for the mother whose new-born child 
belongs not to her, but to the slave-bolder and to slavery. 
He spoke of this with the low voice of suppressed 
emotion, and a simplicity of language, yet powerfiil enough 
to excite to the utmost the human heart against the 
circumstances and the mode of treatment which he 
described. It was masterly. The assembly hung on bis 
lips and took in every word. Once, during an argument, 
he addressed my companion, Mr. Sumner, saying, " Is it 
not so, brother Sumner ? " Sumner smiled, and noddad 
. as afSTtnative. 
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At the close of this speech an excited gentleman leapt 
upon the platform aud beg&D to declaim at the side of 
Phillips. Phillips laughed, and prayed the assembly not 
to listen to this " incapable gentleman." The assembly 
were throwQ into a state of fermentation, yet in perfect 
good-humoor ; they smiled, tliey whistled, they shouted, 
they clapped, aud hissed, all together. During this 
commotion the people began to leave the galleries with 
the utmost calmness and composure. Plates were sent 
round through the hall to recei^'e a collection for the 
Mulatto -woman, after which we left the hall together with 
many others ; and I coiJd not but admire the quietness, 
the metliodic manner, in which tliia was done. There was 
no crushing nor confusion ; each one followed silently in his 
turn, and tlius the assembly flowed away lite a quiet river. 

I was glad to have been at a popular assembly where so 
much license prevailed, but which was yet under the 
control of order and good temper. 

I visited the Senate-House one day in company with 
Mr. Sumner. Saw the Senate sitting sleepily over a 
question of shoe-leatlier, aud heard in the House of 
Representatives a good deal of very animated but some- 
what plebeian eloquence ra a debate on the question of 
" Plurality and Majority," as well as voting. But of this 
I shall say no more. The Americans speak extempore 
with great ease and fluency : their speeches here were 
like a rushing torrent ; the gestures energetic, but 
monotonous, and without elegance. 

The President, the speaker, and several of the members 
of both Houses, came and shook hands with me, and bade 
me welcome. I mention this because it seems to me 
beautiful and kind thus to welcome a foreigner and a 
woman, without importance in political life, but who 
properly belongs to the quiet world of liome, Does not 
'His show that the men of the New AVorld regard the 

cue as the maternal life of tlie Slattt 
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I was pleased by this visit to the States-House of 
Boston, whicli is also, in its exterior, a magnificent 
building. Two immense fountains cast up their waters 
in front of its faijade, and from the flight of steps 
outside the house the view is splendid. Below lies the 
extensive green called " Boston Common," in the middle 
of which is also a beautiful fountain, which throws 
up its water to a great height. Round it, on three 
sides, run three remarkably beautiful streets, each street 
planted through its whole length with lofty trees, mostly 
the elm, the favourite tree of Massac bus sets, and some of 
the same kind beautify also the pai'k-llke Common. 
On the fourth side is an open view of the ocean creek. 

Here, on the broad causeways, beneath the beautiful 
elms, I am fond of walking when the weather is mild, 
to behold through the branches of the trees the bright 
blue heaven of Massachussets, and to see in the park, 
the httle Eepublicans coming out of school, running and 
leaping about. In this neighbourhood are various 
beautiful well-built streets, among which " Mount Auburn 
Street," with its view of the sea, and along which I walk 
on my way to the Common from my home at Mr. Benzon's. 
Below the hiU on the other side lies the market-place, 
" Louisberg Square," where I also often take a walk; 
but less for its little inclosure of trees and shrubs, and 
the there enclosed wretched statue of Aristides, but 
because Mrs. B. lives there; and with her I always feel 
myself quiet and happy, and am willing now and then 
to take an excellent little dinner in company with 
her mother, Mrs. L., a clever, cordial and splendid old 
lady, and one or two other guests. Mrs. B. is one of 
the genus fashionable, who has her clothes ready-made 
from Paris, and who lives as a rich lady, but whose heart 
is nevertheless open to life's modest works of love, and 
who endeavours to make all around her, even auivo.^., 
happy. A magnificent grey grey^o\ui4, G*iiiaiiL'S«sM!W!a» 
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ptiMM«fa«]r wUdi M Um scene of Mtiovi far the eledgiiig 
«f Ae BmImi CnhJomiUa. Tbe 70014 geodemen » 
fbcsr l^bt defffut carnage*. witK tfieir glinted Iianeg, 
ttw Ukt tbe wind. It kxjced dunning and animated. I 
ooce aow one of tbe giant akdges, in which were seated 
from fifty to a hundred fiersoas. This was drawn by four 
hr^rant, and certaioly above fifty yoang ladies in wiSte, 
and with pink silk Ixtnnets and flntttring ribbons, filled 
tiw body tit the carriage. It looked like an immense 
hasket of flowcn, and bad also a splendid and beautiful 
Appearance. But I am no* fond of seeing people in a. 
crowd, not creii an a crowd of flowers ; a crowd nullifies 
individuality. Mun: beautiful sledging than tltat of the 
flweilinh " Itaeken," wliere a gentleman and lady sit side 
by tide, on bear or leopard skins, drawn by a pair of 
Hpirited Iior»eH covered with swinging white nets,— more 
bnautiful carriagoB and driving than these have I never 
HUIIU. 

Tlicro lian been this winter no good sledging in Boston; 
Uor had the winter been severe. Yet, nevertheless, it is 
with diflleulty that I can bear tbe air as soon as it becomes 
cold. I who Iiiivo micli a love of tlie Swedish winter, and 
who bnnithe easily in our severest weather, have really 
dilllouUy in breathing here when the atmosphere is as 
«old iiB it id just now, — it feels ho keen and severe. It 
RntilUN to mo as if the old Puritanic austere spirit bad 
Witoivd or riithiT gtnio furth into the air and penetrated it; 
ittid MUi'h lUl (itiuosphoie due&not&vu.t.\ae. Of o-certainty 
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the atmosphere of America is essentially different to that 
of Europe. It seems thin and dry, wonderfully fine 
and penetrating, and it certainly operates upon the con- 
stitutions of the people. How seldom one sees fat people 
or plump forms here. The women appear delicate and 
not strong. The men strong and full of muscular 
elasticity, hut they are generally tliin, and grow more in 
height than otherwise. The cheeks become sunk in the 
man even while he is hut a youth, and the countenance 
assimilates to the Inthan type. The chmate of Boston 
is, for the rest, not considered good on accotmt of the 
cold sea- winds. 

Of Boston I shall not say much, because I have not 
seen much, and not in the best state of mind to judge. 
The city itself does not seem to possess anything remark- 
ably beautiful, excepting that of which 1 have spoken. 
The neighbourhood of Boston, on the contrary, I have 
heard described as very beautiful, and in many cases 
bearing a resemblance to that of Stockholm. As yet I 
havri only seen it in a covered carriage and in its winter 
aspect. I have observed a great number of charming 
country-houses or villas. 

My most agreeable hours in Boston have been spent at 
Mrs. Kemble's readings from Shakspeare, She is a real 
genius, aiid her power of expression, and the flexibility 
of her voice, so that she at the moment can change it for 
the character she represents, are most wonderful. None 
can ever forget that which hi has once heard her read ; 
she carries her hearer completely into the world and the 
scene which she represents. Even Jenny Lmd's power of 
personation is nothing in comparison with hers. She is 
excellent, and most so in heroic parts. I shall never 
forget her glowing, splendid countenance, when she aa 
Henry V. incited the army to heroic deeds. And she 
gave the scene between the ennmoured warrior-kin.^ »sv4, 
the basMal elegant and yet naive EienaU ■^Tvuieaa ■m. wftsltt. 
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a tn&nner as made one botb laugh and cry, that is to say, 
one laughed with tears of sheer joy in one's eyes. When' 
she steps forward before her audience, one immediately 
sees in her a powerful and proud nature, which bom 
before the pubhc in the conBciousness that she will soon 
have them at her feet. And then — while she reads, yes, 
then she forgets the pubhc and Fanny Kemble ; and the 
public forget themselves and Fanny Kemble too ; and both 
live and breathe and are tltrilled with liorror, and bewitched 
by the great dramatic scenes of life which she with magic 
power calls forth. Her figure is strong although not 
large, and of English plumpness ; a countenance, which 
without being beautiful, is yet fine, and particularly rich 
and magnificent in expression. " In her smile there are 
fifty smiles," said Maria Lowell, who always says things 
beautifully. 

Fanny Kemble was extremely amiable and kind to me, 
and sent me a free admission for myself and a friend to 
her Readings. She has read to-day my favourite of all 
the Shftkspeare dramas, Julius Cssar, and she read it so 
that it was almost more than I could bear. In com- 
parison with these glorious heroic charactei's and their 
life, that which at present existed around me, and I myself 
in the midst of it, seemed so poor, so trivial, so colourless, 
that it was painful to me. And that which made it still 
more so, was, that I was obliged between every act, and 
whilst wholly excited by the reading, to turn to the right 
band and to the left to reply to introductions and to shake 
bands — very possibly with the best people in the world, 
but I wished them altogether, for the time, in the moon. 
Besides which, a lady, a stranger to me, who sate by me, 
gave me every time anything remarkable occurred, either 
in the piece or in its delivery, a friendly jog with her 
elbow. 

As regards the people around me, I may divide them 
into two, or rather into three classes. The first is worthy 
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of being loved, full of kindness, refinement, and a beautifttl i 
sense of propriety ; in truth, more amiable and agreeable j 
people I Iiave never met witb ; tbe second are, thought- I 
less, mean well, but often give me a deal of vexation, , 
leave me no peace either at home, in church, or at any I 
other public place, and have no idea that anybody can 
desire or need to be left at peace. Much curiosity pre- 
Tails certainly in this class, but much real good-nature 
and heartfelt kindnesa also, although it often expresses 
itself in a peculiar manner. But, then, I shoiild not 
perhaps feel this bo keenly if I had my usual strength 
of body and mind. The third — yes, the third is altoge- 
ther — but I will only say of it, that it is not a numerous 
class, and belongs to a genus which is found in all 
countries alike, and which I place in the litany, 

I receive invitations through the whole week, but I 
accept only one, and another invitation to dinner, that is . 
to say, to small dinner-parties. These are for the most 
part very agreeable, and I thus am able to see hap 
family groups on their own charming and excellent ' 
hearths. One recognises the Enghsh taste and arrange- 
ment in everything. For the most part, I decline all 
invitations for the evening. Evening parties do not i 
agree with me ; the heat produced by the gas-lights of , 
the dravfing-rooms makes me feverish. On the contrary, 
I have greatly enjoyed my quiet evenings at home 
since I had a young friend to read aloud to me, that 
I could not wish for anything better. Mr, V., an 
agreeable young man, son of Benzon's companion, and 
who also lives in the house, offered to read aloud to me 
in the evenuig, although he did not know, he said, _ 
-whether he could do it to please me, as he had never ■ 
before read aloud. He read rather stumbhngly at first, V 
but softly, and with the most gentle of manly voices.- " 
It was like music to my soul and my senses ; it calmed 
me deliciously. Before long he \ost eJi \u£. ?X.\issMax^*4„ 
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and his readiiig became continuous and nielodioua as 
a softly purling stream. And thus has he afforded me 
many good, quiet evenings, in the reading of the 
biography of Waslungton, of the President of Cambridge, 
Jared Sparks', Emerson's Essays, or other works. Mr. 
Charles Sumner has also enabled me to spend some 
most agreeable hours, whilst he has read to me various 
things, in pai-ticular some of Longfellow's poems. One 
day he read a story to me, in itself a poem in prose, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorn, which gave me so much pleaamre 
that I beg leave to tell it you with the greatest 
possible brevity. N. B. Hawthorn is one of the latest 
of the prose writers of North America, and has acquired 
a great reputation. His works have been sent to me by 
some anonymous female friend, whom I hope yet to be 
able to discover, that I may thank her. He treats 
national subjects with much earnestness and freshness; 
and that mystical, gloomy sentiment, which forms, as 
it were, the back-ground of this picture, like a nocturnal 
sky, from which the stars shine forth, exercises a magical 
influence on the mind of the New "World, perhaps because 
it is so unlike their every-day life. The piece which 
Sumner read to me is called " The Great Stone Face," 
and the idea seems to be taken from the actual large 
rock countenance, which it is said may be seen at one 
place among tlie mountains of New Hampshire — the 
White Mountains, as they are called — and which is known 
under the name of " the Old Man of the Mountain." 

"In one of the valleys of New Hampshire," saya 
Hawthorn, " there lived in a mean cottage a young lad, 
the child of poor parents. From his home and from the 
whole valley might be seen in one of the lofty distant 
mountains a large human profile, as if hewn out in the 
rock, and this was known under the name of ' the Great 
Stone Face.' There was an old tradition in the valley, 
that there should some day came a. man. to the valley 
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BTfliose countenance should resemble that of the great 

to stone face; that he should be the noblest of men, and 

f should introduce a golden age into the valley. The 

KEjoung lad grew up in the full view of that great stone 

.fiice which seemed to hold domimon over the dale, and 

Igin the constant thought of the expected stranger, who 

would one day come and make the dales-people so happy, 

For hours he would gaze at the large stone countenance, 

filling his whole soul with the sublime beauty and 

nobility of its features. Thus time passed ; he went to 

school, gi'ew up a young man, became a schoolmaster and 

clergyman ; but he always kept looking at the lofty, pure 

countenance in the rock, and more and more grew his love 

of its beauty, and more and moie deeply he longed after 

the man who had been foretold and promised, and whose 

countenance should resemble this. 

All at once a great cry rang through the d^e, 
' He is coming ! he is coming ! ' And everybody went 
■ out to meet and to welcome the great man, and the young 
minister among the rest. The great man came in a 
great carriage, drawn hy four horses, surrounded by the 
shouting and exulting crowd ; and everybody exclaimed, 
as they looked at him, ' How like he is to the gi'eat 
stone face ! ' 

But the young clergyman saw at the first glance that 
it was not so, and that he could not be the foretold and 
promised stranger, and the people also, after he liad 
continued some time in the valley, discovered the same 
thing, 

The young ma u went quietly on his way as before, 
doing all the good he could, and waiting for the expected 
stranger, gazing continually on the large coimtenance, 
and fancying that he was hving and acting for ever in its 
light. 

Once more the cry weM abroad, ' He is coming t he • 
1^. coming ! the great man ! ' And agaio. yoa -ftfecf^ia, J 
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streamed forth to meet hiin, and again he came with all 
the pomp of the fomier, and again the people cried ont, 
' How like he is to the great stone face ! ' The youth 
looked and saw a sallow countenance with really 
resemblauce to the large features of the face ; but, for bH 
that it was very unlike. And after a while he began b 
remark that the resemblance became atill more and more 
unlike, nor was it long before everybody found out that 
their great man was not a great man at all, and that ie 
had no similarity to the large stone face. After this he 
disappeared from the dale. These expectations and these 
disappointments were repeated yet several times. 

At length, although the good clergyman gave uj 
almost entirely his sanguine expectations, he still hoped 
silently, and continued silently to work in his vocation, 
but with more and more earnestness, extending yet more 
and more the sphere of his operations — for ever glancing 
upwards to that large stone countenance, and, as it were, 
impressing yet deeper and deeper its features upon his ' 
soul. Thus time went on, and the young man had 
advanced towards middle life ; his hair had begun to grow 
grey, and his cotmtenance to be ploughed by the farrows 
of advancing years, but the great long-expected stranger 
had not appeared. But he yet hoped on. 

In the meantime, the influence of his life and his 
labours had ennobled the dales-people, and given beauty to 
the dale itself. Universal peace and universal prosperity 
prevailed there during a long course of years. And by 
this time the locks of the clergyman were of a silvery 
whiteness; his face had become pale and his features 
rigid, yet was his countenance beaming with human love. 
About this time the people began to whisper among 
Uiemselves, ' Does not there seem to be a remark- 
able resemblance between him and the great stone 
face ? ' 

One evening a stranger came 
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cottage and was hospitably entertained there. He had 
come to the dale to see the great stone countenance, of 
which he had heard, and to see the man also of whom 
report said that he bore the same features, not merely in 
tiie outward face, but in the beauty of the spirit. 

In the cahnneas of evening, in presence of the Eternal, 
in presence of that large stone conntenance of the rock, 
they conversed of the profound and beautiful mysteries of 
the spiritual life, and while so doing they tliemselveB 
became bright and beautiful before each other. 

'May not this be tlie long-expected, the long- 
desired one,' thought the clergyman, and gazed at the 
transfigured countenance of his guest. As lie thna 
thought, a deep feeling of peace stole over him. It was 
that of death. 

He bowed his head, closed his eyes ; and in those rigid 
but noble features, in that pnre pale countenance, the 
stranger recognised with amazement him whom they 
had sought for — him who bore the features of the great 
stone face." 

Hawthorne is essentially a poet and idealist by nature. 
He is, for profound, contemplative life, that which N. P. 
Willis, with his witty, lively pen, is for the real and the 
outward. The former seeks to penetrate into the interior 
of the earth, the latter makes pen and ink sketches by 
the way ; the former is a solitary student, the latter a man 
of the world. Hawthorne's latest work, " The Scarlet 
Letter," is making just now a great sensation, and is 
praised as a work of genius. I however have not yet 
read it, and there is a something in its title which does not 
tempt me. Hawthorne himself is said to be a handsome 
man, but belongs to the retiring class of poetical natures, 
I know his charming wife and sister-in-law. Both are 
intellectual women, and the former remarkably pretty and 
agreeable, like a lovely and fr(vgTa"aV ftci"Nfei. "Wvi 

Kues are thinking of remo\mg \.o "i^ie. '^e.'BfflSi.^N^ 
J 
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lake-district in the west of Massacliusets, to Lenox, 
where also Miss Sedge^\ick resides. They have kindly 
invited me to tlieir house, and I shall he glad to become 
better acquainted nith the author of the " Great stone 
face." 

Cooper and "Washington IiTJng (the former lives on his 
own property west of New York) have ah-eady by tieii 
works introduced us to a neai-er acquaintance with a part 
of the world of which we before knew little more than the 
names — Niagara and Washington. After these poets in 
prose, several ladies of the Northern States have 
distinguished themselves as the authors of novels and 
tales. Foremost and best of these are, — Miss Catherine 
Sedgewick, whose excellent characteristic descriptions and 
delineations of American scenes even we in Sweden are 
acquainted with, in her " Redwood" and "Hope Leshe;'" 
— Mrs. Maria Child, who in her pictures of the life of 
antiquity as well as that of the present time, expresses 
her love for the ideal heau-ty of life, for everything which 
is good, noble and harmonious, and who in all objects, 
in mankind, in flowers, stars, institutions, the sciences, 
art, and in human events, endeavom's to find the point or 
the tone wherein they respond to the eternal haiiuonies ; 
a restless seeking after eternal repose in the music of the 
spheres, a Chiistian Platonic tlmiker, a Chiiatian in heart 
and deed ; — Mrs. Caroline Kirkland, witty, humourous 
and saiTastic, but based npon a large heart and a fine 
nnderstanding, as we also saw by her dehcious book, " A 
New Home in tlie West ; "—Miss Maria M'Intosh, whom 
we also know by her novel, ' " To seem or to be," and 
whose everyday life is her most beautiful novel. (But 
that one might also say of tlie others.) Of Mrs. Sigourney 
I have already spoken. Mrs. L. Hall, the author of a 
great dramatic poem called "Miriam," I know as yet 
merely by report. Of the lesser authoresses and 
>eteBses I say nothing, fox they are ^e^oa. J^^^^ro, 
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sing like birds in spring time. There are a great many 
siskins, biillfinches, sparrows ; here and there a thrush 
with its deep and eloquent notes, beautiful though few ; 
but I have not as yet heard among these minstrels either 
the rich inspiriting song of the lark or tlie full inspira- 
tion of the niglitingale ; and I do not know whether this 
rich artistic inspiration belongs to the womanly nature. 
I have not in general much belief in the ability of woman 
as a creative artist. Unwritten lyrics, as Emerson onee 
said when we spoke on this subject, should be her forte. J 

The young Lowells are in affliction. Their youngest^ 
child, the pretty little Rose, is dead. James Lowell has 
just informed me of this in a few words. I must go to 
them ; I have not seen them for a long time now, not 
since that little child's illness- 

February lOth. — Now, my little Agatha, I will for a 
moment take up the pen and — 

February loth. — Down went the pen just as I had 
taken hold of it. 

A visitor came whom I was obliged to receive, and then 
— and then — Ah ! how little of life's enjoyment can one 
hare in this hurrying life, although it may be, and indeed 
is honourable. I will rest for one day from opening 
notes of invitation, requests for autographs, verses, 
packets and parcels, containing presents of books and 
flowers, and so on. I cannot, or to speak more properly, 
I am not able to read all the notes and letters which come 
to me in the course of tlie day, and merely to think of 
answering them puts me in a fever, and then— people, 
people, people ! ! ! 

In the meantime I am heartily thankful to God and my 
good physician that my health is so much better, because 
it will now enable me to accept more adequately the good 
will which is shown towards me, and for which I feel 
grateful, and also to complete my cam'^to^ m \i«i cwkc&sts . 
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I cannot sufficiently thank Mr. B. for the comfort 
which he has afforded me in Boston, neither Mr. and 
Mrs. K., my kind host arid hostess since Mr, B. left 
As regards my convenience and comfort, I have been 
treated like a princess. But I long for the South, long 
for a milder climate, and for life with nature. I long also 
for freer, more expansive views, for the immeasurable 
prairies, for the wonderful West, the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. There for the first time they tell me that I 
shall see and understand what America will become. But 
this, much I do understand of what I hear about the 
fertihty and affluence of this region — that if the milleimium 
is ever to take place on this earth it must be in the valley 
of the Mississippi, which is said to be ten times more 
extensive than the valley of the Nile, and capable of 
containing a population of t^wo hundi'ed and fifty milHons 
of souls. 

And now, my little heart, I will give you a btiUetin 
of the manner in which the last days have been spent. 

I went to Cambridge, accompanied by the estimable 
Professor P. Little Rose lay shrouded in her coffin, 
lovely still, but much older in appearance ; the father 
sate at her head and wept hke a child ; Maria wept 
too, so quietly, and I wept with them, as you may well 
believe. The affectionate young couple could weep 
without bitterness. They are two, they are one in love, 
They can bow down together and rest. They have 
both very susceptible feelings, and sorrow therefore 
takes a deep hold on them. Maria told me that httle 
Mabel — she is three years old — came early in the morning 
to her bed and said, " Are you lonely now, mamma ? (little 
Rose had hitherto always slept in her mother's bed) shall 
I comfort you ? " 

I dined with Professor P., but I was distressed in 
mind, not well, and not very amiable either ; I therefore 
excused myself fi:om an evening party, and went home. 
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Xf people could but know bow mucb I suffer from this 
nervous indisposition tbey would excuse an apparent 
unfriendliness wbich exists neither in my disposition nor 
jny heart. In the evening I composed myself by listening 
to the melodious reading of young Mr. V. 

One day I visited the celebrated manufactory of Lowell, 
accompanied by a young agreeable countryman of mine, 
Mr. Wachenfelt, who has been resident here for several 
years. I would willingly have dechned the journey, 
because it was so cold, and I was not weU, but they had 
invited strangers to meet me, got up an entertainment, 
and therefore I was obUgud to go. And I did not regret 
it, I had a glorious view from the top of Drewcroft Hill 
in that star-light cold winter evening, of the manufactories 
of Lowell lying below in a half-circle, gUttering with a 
thousand lights like a magic castle on the snow-covered 
earth. And then to think, and to know, that these lights 
were not ignesfatid, not merely pomp and show, but that J 
they were actually symbols of a healthful and hopeful life 
in the persons whose labour they hghted ; to know that' 
within eveiy heart in this pa,lace of labour burned a bright 
little Ught, illumining a future of comfort and prosperity 
which every day aud every turn of the wheel of the 
machinery only brought tlie nearer. In truth there was a 
deep purpose in these brilliant Ughts, and I beheld this 
illumination with a joy which made the winter's night feel j 
warm to me. ^ 

Afterwards I shook hands with a whole crowd of people 
in a great assembly, and the pajty was kept up till late in 
the night. The following morning I visited the manu- 
factories and saw " the young ladies " at their work and at 
their dinner ; saw their boarding-houses, sleeping -room 8, 
, etc. All was comfortable and nice as we had heard it 
described. Only I noticed that some of " the young 
ladies" were about fifty, and some of them not so very 
well cladj while others again were too ?tGft. \ 'SftS. \ci«A. 
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struck by tlie relationship between the human being and 
the machinery. Thus, for example, I saw the young girls 
standing — -each one between four busily worldng spinruBg 
jennies: they walked among them, looked at them, watched 
over and guai-ded them much as a mother would 
watch over and tend lier children. The machinery was 
like an obedient child tinder tlie eye of an intelligent 
mother. 

The procession* of the operatives, two and two, 'in 
shawls, bonnets, and green veils, as they went to theii 
dinner, produced a fine and imposing effect. And the 
dinners which I saw at a couple of tables (they take their 
meals at small tables five or six together) appeared to be 
both good and sufficient. I observed that besides meat 
and potatoes tliere were fhiit-tarts. 

■- Several young women of the educated class at Lowell 
were introduced to me, and amongst these some who were 
remarkably pretty. After this my companions drove me 
out in a covered carriage over the crunching snow {there 
were seventeen degrees of cold this day) that I might see 
the town and its environs. The situation is beautiful, on 4 
the banks of the cheerfully rusliing Merrimac river (the 
laughing river), and the views from the higher parts of the 
town as far as the white mountains of New Hampshire, 
which raise their snowy crowns above every other object, U 
are extensive and magnificent. The town was laid out t 
somewhat above thirty years ago by the great uncle of 
James Lowell, and has increased from a population at 
that time amounting to a few hundred persons, to thirty 
thousand, and the houses have increased in proportion. 

Much stress is laid upon the good character of the 
young female operatives at the time of their entering the 
manufactories, and upon their behaviour during the periods 
of their remaining there. One or two elopements I heard 
spoken of. But tlie life of labour here is more powerM 
tlian the life of romancBj altkon^ tiaa.u too^-^'iava.tlva 
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iearta and heads of the young ^rls, and it would be bad 
■were it otherwise. 

The indnstrious and skilful can earn from six to eight 
doUars per week, never less than three, and so much is 
requisite for their board each week, as I was told. The 
greater number lay by money, and in a few years are able 
±o leave the manufactory and undertake less laborious 

' work, 

,:.,In the evening I returned by railway to Boston, 
accompanied by the agreeable Wachenfelt, who seemed to 

' "be very much taken with the inhabitants of Lowell. I 
lost one thing by my visit to LoweU, which I regret having 
lost; that was the being present at Fanny Kerable's 

'reading of " Macbeth" the same evening. The newspaper 
had published the same day a fuU account of the judicial 

I examination into the Parkman murder, and its melancholy 
details had so affected Fanny Xemble's imagination, as 
she herself said, that it gave to her reading of the 
Shakspearian drama a horrible reahty, and to the night- 

I scene with the witches, as well as to the whole piece, an 
almost supernatural power, as I liave been told by several 
persons who were present. ' 

I went last Sunday with Miss Sedgewick, who is 
come to the city for a few days, and two gentlemen, to 
the sailors' church to hear Fatlier Taylor, a celebrated 
preacher. He is a real genius, and delighted me. ^Vhat 
■warmth, what originahty, what affluence in new turns of 
thought, and in poetical painting ! He ought of a truth 
to be able to awaken the spiritually dead. On one occa- 
sion, when he had been speaking of the wicked and sinihl 
man and his condition, he suddenly broke off and began 

Ho describe a spring morning in the country ; the heauty 

Hf the sun'ounding scene, the calmness, the odour, the 
dew upon grass and leaf, the uprising of the sun ; then 
again he broke off, and returning to the wicked maa, i 
;j>Iaced him amid this glorious scene oi BaVMie — -Xjm.^., ■■' '^ 
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unfortunate one ! He cannoteiijoyit ! " Another time, aa 
I was told, he entered his church with an expression of y 
profound aorrow, with bowed head, and without lookingto 
the right and the left aa is his custom (N.B. He must 
pass through the church in order to reach the polpit), '" 
and without nodding kindly to friends and acquaint- 
ances. All wondered what could have come to Father 
Taylor. He mounted the pulpit, and then bowing 
down, as if in the deepest affliction, exclaimed, "Lord 
have mercy upon us because we are a widow ! " And so 
saying he pointed down to a coffin which he had had 
placed in the aisle below the pulpit. One of the sailors 
belonging to the congregation had just died, leaving a 
widow and many small children without any meana of '^ 
support. Father Taylor now placed himself and the 
congregation in the position of the widow, and described r' 
BO forcibly their grief, their mournful couuteoancea, 
and their desolate condition, that at the close of the " 
sermon the congregation rose as one man, and so con- " 
siderahle was the contribution whicli was made for the ' 
widow, that she was raised at once above want. In fact 
our coldly moralising clergy who read their written | 
sermons ought to come hither and learn how they may 
touch and wiu souls. 

After the service I was introduced to Father Taylor and 
his agreeable wife, who in disposition is as warm-hearted aa 
himself. The oldman (he is about sixty) h£« a remarkably "^ 
lively and expressive countenance, full of deep furrows. 
When we thanked him for the pleasure which his sermon 
had afforded us, he replied, " Oh ! there's an end, an end of 
me ! I am quite broken down ! I am obliged to screw 
myself up to get up a little steam. It's all over with me 
now ! " ^ ' 

"Whilst he was thus speaking, he looked up, ancT 
exclaimed with a beaming countenance, " ^\'hat do I 
Oil my sou .' my son ! " And extendingXiia aim.* \ia 
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>rward to meet a gigantically tall 3'oimg man, who, with 
>y beaming on bis fresh, good-tempered countenance, was 
oming through the church, and now threw himself with 
reat fervotir into Father Taylor's arms, and then into 
iiose of his wife. 

" Is all right here, my son ? " asted Taylor, laying his 
and on his breast ; " has all been well kept here ? Has 
te heart not become hai'dened by the gold ? But I see 
1, I see it ! All right ! all right ! " said he, as he saw 
irge tears in the young man's eyes. " Thank God ! God 
Jesa thee, my son ! " And with that there was again a 
cesh embracing. 

The young man was a sailor, no way related to Father 
.^aylor, except spiritually ; who, having been seized by the 
Jalifornian fever, had set off to get gold, and now had 
etomed after an interval of a year, but whether with or 
dthout gold, I know not. But it was evident that the 
eart had not lost its health. I have heard a great deal 
bout the kindness and hberality of Father Taylor and 
fts wife, in particular to poor sailors of all nations. 

In the afternoon of the same day I attended divine 
ervice in the chapel of Mr. Barnard, as I had been 
Bvited to do, and I saw in his house proofs of this man's 
dmii'able activity in the aid of the poor and the 
mfortunate by means of education and work. There 
fere present in the chapel about five hundred children, 
Hd after the service I shook hands with the whole five 
tUndred little repubhcans, male and female, and with 
pme of them twice over ; the boys were especially zealous, 
(Dd noble merry lads they were. The earnest and 
lective means which are in operation throughout this 
tate for the education of the rising generation are the 
toat certain and beautiful signs of its own fresh vitality 
Bd an augury of a great future, 

Mr. Barnard is a missionaiy of the Unitarian conamu- 
^, and one of its most zealous membeia m\\&\«^ci"a:t% 
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of human kindness. K.B. Most of the larger sects i j^. 
this country Lave their missionaries, or, as they are all ^, 
called liere, " ministers at large," whom they send fortt' ^^ 
preach the word, establish schools or perform worts :» 
mercy, and who are maintained by the community ■ ^ 
which they belong, and whose influence they tlu ^ 
extend. l. 

I have during my stay in Boston visited difEera ^ 
churches, and it has so happened that the greats ^ 
number of them have belonged to the Unitarian bo^ ,. 
So great indeed is the predominance of this sect i 
Boston, that it is generally called " the Unitarian citj^ ' 
And as it has also happened that many of my moi _ . 
intimate Rcquaintances here are of this faith, it has bee i! 
believed by many that I also am of it. You know hff ,, 
far I am otherwise, and how insufficient and how unsatB q 
tying to my mind were those religious views which I he! , 
during a few months of my life — -and which I abandone 
for others more comprehensive. Here in this counb -» 
however it is more consistent with my feelings nott , 
follow my own sympathies, but to make myself acquaint* ■ 
with every important phase of feeling or intellect in it 
fullest individuality. I therefore endeavour to see and I . 
study in every place ihat which is its chai'acterisii 
Hence I shall in America visit the churches of eve , 
Beet, and hear if possible the most remarkable teacha 
of all. The differences of these, however important tlif ■ 
may be for the speculative imderstanding of the enfi -| 
system of hfe, are of much less importance to practic ■ 
Christianity and to the inward hfe. And therefore ^y 
reality they trouble me hut very httle. All Chrislii 
sects acknowledge, after all, the same God ; the sar i 
divine mediator and teacher ; the same duty ; the san j 
love ; the same eternal hope. The various churches a 
various famihes, who having gone forth from the sao 
father are advancing towaiia etexwai. maaaavQua in..| 
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touse of the Eternal Father. Every one lias his i 
nission to accomplisli in the iingdom of mind. God 
las given different gifts of understanding, and tlienea 
tifferent fonna of comprehensiou and expression of truth. 
5y this means truth in its many-sidedness is a gainer. 
Vjid the full discussion even of the higliest subjects, 
j^liich takes place in the different churches of this country, 
Is well as in the pages of their public organs (for every 
ttie of the more considerable rehgious sects has its own 
»TibIication, which diffuses its own doctrines as well as 
reports the transactions of its body) are of infinite 
anportance for the development of the religious mind of 
3ie people. Besides this, it must tend to an increasingly 
Silear knowledge of the essential points of resemblance in 
fiH Christian communities, to the knowledge of tlie positive 
In Christianity, and must prepare the way by degrees for a 
ehorch universal in character and with a oneness of view, 
6Yen in dogmas. 

The two great divisions of the church in the United 
States appear to be those of the Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian. The Unitarians arose in opposition to the 
floetrine of a mechanical Trinity, and the petrified old 
Btate-chureh (the Episcopalian) which held it. The latter 
lays most stress upon faith, the former on works. Both 
acknowledge Christ (the one as God, the other as divine 
humanity) and regard him as the highest object for the 
imitation of man. Both have individuals within their 
pale who prove that hi either it is possible to advance as 
far and to deserve in as high a degree the name of a 
Christian. 

I have heard two good sermons from the clergy of the 
old state-church in tliis country. It seems to me that 
this church is regarded as the peculiarly aristocratic 
church here, and that the fashionable portion of society 
generally belongs to it ; it belongs to people of good ton. 
JBut the speculative mind in the chuxCrU a,^'^ax% W 1 
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yet to liave come forth from its cave of the midSt 
ages ; they still oppose faith to reason, and tha "' 
appears not yet to be within the realm of theology t 
enlightened mind like ttat of om- H. Martinsen in tli 
North. I say this however without being fully certain OS 
the subject. I have not yet heard or read sufficiently thi 
theological literature of this country. 

The most distinguished leader and champion d 
Unitarianism in this country. Dr. EUery Channmg, callei , 
also the Unitarian Saint, from the remarkable beauty ol ' 
his character and demeanour, showed how far a human 
being might go in his imitation of Christ. I have heard 
many instances related by his friends of the deep 
earnestness, of the heart-felt sincerity with which tluB 
noble man sought after the just and the pure mode of 
action in every case, even in the most t riflin g One maj 
Bee in hia portrait a glance which is not of this warli, 
which neither seeks for nor asks anything here, but which 
seeks for and inquires from a higher friend and councillor. 
One may see it also in his biography, and in the detached 
letters lately published by his nephew, H. W. Cbanning, 
and which the latter has had the kindness to send to me. 
I read them occasionally, and cannot but think of your 
favourite text : — " Blessed are the pure in heart, for thej 
shall see God." 

How pure and beautiiul for instance is the sentiment 
which is contained in these words, which I now take at 
random from the volume before me : 

" Reflect how unjust you are towards yourself if yon 
allow any human being to hinder the growth of a soul 
such as yours. Bear in luind that you were created to 
love infinitely, to love eternally, and do not allow an 
unrequited affection to close this divine spring. 

" I cannot reprove your wish to die. I know no advan- 
ti^e greater than that of death, Wt it \& «a «A^&TAaj^« Shi 
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those in whom evil has been more and more subdued, and 

who have been continually gaining an ascendancy over 

I self. I should he glad to awaken that disinterested self- 

[sacrificing human love, both in 3'ou and in myself, as well 
as a more profound consciousness of our own spiritual 
nature, reliance on the divine principle within us, the 
innermost work of our loving, and on God's infinite love 
to tliat divine life. Nothing can harm us but infidelity to 
ourselves, hut want of reverence for our own sublime 
spirit. Through failure in this respect we become slaves 
to circumstaneea and to our fellow men," 

Everyivhere, and on all occasions, one sees Channing 
turning to that divine teacher in the human breast, which 
is one with the divine spirit of God for the fulfilling of 
the law, and it is from this inward point of view that lie 
regulated his outward conduct. 

And never indeed has God's blessing more visibly 
rested upon a human being. How fresh, how full are the 
expressions of his joy and gratitude as he became older ; 
how he seemed to become younger and happier with each 
passing year ! He reproached himself with having 
enjoyed too much, with being too happy in a world where 
so many suffered. But he could not help it. Friends, 
nature, the invisible fountains of love and gratitude in his 
soul — all imited themselves to beautify his Hfe. All only 
the more enlarged his sphere of vision, all the more, 
during declining health, increased his faith and hope in 
God and man, all the more his love for life, that great, 
glorious hfe ! 

It was during his old age that he wrote — 

" Our natural affections become more and more beautiful 
to me. I sometimes feel as if I had known nothing of 
human life until lately — but so it will be for ever. AVe 
shall wake up to the wonderful and beautiful in what we 
have seen with undisceming eyes, and find a new creation 
niH^ut moving a step from our old haunta." 
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He often spoke of his enjoyment of life in advancing I 
years. Somebody asked him one day what age he eon- )tb 
sidered as tlie liappiest. He replied with a snule, tkathfl 
considered it to be about sixty. 

During the ilhiess, which, gradually wasting him away, 
ended his days, his inward life seemed to increase ill 
ferrour and strength. He inquired with the most cordial 
interest about tlie circumstances of those who came W 
visit him. Every human being seemed to have become 
more important and dearer to him, and yet all the while 
his brain kept ceaselessly labouring with great thoughtfl Id 
and objects. 

" Can you help me," said he to his friends during Mb 
last days, " to draw down my soul to every-day things 
from these crowds of images, these scenes of infinitude, tI 
this torrent of thought ? " 

Once, when some one was reading to him, he said, 
"Leave that; let me hear about people and theii" affairs!" 

He was often heard, during his last painless struggle, 
to say, " Heavenly Father ! " His last words were, " I do 
not know when my heart was ever so overflowed with a 
grateful sense of the goodness of God ! " And his last 
feeble whisper was, "I have received many messages froB 
the Spirit 

"As the day declined," adds his biographer, "his 
countenance fell, he became weaker and weaker. Wifli I 
our aid he turned himself towards the window which 
looked out over the valleys and wooded heights to the east 
We drew aside the curtains and the light fell on his face. 
The sun had just gone down, and the clouds and sky 
were hrilliant with crimson and gold. He breathed more 
and more softly, and, without a sigh, the body feU K&Ieep. 
We knew not when the sisirit departed. 

Thus only can sink a sun-like human being ; ihns only 
can die a man whom God loves, and in whose heart HiS 
Spirit abides. 
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How great a power this time Christian exercised upon 
athers, I can judge from tlie foilowing little occuiTenee. 

One day I was walking witli Mr. B. through the 
streets of Boston, and as we passed one house, he bowed 
iliis head reverentially as he said, " That is a house which 
ifor several years I never approached without feelings of 
fche most heartfelt reverence and love. There dwelt 
jjDr. Channing ! " 

As regards my own private friends, I do not trouble 
.myself in the least to what religious sect they belong — 
Tiinitarians or Unitarians, Calvinists or Baptists, or 
■whatever it may be — but merely that they are noble and 
■worthy to be loved. Here also are many people, who 
■without belonging to any distinct church, attend any one 
■where there is a good preacher, and for the rest, live 
according to the great truths which Christianity utters, 
and which they receive into their hearts. Some of my 
best friends in this country belong to the invisible church 
of God. 

February l!)(ft. — ^What beautifuj days ! Three days of 
■ the most dehcious spring weather. And this luxurious 
blue heaven, and this air, so piu-e, so spiritually full of 
life, and as it were so intoxicating. I have not felt any- 
thing lite it! I become as it were permeated by it, I have 
been so well these last days, have felt such a flood of fresh 
life in me that it has made ine quite happy and childish 
enough to feel a desire to tell everybody so, and to bid 
them rejoice with me. I know tliat many would do so ; 
and I know that I myself should be glad to know some one 
who having suffered as I have done, now feel as I do. In 
my joy I compelled my httle allopathic doctor. Miss H., 
to thank God for the progress which I and the homcEO- 
pathic doctor had made. And she did so with tdl her 
heart. She has a heart as good as gold. 

I have, these beautiful days, enjoyed the weather and 
my waits, and the company o£ agieca^iVe ■^ftQ^a, «Q&. — 
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the whole world. One day Mr. Longfellow came m , 
took me to dine with them at liis — father-in-law's ! ■ 
believe {yon know that my strength never lay bi genea ; 
logy), Mr. A.'s. This was on the first of tlie beautifd 
days, and as soon as I came out of my gate I stomi 
quite amazed at the beauty of tlie sky and the det 
ciousness of the air, I told the amiable poet that I 
thought it must have been himself that had euchantsd 
tbem. 

The A.'s is one of the most beautiful homeB I 
have yet seen in BostoQ; the elderly couple are bofii 
handsome ; he an invahd, but with the most kind and 
amiable temper ; she, cheerful both body and soul, and 
very agreeable. With them and the Longfellows I had > 
charming httle dinner. 

On Monday the Longfellows had a cast taken of mj 
hand in plaster of Paris ; for here, as elsewhere, it is a 
prevailing error that my hands are beantfnl, whereas thej 
are only dehcate and small. "When I retiu'ned I found 
my room full of people. N.B., it was my reception- day, 
and I had stayed out beyond my time. Eut I was all 
the more polite, and I fancy that no one was displeased. 
I felt myself this day to be a regular philanthrope ; ^oftL 



the people stayed till past three o'clock. 

When my visitors were gone the young Lowells came 
for the first time since their loss, and Maria set down 
npon the floor a basket full of the most beautiful 
and lichens, which she and James had gathered on the hill 
for me, as tliey knew I was fond of them. This affected me 
sincerely ; and it affected me also to see again the same 
kind of plants which I myself had gathered on the hill in 
the park at Arsta, and I could not help it — I watered 
them with tears ; my soul is like a heaving sea, the 
of which flow and ebb alternately. But they ai'e swayed 
in both cases by the same element. 
Yeeterday afternoon Waldo Emer&oi\ caiei o'ci. tae, mA 
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■we had a very serious conversation together. I waa afraid 
that the admiration and the delight with which he had 
inspired me had caused me to withhold my own confession 
of faith^had caused me apparently to pay homage to his, 
and thereby to he unfaithful to my own higher love. This 
I could not he. And exactly because I regarded him aa 
'l)eing so noble and magnanimous I wished to become clear 
tefore liim as well as before my own conscience. I wished 
also to hear what objection he could bring forward against 
a world as viewed from the Christian point of view, which 
concrete life and reahty stands so infini tely above that 
of the pantheist, which resolves all concrete life into the 
elemental. I fancied that he, solely from the interest of 
a Bpeculative question, woiJd have been led out of the 
universal into the inward. Because, when all is said 
"Tvliich the wisdom of antiquity and of the noblest 
stoicism can say about the Supreme Beuig, about the 
superior soul " as an infinite law-giving, impersonal 
power, which brings forth, and then, regardless of any 
individual fate, absorbs into itself all beings, who must 
all blindly submit themselves as to an eternally unjust 
and unsympathetic law of the world, — how great and 
jierfect is the doctrine that God is more than this law of 
the world ; that he is a Father who regards every human 
being as His child, and has prepared for each, according to 
theii' kind, an eternal inheritance in His honse, in His 
light ; that He beholds even the falling sparrow ; — this is 
a doctrine which satisfies the soul ! And when all is 
said which the noblest stoicism can say to man about ] 
duty and his highest nobility, if it made Epictetes and 
Socrates, and set Simeon Stjlites on his pillar, how . 
incomparably high and astonishing is this command to 
mankind: 

" Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect ! 
A command, a purpose which it reqaiies Mi eXjt'tm'us Xo 
to t And when all is said w\^c\i tfi && "«\s.& Tassa. 
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of the old world, and all tlie tranacendentalista of 
new world can say about tlie original nobility of the bouI, 
and her ability to keep hexself noble by constantly having 
her regards fixed on the ideal, and by avoiding the rabble 
and the trash of the earth ; and when the endeavours of 
the transcendentalists- — when the divinely aspii-ing spark 
witliin us makes us acknowledge the poverty of this merely 
negative point of view, and our inability to attain to lie 
highest requirement of our better nature ; then bow great 
and consolatory, how conclusive ia the doctrine which says 
that the divine Spirit will put itself in connection with 
our spirit, and satisfy all our wants by the inflovring of 
italife! 

This most extreme vitalising process, this " new birth " 
and new development, which tlie Scriptures often speak 
of as a marriage, as the coming of the bridegroom to the 
bride, as a new birth, which we may see every 
exhibited in natural life — as, for instance, by the grafting 
of a noble fruit-tree upon a wild stock — is finally the only 
explanation of human life and its yearning endeavours. 

This is what I wished to say to Emerson; what I 
endeavoured to say, but I know not how I did it. I 
cannot usually express myself either easily or successfiilly 
until I become warm, and get beyond or through the first 
thoughts : and Emerson's cool, and as it were, circumspect 
manner, prevented me from getting into my ovm natural 
region. I like to be with him, but when with him I am 
never fully rayself, I do not believe that I now expressed 
myself intelligibly to him. He listened calmly and said 
nothing decidedly against it, nor yet seemed inclined to 
give his views as definite. He seemed to me principally 
to be opposed to blind or hypocritical faith. 

" I do not vrish," said lie, " that people should pretend 
to know or to believe more than they really do know 
and believe. The resurrection, the continuance of oui 
being ig granted," said he a\BO*, "■we cact^ ^iife i^fc&iffi' 
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(of this in our own breast ; I maintain merely that we 
Uiannot say in what form or in what manner our , _ 
I existence will he continued," ■ 

If my conversation with Emerson did not lead to any- H 
.thing very satisfactory, it led nevertheless to my still ■ 
more firm conviction of his nobility and love of truth. 
He is faithful to the law in his own breast, and speaks 
out the truth which he inwardly recognises. He does 
right. By this means he will prepai-e the way for a 
more true comprehension of rehgion and of life. For 
when once this keen glance, seeing into the innermost ■ 
of everything — once becomes aware of the concealed I 
Luman form in the tree of life — like Napoleon's in the ^ 
tree at St, Helena — then will he teach others to see it 
too, will point it out by such strong new and glorious 
words, that a fresh hght will spring up before many, 
and people will beUeve because they see. 

At the conclusion of our conversation I had flie 
pleasure of giving Emerson " Geijer's History of Sweden," 
translated into English, wliich he accepted in the most 
graceful manner. I have never seen a more beautiful 
smile than Emerson's; the eyes cast a light upon it. 
Mr. Downing's is the only smile which resembles it; 
it is less brilhant, but has a more romantic grace about it. 
Later in the evening I heard Emerson deliver a pubHc 
lecture on " The Spirit of the Times." He praised the 
ideas of tlie Liberals as beautifMl, but castigated with great 
severity the popular leaders and their want of nobihty of 
character. The perversity and want of uprightness in 
party spirit prevented the upright from uniting with any 
party. Emerson advised them to wait for and look for 
the time when a man might work for the pubhc without 
having to forego his faith and Lis character. 

Emerson is much celebrated both here and in England 
as a lecturer. I do not, for my paii, think him more 
remarkable as such than duriag a ^rvi&te liCi'QjiaT'eaiiiKJ^*^^ 
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some subject of deep interest. There is the same deep, 
strong, and at the same time melodious, as it were 
metaUic tones ; the same plastic turns of expression, tie 
same happy phraseology, naturally brilliant ; the same 
calm and reposing strength. But his glance is beautifnl 
as he casts it over his audience, and his voice seems more 
powerful as he sways them. The weather however was 
this evening horrible ; the whid was very high, and the 
rain fell in torrents, {for it never rains here softly or in 
moderation) and very few people were present at the 
lecture. Emerson took it all very coolly, and merely said 
to some one, " one cannot fire off one's great guns for 30 
few people." 

I have visited to-day the Navy Yard of Boston and 
Massachusetts, and have shaken bauds with the officers of 
the fleet and tlieir ladies at a collation given at the house 
of the Coinmodore, during the whole of wliich we were 
regaled with fine instrumental music. It is a magnificent 
Navy Yard, and the whol« thing was beautiful and kind, 
and afforded me pleasure. 

I have this week also visited, in company with the 
distinguished school-teacher, G. E. Emerson (the uncle 
of Waldo), some of the couonion schools, and could not but 
be pleased with the excellent manner in which the 
children read, the girls in particular, that is to say, with 
so much life and expression, that one saw they fully 
imderstood both the words and the meaning ; they also 
answered questions in natural history extremely well- 
Mr. E. has himself a large private school which is much 
celebrated. 

In the evening I am going to Fanny Kemble's reading 
of Shakspeare's " Midsummer Night's Dream," and after 
that with Emerson to a musical soiree at the house of a 
wealtliy merchant, his friend Mr. A., whom he greatly 
esteems for his practical abihties as well as for liis honest 
decided ciiaracter. 
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And now, my little Agatha, I am preparing to set off to 
the South, first to New York, then to Philadelphia, then 
to Washington, then to Charleston in South Carolina ; 
£:oin wliieh place I shall farther decide on my course. 
Thank God, I now feel strong and capable of the journey. 
I hftve imitations and offers of homes from all quarters, 
nearly fi^om every one of the States. From Philadelphia 
alone I have above half a dozen. Some of them I cannot 
accept ; others I can accept with pleasure, but in any case 
it is good to experience so much warm and ready hospi- 
tality. 

My good physician continues daily to visit and watch 
over me, I might almost say with fatherly tenderness. 
He brought with him to-day an allopathic physician. 
Dr. W., whom he wished to introduce to me, because, 
said he, " I have a high esteem for him." Dr. W. has for 
several weeks together, with two other allopathic physi- 
cians, attended a gentleman who has been ill of typhus 
fever, and who lives not far from Mr. B., one of the 
brothers C, and one of tlie most celebrated preachers 
of Boston. The crisis of the fever had happily passed ; 
the patient lived, but continued to be ill with a great 
number of important symptoms, which defied, week after 
week, all the skill and experience of the physicians. One 
of them, Dr. W., said, " We have done all that is in our 
power as allopathists. We will call in a homa?opathiat 
and let him try his skill." My doctor was called in. He 
immediately began by applying specifics against the 
symptoms which caused the chaotic state of the disease, 
and got rid of them within six and thirty hours or less. 
The patient was brought into a calm state, when after an 
examination of homceopathic accuracy it was discovered 
that a tumour had begun to form in his left side, 
which had naturally kept up his feverish state. This 
was operated upon, and the sick man is now in a 
perfectly convalescent ptate, to ttie g^eaS. "-io-^ tal ^sa> 
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family and hia many Mends. See now what homoeopathy 
can do ! 

I lately heard a little boy spoken of, who in consequence 
of having taken cold had an attack of acute rheumatism, fe 
and lay in a state of such horrible suffering that he conld 
not hear any one to come near him, and he became jl ] 
almost free from pain through homffiopathic treatment lt> 
within twelve hours. My good doctor was an allopathiat n 
in hia younger days, and from over-exertion in his pro- 
fession, suffered to that degree from neuralgia that the 
physicians gave him up, and as a last resource sent him 
over to Europe. There he met with Hannemann, who did 
not convince him by his teaching, but induced him to 
make trial of his means of cure. These immediately 
produced the most favourable results in his conditiou, 
and in so doing changed his medical theory. "When he 
returned to America he was quite well, and a homce- 
opathist. And I too praise homo&opathy. But I believe 
at the same time that allopathy has its ovm sphere, 
and that it ought to go hand in band with homoeopaliiy, 
even as the excellent Dr. W, and Dr. 0. came to 
visit me. 

., My good doctor has one trouble with me. The little 
globules which Mr. Downing gave me, and which caused 
me to sleep so well, have maintained their magic power 
over me, and cause me to sleep even when O.'s me- 
dicine will not do it. Downing will not tell me the 
name of this remedy, hut carries on a merry Httle joke 
about it, saying that it is not the medicine, but the 
conjuration which he says over it, which makes it so 
efficacious, and when I ask for the name, he merely sends 
me some more globules. My good doctor smiles, and says, 
" I don't hke this Downing medicine which excels mine. 
I do not like it because it is not I who give it you." But 
I laugh {and he smiles too) and I always have my 
•Downing medicine standing every m^t o-a a \,6Si\t b^ m.^ 
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I bed. Witli it I lay myself down in confidence. There is ' 

I a good spirit in tlie little vial. 

February 25tA. — Where did I leave you last, my child ? 
Yes, I know I I was going to iear Fanny Kemble, She 
read the " Midsummer Night's Dream." But this dream '4 
I have never quite understood, nor thought much of, nor fl 
do I yet, spite of Fanny Kimble's masterly reading, ^ 
The evening at the A.'s was pleasant to me. Miss A. 
is a good and eharming young girl, with sense and sterling 
character, and really a musical talent for the piano. 
Besides this, Emerson was kind and conversable. He is 
much struck with Fanny Kemble's appearance and talent. 
He now had seen her for the first time, and said, in 
speaking of her, "What an abundance there is in her! J 
She is Miranda, Queen Catherine, and many more at the I 
same time! " I 

He likes strongly-expressed individuality. And so do 
I. But Emerson sees human beings too much merely as 
individuals. He says of one person, " that is an actress ! " 
of another, " that is a saint ! " of a third, " that is a man 
of business ! " and so on, and sets them away each one in 
fais comer, after he has clapped his ticket upon them. 
And so indeed has every planet its own axis on which it 
turns ; but its greatest importance seems to me to consist 
in its relationsliip to the sun, that centre around which 
it revolves, and which determines its life and its course. 

I shall not now write any more to you from Boston, 
because I must get ready for my journey, and I have 
much to do in the way of visits and letter-writing before I 
can creditably leave the city and neighbourhood. But 
ah ! that will hardly be possible. I cannot bear much ; 
the least exertion brings on fever. The air is again cold 
and keen, and I am again not "weU — I know not whether 
from the air or the food, or whether from people and all 
one's social duties. But tliis I know, that I shall soqq. 
i^ain be well. The climate, and 1 m'jftftU, "^xt W "vSasi 
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country, are alike variable ; and when people ask me one Tl 
of the standing questions liere, " What similaiity is then ""i 
between the climate of your country and tliat of ours?' '^^'^ 
my answer is equally a standing one, " That between 
staid married man and a changeable lover." 

Last evening I spent very agi'eeably with Misa Sed^ feci 
wick and her adopted daughter, a pleasing young wife ^^n 
Mrs. M. Fanny Kemble was there, and her cheerfd « 
strongly -marked character is always refi'eshing ; as 
Miss Sedgewick'a kindness and fine understanding, 

Fanny Kemble asked me across the room a question nie 
about IJadblad. 

" What do you know about our Lindblad ? " replied L 

" Do I not know Lindblad ? " replied she, with the air 
and pride of a queen. " Do I not know this beautifnl "'! 
singer '? " And she mentioned several of I lindblad' a ballads 
which she said she sang. 

It delighted me to hear that Lindblad's songs are known 
and beloved in England and America. 

I shall write no more this time. I shall now make my 
curtsey to Boston and Bunker's-hill, the monument 
which it is said was completed by the work of women (that 
is to say its top), tliat of the men not being sufficient. 

And now to the South ! to the South ! 



;do 
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LETTER XI. 



Nbw Tobk, Jforci 2nd, IBEi 
WnAT a shabby trick, or rather how negligent of fate, ' 
my sweet Agatha, to let a little creature fall who has no 
superabundance of strength, and yet so much patience ! 
It grieves me to the heart ! That treacherous ice which 
let you slip so sadly when you were on ao good an errand! 
And what were the good angels about to permit it ? I^ 
caa hardly forgive them ! 
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1, however, tliat you are now getting better, 
■iiig is approaching, and the time for the 
iarstand baths, and that you cau have the benefit of 
■them. And our poor Marie stands in need of them also. 
I do not thank Chaiiotte and all our frienda for being so 
attentive to you, because that is quite natural, but I like 
them all the more for it, and think better of them than of 
the negligent good angels. And, my little Agatha, if the 
heart and the will could have wings, then I should be now 
in your chamber, and by your bed; or if, as I hope, you 
jhave said good bye to bed, by yoiu; side, as your stick or 
crutch, or your waiting-maid : and that you know. 

Thanks be to homeopathy and my good watchful doctor, 
3 am now again in better health, though not yet quite 
recovered, and have now and then relapses ; but they are 
of ahoii continuance, and as I now understand my com- 
plaint better, and how it ought to be treated, I hope to be 
anyaelf again shortly. I have not been so dm'ing these 
winter months. My sun has been dai'kened, and at timea 
BO totally that I have feared being obliged to return to 
Europe with my errand in America uncompleted ; I feared 
that it was not possible for me to stand the climate. And 
that has not a little astonished uie, as I considered myself 
BO strong, or so elastic, that I could bear and get through 
as much as any Yankee. But the malady which I have 
endured, and still endure, is like the old witch who could 
trip np even Thor. 

It is a disagreeable, poisonous, insidiously serpent-like 
disease — a vampire which approaches man in tlie dark, 
and sucks away the pith and marrow of body, nerves, and 
■even of soul. Half or two-thirds of the people in this ' 
country suffer, or have suffered, in some way from this ' 
malady ; and I with them. The fault lies in the articles , 
of food, in their mode of life, in the manner of warming j 
!"their rooms, all of which would be injurious in ao.'^ | 
Ifdimate, but which iu one so liot and. e^ciMui:^ as> 'Ot^Slbj 
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downright murder. The great quantity of flesh meat and 
&t, the hot bread, the highly-spiced dishes, preseiTca 
BO evening, oysters, made dishes — we could not hear 
these in Sweden (we indeed will never roust our meat with 
anything hut good butter!) and here they ought to be 
put in the Litany — that they ought ! and so ought 
the " furnaces," as they are called, that is, a sort of pipe 
which conveys hot air into a room through an opening in 
the floor or the wall, and by which means the room 
becomes warm, or as it were boiling, in five or ten minutes, 
but with a diy, close, unwholesome heat, wliich alwajs 
gives me a sensation of pain as well as drowsinesa in 
the head. The small iron stoves which are in use here 
are not good either : they are too heating and too extreme 
in their heat; but yet they are infinitely better than ^ese 
furnaces, wliich I am sure have some secret relationship 
with the fiery furnace of heU. They seem to me made 
on purpose to destroy the human nerves and lungs, 
Besides these, tliey have in tlieir drawing-rooms the 
heat of the gas-Hghts ; and when we add to this the 
keenness and the changeableness of the atmosiihi 
of doors, it is easy to explain why the women, who in 
particular are, in this country, so thoughtless in theii 
clothing, should be delicate and out of health, and whj 
consumption should be greatly on the increase in these 
north-eastern states. Besides this, many often 
from dyspepsia as a consequence. I am in the meantime 
indescribably thankful to have been rescued from, tht 
cl^ws of the monster ; for I consider myself to have been 
so, as I understand how to defend myself with regard to 
food, and I tahe with me my physician's globules and 
prescriptions. And my good old physician, with his 
somewhat rugged exterior and liis heart wann with 
human love, I am really so much attached to hiin ! Foi 
seven weeks has he now attended me with the greatest 
eare, coming every day, Bometoui'a I'hq o\ ^iktu^ -^Moea is 
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the day, when he thought I was in a more suffering s 
giving me the most fatherly advice, and finally furnishing 
me with medicines and rules and regulations, as regards 
diet, for the whole of my journey ; and when I offered to 
pay him for the trouhle he had taken, he would not hear 
of such a thing, shaking his head, and saying, in his deep 
serious voice, that it was one of the happiest circumstancea 
of his hfe, that he could in any measure contribute to the 
re -establishment of my health. " One thing, however, I 
beg of you," wrote he, in his fatherly farewell letter, "and 
that is that you wUl sometimes write to me, and tell me 
about your health, and what you are doing and enjoying; 
because I hear a great deal about human suffering and 
sorrow, but very seldom about human happiness." 

Yes, my sweet Agatha, I cannot tell whether I rightly 
know the American character, but of tliis T am certain, 
that what I do know of it is more beautiful and more 
worthy to be loved than any other that I am acquainted 
with in the world. Their hoapitahty and warm-hearted- 
ness, when their hearts are once warmed, are really over- 
flowing, and know no bounds. And as some travellers 
aee and make a noise about their faihngs, it is very well 
that there should be somebody who, before anything else, 
becomes acquainted with their "virtues. And these failings 
of theirs, as far as I can yet Bee their national failings, 
aUiQr all be attributed principally to the youthful hfe of 
Bie' people. In many cases I recognise precisely the 
faults of my own youth, — the asking questions, want 
of reflection, want of observation of themselves and I 
others, a boastful spirit, and so on. And how free from ^ 
these failings, and how critically alive to them are tha 
best people in this country ! America's best judges and 
censors of manners ai'e Americans themselves. 

March Hth. — You thank me for my letters, my sweet 
Agatha ; but to me they seem so wretched ^■kv.'S, ^q 
Aw. J meant to have written, you Vifettftx \ft'Agc^\\w&. 




I m* pnsest at two otker Coovcnatioes of Alcotf i 
Wfoe I left BofftOB. Tb^ attiactod me br Emencn'l 
fMiCBCcasdUK port he took in then. Ibmr intertstiBg 
ftnaoM «Bd penons of talent were ivesent, and dtt 
tfeodiea were crowded. Tbe conrersatum was to bear 
upon the principal tendencies of the age. 

Pint one, then another clerer speaker rose, but it 
waa most diffii^iik to centralise. The snbjects had a 
a&ong inclinati/in to go abont through space like wan- 
dering itoni, witlioat sun or gravitation. Bat the presence 
of Emerson never fails to produce a more profonnd 
and more eameat state of feeling, and by degrees the 
conTemalioo arranged itself into something like ohser 
vation and reply ; in particular, through Emerson's good 
■enae in calling upon certain persons to express <h^. 
aeutinieiitM on certain questions. A somewhat unpolished 
pent(in in the crowd Buddenly called upon Emerson, with 
a rude voice, to stand forth and give a reason for what he 
muant by " tbe moral right of victory on earth, and justice 
of I'rovidence, and many more abaui'd pbrasea wliieh 
makcB UNO of in his writings, and which were totally 
opposed to the doctrines of Christianity, the testimony of 
the martyrs, and which would make all martyrs to be fools 
or cheats V " The tone in which this inquiry was made 
was hiirsli, and in the spirit of an accusation. The whole 
Rssambly directed their eyes to Emerson. I could per- 
) that be breathed Boniew\ia.t c\yacVeT,\)M^ -wVwi, 
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0, few moments' reflection, he replied, his manner was as 
salm, and his voice, if possible, more gentle and melodious 
khan common, forming a strong contrast to that of the 
questioner. " Assuredly," replied he, " I consider that 
every one who combats and suffers for any truth and 
right, will in the end obtain the victory; if not in hia 
first appearance, then certainly in hia second." 

The inquirer was silenced by this reply, but looked 
sngry and irresolute. 

By degrees, however, the conversfttion, through the 
influence of Emerson, divided itself, as it were, into two 
streams, and which in fact might be called the two 
principal tendencies of the age ; the one was Socialism, 
■which seeks to perfect man and human nature by means 
of social institutions, and which seemed to have many 
adherents in the assembly ■. the second, under the guidance 
of Emerson, who would perfect society hy means of 
each separate human being perfecting himself. The 
former begin with society, the latter with the indi- 
'vidnal. One of the company, who was called upon by 
Emerson to express his opinion, said "that he held 
the same views as Emerson, inasmuch as man must 
first begin the work of perfection in liimself. He must 
adorn himself as a bride to make himself fit for a union 
with the divine spirit. It was by menus of tliis union 
that the most perfected humanity would be attained to ! " 
To these remarks Emerson replied by a beautiful, grateful 
■snule. " You see that I," continued the speaker, " like 
njy great countrymen, Swedenborg and Linuieus, lay 
great stress upon marriage" (you may guess certainly 
who the speaker is now). 

" You then regard marriage as of the highest importance 
in life ? " said Alcott, very much pleased. 

" Yes, tJie spiritual marriage ; it is the only one which 
; is necessary." 

Witb this reply Alcott seemed leas ^Veftaa^L. 
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rest Alcott would do without ua, and without cliildrea 
altogether, except a few select ones, an elite corps, of wMok 
he would himself be the teacher, and who would be flw 
new -bom generation. 

When the conversation had pretty fully developed tin 
wisdom and the folly of the assembly, Theodore Parka 
took up the word, ani gave an excellent, but covert^ 
sarcastic statement of that which had been said during du 
evening, in particular of Alcott's philanthropic views witi 
regard to the present human generation. When he had 
ended, an involuntary smile played upon aD countenances, 
upon Emerson's as well as the rest ; but however, taming 
his eagle-like head — eagle-like in expression if not in 
features — towards the speaker, he said, " that is quite ri^l, 
and would be still more so if we came here to examine 
a speech from the chair, and not a free, unreserved con- 
versation. But here might avail a maxim which I saw 
appHed by one of my friends in England, who used to 
assemble his friends for the discussion of interesting topics. 
He had inscribed above the door of the room used for 
their discussions some words — -which I am sorry I do 
not accurately remember — but the substance of which was, 
that every body was welcome to say what he thought righi, 
but that it was forbidden to any one to make remarks on 
that which was said. * 

On this, a new smile was on every face, and evident^ 
at Parker's expense. Parker seemed a little hurt, red- 
dened, but said^after a moment's pause — "that he 
thought it was better to nnake some remarks on that which 
had been said, than to come together and talk, withont 
knowing distinctly what they were talking about." 

And now again all laughed, and Emerson also with 

Parker, and the assembly broke up cheerfully ; and I drove 

home more amused and edified than I expected ever to 

have been at one of Alcott's " Conversations." 

I was present again at t'wo m.oTe ot "EaHsi-s KAQLttla^ 
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Headings, nnd was greatly delighted. My acquaintance 
with her has also afforded me great pleasure and interest. 
She is full of genius, and is, in every respect, a richly- 
gifted woman, with a warm lieart and noble mind, and 
with life and with " spirit " enough to ride a liorse to death 
every day, and to master every man or woman who might 
attempt to master her. Proud one moment, as the 
proudest queen, she can yet, towards an unpretending 
being, be the next as humble and as amiable as an amiable 
young girl. Loving splendour, and expensive in her way 
■ of life and her habits, she can yet be simple as a simple 
I countryman or a peasant-maiden; thus, she often, in the 
i country, dressed in man's attire, goes ranging about 
I through wood and field, and on one occasion she herself 
I drove a cow home to Miss Sedgewick, who had lost here*' 
I and who now received this as a present from her " sublime 
Fanny. (N.B. — She hves in Miss Sedgewick's neighbour- 
hood and the two are very fond of each other.) She utterffi 
the noblest thoughts, yet she is deficient in the more refined 
■womanliness, and seems to me not to understand the true 
dignity of her own sex. But she understands Shakspeare, 
and reads incomparably. Her Henry V., Brutus, Cleopatra 
(in the death scene), I shall ne^er forget. i 

Maria Lowell accompanied me to the forenoon readings | 
last Saturday. Slie read Shakspeare's enchantmg "As 
you like it," and she read it enchantingly well. After 
the reading I invited her to take luncheon with me, 
together with the young Lowells. 

She came brimful of life, warm from the reading, and 
warm from the increased warmth of her hearers ; her eye 
seemed to comprehend the whole world, and the dilated 
nostrils seemed to inhale all the affluent Hfe of the world. 
By chance, it so happened, that Latira Bridgemau with 
her attendant, had come to call on me at the same time, 
and was seated in my room as Fanny Kemble entered- 
Fanny KemWe had never before seen. ^ii& Vinfti., ia'sS. wai. 
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dnmb Lanra, and she was so stmck by the ^^t of 
poor. imprisoDed being, that she s&te cert&inlj abore 1 
qoarter of an boor lust in the contemplation of her, wliSd ^ r: 
large tears streamed nnceasingly down her cheeks. Idmi ]j^, 
was not quite well, and she was therefore more dm 
osoally pale and quiet. One can hardly intake i 
greater contrast than these two beings, these two livei 
Fanny Kemble with all her senses awake to life, poweifd 
enough to take possession of life in all its manifold phasei 
and its fulness ; Laura Bridgeman shut out fi-om life, ia 
noblest senses closed, dead, without light, without hearing, 

without the power of speech ! ! and yet, perhaps, 

was now the happier of the two, at least in her own sense 
of existence. She even made inteUigihle her lively sense 
of happiness, in reply to the question which was pat to her. 
Fanny Kemble wept, wept bitterly. Was it for Laura, 
for herself, or merely fi-om the contrast between them ? 

I went up to her several times to offer her scane 
refreshment, but she merely answered " By and by," and 
continued to gaze at Laura, and tears continued to fall. 

In awhile she became composed, and we had an hour's 
cheerful and amusing conversation with tJie Lowells. 
After which I took a little sketch of Laura. 

Fanny Kemble, as you Itnow, has been married to a 
wealthy American and slave-holder, Mr. Butler, and is 
now separated from him. This marriage and its conse- 
quences seem to have embittered her life, especially the 
separation of herself and her two children. I have heard 
her lament over this in the most heart-rending manner, 
and I cannot conceive how the social spirit of America, 
in general so favourable to woman and to mothers, can 
permit so great an injustice when the fault which occa- 
sions the marriage separation is on the man's aide. To 
separate a mother from her children ! That ought nevra: 
to take place if she does not openly forfeit her right to 
them I In this tragedy of marriage tiie two iiiindpal 
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persons have eacli their friends and adherents, but the 
^general voice seema to be in hef favour, I can very well 
fcelieve that Fanny Kemble would not be the most excel- 
Sent nor the moat tractable of wives. But why then did 
Ehe so resolutely endeavour to win her ? He knew hefore- 
Biand her temper and her anti-slavery sympathies, for she 
Sb too truthful to have concealed anything. Extraordinary 
an the meantime ia that sort of magnetic power which 
xhis woman, so unfeminine in many re.spects, exercises 
'iQpon a great number of men. For my part — to use the 
■words of one of her friends — I am glad that there ia on& ^ 
Tauny Kemble in the world, but I do not wish thai | 
"there should be two. 

The last evening party at which I was present at Boston 
■was at the Mayor's, Mr. Q., ,who belongs to one of the 
oldest fain i lies in MassachnBetts, The last few days 
before my departure were full of occupation, and the 
last of all, on which I had to pack, to writ* many letters, 
to make calls and to receive visits at tlie latest moment, 
tlirew me again into my wretched and feverish state. But 
when it was over, that last day of my stay in Boston, 
with its vaiious scenes, its fatigues, and its queemess, and 
with it a section — and one heavy enough- — of my life in 
■ the New World, and when late in the evening young V. 
I read to me some chapters in tlie Gospel of St. John, then 
was it good, then was it beautiful and pleasant. And if 
I even at tliat time the fountain of tears was nnaealed, it 
I was from a deep sense of gratitude. For was not that 
I season of sickness and depression over ; and had I not 
i through it learned to know and to love one of the best 
I and the noblest of men, my good physician and friend, 
' Dr. 0.; and had become acquainted with a glorious 
remedy both for you and for myself? And I now also 
understood the sufferings of nervous patients. I had never 
had experience of such myself, and had been inclined to 
be impatient towards them. I shall ao-*! do Nift'Oiax . 
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Yoong V. is a complete En^ishman in appeannce, 
character, and prejudices, and in a cerUin solidity of 
ner and demeanour, irliich is not American. But witlt all 
this he is very a^eeable and polite, and I have to thani 
him &tr many Mendly attentions, most of all for liu 
evening readings. These were the deliciotia outpomiiig 
of the Spirit of Peace after the restless hours and the 
btignes of the day. 

I left Boston on the last of Febroary at e^t in the 
mn mitig . I wafi accompanied to the railway station by 
Mr. K- and young V., and at the station, who should 1 
see bat my good doctor, who bad come thither to bid me 
farewell, and the amiable Professor H. who presented me 
with a lai^e and beantiitil bouquet. ^Mth this in my 
hand away I sped in the comfortable railway carriage, on 
the wings of steam, in splendid sunshine on that br^ht 
cold morning, cheerful both in sonl and body, and with a 
certain peace of conscience at having so fer fulfilled my 
social duties in Boston. I, however, it is true, glanced 
with envy at a hen which, at one of the cottages which we 
passed, lay in the dust, basking in the sunshine, and I 
thought it was much better to be a hen than a lion. 

I was incited at Springfield to dine at the Union Hotel, 
and there to receive visits from various ladies and 
gentlemen, as well as to wiite autographs. And then 
fom-ard on my fljing career. The sky had in the mean- 
time become cloudy ; it grew dai-ker and darker, and I 
anived at New York in a regular tempest of wind and 
snow. At the station however I was met by a servant 
and carriage sent for me by Marcus S. And half 
an hour afterwards I was at Kose Cottage, Brooklyn, 
drinking tea with my excellent friends, who received me 
in tlie kindest manner, and with whom I sate np talking 
till late. 

Aud I am now with them, and able to hide mysdf from 
ilw world for a few day&. T\a.a is fciid^iwi^iii^', Y \u3^ 
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here perfectly to regain my strength before I betake 
f myself to the South. Here I have the peace of freedom 
. which I desire, and my fiiends' mode of living is alto- 
, gether simple and healthful ; and they themselves, and the 
children, and Eose Cottage, with its peaceful spirits 
I yes, with many such homes, the New AYorld would be 

also the Better World ! 
' It is, however, very cold still, and I long for the South, 
I and for a milder air. I am not very fond of the climate 
, of Massachusetts. Yet I have to thank Massachusetts 
for some glorious spring-days during the winter, for its 
beautiful, deep blue, beaming sky, for its magnificent 
elms, in the long sweeping branches of which the oriole 
builds in full security its httle nest which sways in the 
wind ; 1 thank it for its rural homes, where the fear of 
God, and industry, family affections, and puiity of life, 
have their home. Its educational system has ray esteem, 
and many excellent people ha,ve my love. To the good 
city of Boston I give my blessing, and am glad to be 
leaving it — for the present, but hope to return, because I 
must again see my friends there, when the elm-trees are 
in leaf; above all my good doctor and the young Lowells. 
And we have agi'eed to meet next summer. We shall 
together visit Niagara, which Maria Lowell as yet 
never seen. When she was last with me in Boston I saw 
upon the floor of my bed-room a flower which had falleiLi 
feom her bonnet, a white rose witli two httle pale pi 
buds, and which had touched her hght curls, — they 
upon the carpet like a remembrance of her, and I pickei 
them up, and shall keep them always as a remembrancft' 
of tliat lovely yoimg woman. I thank the land of the 
Pilgrims above all for its ideal, for its conception of a 
higher law in society, a law of God, which ought to be 
obeyed rather than human law ; for its conception of a 
Btandai'd of morality higher than tliat which is current in 
the^rorld, and which demands the highest puiity of Ufei 
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in man as in woman, and which admits of no lax con- 
cession ; for its noble feeling as regards the righta of I 
woman and her development as fellow citizen ; for its ' 
sense of the honour of latour, and its demanding for 
every good labourer honourable wages as such. I tliaiii 
it for its magnanimous wish aud endeavour to give every- 
thing to all ; for those little settlements in which the 
children of the New World endeavour to bring into 
operation tlie divine teaching. People say that such 
ideas are impractical. It is by such impractical ideas that 
society approaches nearer to heaven, nearer to the 
kingdom of God, and tlie very things which are insecore 
root themselves firmly in those which are secure. 

Sunday. — I am just returned from a Presbyterian 
charch, where I have heard a young preacher from the 
West preach "on tlie positive in Christianity," one of the 
best extempore Christian discourses which I ever heard 
in any country. The preacher, Henry Beecher, is Ml 
of life and energy, and preaches from that experience 
of Christian hfe which gives a riveting effect to his 
words ; besides which be appears to me to be singularly 
free from sectariaa spirit, and attaches himself with 
decision and clearness to the common light and life of 
every Christian church. He haa also considerable wit, 
and does not object to enhven his discourse with 
humourous saUies, so that more than once the whole 
audience of the crowded church bluest into a general 
laugh, which however did not prevent them fi'om soon 
shedding joyful tears of devotion. That was the case at 
the prayer of the young preacher over the bread and wine 
at the administration of tlie sacrament, and tears also 
streamed down his owu cheeks as he bowed in silent, rapt 
contemplation of the splendid mystery of the sacrament, 
of that humanity which through the life of Christ ia now 
bom and ti'ansfignred. When we stand at the communion- 
table with our nearest kinclrei or uiii taimV^,'*^ t^\^:^W 
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ItaTe thk thought livingly present to ocr minds, tliat we 
should behold them as transformed by the spirit of Christ ; 
we should think, how beautiful will mj husband, my 
friend, my brother, become, when this his failing, or that 
his short-coming is done away "witli, when he stands forth 
transfigured through the divine life ! Oil how patient, 
how gentle, how affectionate, how hopeful, are we nol 
capable of becoming! Such was the substance of the 
young minister's discourse, but how earnestly and con- 
vincingly he spoke is not for me to describe. I also partook 
of the sacrament, to which he invited all Christians 
present, of whatever name or sect they might be, as well 
as strangers from other lands. The bread (small square 
pieces of bread upon a plate) and the wine, were carried 
to the benches and passed on from hand to hand, which 
took considerably from the solemnity of the ceremony. 
How beautiful is our procession to the altar, and after 
that the hallelujali song of the assembly 1 

The ritual of our Swedish church, as expressive of the 
religious feeling of the assembly, seems to me also to be 
better and more perfect than that of any other church 
with which I am acquainted, yet nevertheless even that 
might be better still. But the sermons and the hymns 
are better in this country ; the former have considerably 
more reality, and are more applicable to actual life ; and 
the latter have more life and beauty also, and would have 
still more if they were really sung by the congregation. 
This however I have to object against the hymns of the 
United States, that they are sung by a trained choir in 
the gallery, and all the rest of tbe congregation sit silently 
and listen just as they would sit in a concert-room. Some 
accompany them, reading from their hymn-books, but 
others never open theirs. When I have occasionally 
lifted up my voice with the singers I have seen my 
neighbours look at me with some surprise. And thea 
ika iiymns and psalms heie axe bo {uL\i cii ^Vj^^^ixo., ^^^wi% 
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Buch Titalising tunes, and such vitalising, beautiful wordi rasic 
that I feel as if people ought to sing them with heart ii 
soul. Our long, heavy Swedish psalms, full of seB )f a 
observation and repetition,* are not met with here ; neith 
have I here met withthose monotonous feeble, poor tune i^o' 
which destroy all life in the soul, and which madenujrftli' 
every time a hj-mn was begun, glance with a certain fear atlMi es 
its length; for if it were very long, I never reached thel B^ 
end of it without being weary and sleepy, though I mightlfcci 
have begun with fervency of feeling. And was it differentials 
with others ? I have often looked around me during Hk 'rtl^ 
singing in Swedish churches, and have seen many a dull, 
sleepy eye ; many a half-opened mouth which did not uttai 
a word, and had forgotten to close itself, — in short, a sortof 
idiotic expression which told me that the soul was awajj 
and whilst I thus looked at others, I found it was the 
same with myself. The prayers it seems to me are better ! mS 
with us than with the congregations here ; but still they 
might be improved even with us. In the episcopal Ucl 
churches of this country the prayers are according to 
the printed form in tlie book, and it frequently happens 
that the soul has no part in these. It is a mere prating 
with the lips. In the Unitarian chui'ches the preachei 
prays for the congregation and in its name, prays an 
infinitely long prayer, which has the inconvenience of saying 
altogether too much, of using too many words, and yet of 
not saying that which any single individual ought to say. 
How often have I thought during these long prayers, how 
much more perfect it would be if tlie minister merely 
said, " Lord help us ! " or " Lord let thy countenance 
shine upon us ! " Better than all would it he as Jean 
Paul proposed, that the minister should merely say, "Let 
us pray ! " And then that some beautiful soul-touching 

* I un not speakiog bere of thosa glorioua Swedish psalmB, which bfs 
capable of a coiaporiaaa with the uoBt beautiful hjions of an; Chctsliaii 
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|c»-usic should play, duriiig wliich all should pray in silenco 
fc^^cording to the wants and the inspirations of their souls, 
f^f a truth then would prayers ascend more pure and 
fervent than any prescribed by human tongues and forms. 
». worsliip of God in spirit and in truth, a vital expression 
t*:ff the life and truth of Christianity — should we then have 
bs earth. 

But I must yet aay a few words about that young 
aisciple of Calvin, Heniy Beecher, but who has left far 
behind him whatever is hard and petrified in the 
Orthodoxy of Calvin, and breaking away from that has 
^.ttached himself to the true Christian doctrine of mercy 
to all. He was with us last evening, and told us how 
a,s a missionary he had preached in the West beneath the 
open sky to the people of the wilderness, and how duiing 
his solitary journeys amid those gi-and primeval scene3, 
and during his daily experience of that most vitalising 
influence of Christianity upon the fresh human soul, he 
bad by degrees introduced order into his own inward 
world, had solved hitherto dif&cult religious questions, and 
liad come forth from tlie old dead church into one more 
comprehensive, and more full of Ught. He described 
also, in the most picturesque manner, the nocturnal camp- 
aneeting of the West ; the scenes of baptism there on the 
'banks of rivers and sti'eams, as well in their poetical as 
in their frequently comic aspects. There is somewhat of 
the power of growth peculiar to the great Western wilds 
in this young man, but somewhat of its rudeness also. 
He is a bold, ardent young champion of that young 
America, too riclily endowed and too much acknowledged 
as such, for them not to be quite conscious of their own 
J. And even in his sermon this I was somewhat too 
prominent. But only more and more do I feel how great 
an interest I shall take in visiting that great West where 
"growth" seems to be the only available watchword; where, 
in the iouneasui-abJe valley of the 'MiEia.m'^^i.i\ifc''ss^' 
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the Alleghnnies and tlie Rocky Moantains. it is said thaftwetli' 
is rooupfor & larger population than that of the whole Aappe 
Etirope ; and where a great and new people are deTelo|»a oft 
themselves, through a union of all races of people, mtAh&U I 
lap of a grand and powerful natural scenery, which likeftan I 
strong mother will train them up into a more vigorolfc as ' 
and higher human life. Many a tliinking man hereSfce ai 
the Eastern States has said to me, "You will not sAi if 
what the American people are becoming, not see flAieii i 
Young American, until you reach the West." I Tli 

I had intended to set off from New York to PhiladelpiilldiELnJ 
in company with Mrs. Kirkland, according to her proposUikiiie 
and thence go forward with Anne Lynch to Washingtonlind ^ 
to attend some of the sittings of Congress, and to seeittl 3f 
lions ; hut I am so afraid of all the fatigue and excitemenJJliitl 
which mixing in society involves, and I am so anxious tojlias 
go to the South, because tliis season of the year is bestfaUtta- 
that purpose, as in May the heat is already too great iiilS!it\ 
the Southern States, that, after consultation with myllt] » 
friends, I have determined to go on Satnrday by steamalfctt 
to Charleston in South Carolina. Within seventy-twolirrs 
hours I shall be there, and probably in full summerJido 
whilst here the ground is cohered with snow, I Jjy 

From Charleston I shall travel to the different places Ue 
to which I am invited, and spend in Carolina and Georgia, tt 
that paradise of North America, the months of March 
and April. In May, I shall go to "Washington, and 
after a stay of a fortnight there, retmn here, and so 
go westward to Cincinnati (Ohio), on to Bliiioia and 
Wisconsin, where I shall visit my countrjTaen, the Swedes ep: 
and Norwegians, and see how they are getting on. From 
this point I shall travel by the great inland lakes to 
Niagara, where, about the end of June, I have agreed to 
meet the Downings and the Lowells. 

Thus, my sweet Agatha, you see ray tour made out; 
Bnd I am certain to have tlie eje ai a g,QoA a^vKvt from, m-j 
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I home upon me during my journey. It may so 
ipen that after this I may not be able to write to you 
^ofteu as heretofore; but once a month, at least, you 
llaJl have a letter, and I will try to write better letters 
A >ban I have yet done. Ah ! if I could only continue to 
lip»e as well as I am now beginning to feel, then I should 
iWkve and think and write so much ! I sometimes also feel 
(■**a if a book on America would come forth from me ; hut 
■tfiien it would be very differeut to any other of my works. 
The sun and the light now come in upon me in my 
•■^^larniing room at Rose Cottage. If they would but only 
^•Siiiie now in upon you, my sweet child, and speidi of spring 
md warm breezes, and the sea-baths and good health ! 

March 15(A.— I could not accomplish my journey as I 
lad arranged. The vessel by which I thought of sailing 
"^^^aas been sold to the Californian trade, and the nest 
** steamer which goes to Charleston will not leave till 
** Saturday foiinight, and I had neither time nor inclination 
■ ' to defer my going south so long. I have therefore 
I* determined to go by a sailing vessel, and Mai'cus S. has 
F* arranged for me to go by a good and safe packet. If the 
I* Vind is favourable I shall be there in from four to five 
daja; and I fancy that tlie voyage will be amusing. If 

■ "the T>'ind is contrary and the weather stormy, it wUl still 
W> Ibe well. I do not object to be tossed a httle by wind 
!■ «nd wave. 

» I have packed my things to-day and got ready for the 
!• journey, and Although there is a tempest of wind and 

■ enow, yet I feel cheerful and impatient to be off. The 
■i epirit of the Vikings is again awake within me, and — 

^ " Pleasant to me is the Bong of the biDowa ™ 

Which heave on the tempested eea ! " 

> I shall be tetter off amid them than in the gas-lighted 

kb drawing-rooms of Boston and New York. 

tj I have now spent a week with Mrs. Kirkland ia Ke.-^ 
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York, She ia not the gay and vivacious being which ha g 
book, " A New Home in the West," led ua to imagine. 
Hers is a character of greater depth. That playful spirit, 
with its feeling for the comic m hfe, has heeu depressed 
by sorrow and misfortune, but it flashes forth sometimea 
and then reveals the depth of the soul's eamestnesa. She 
is aa ardent and strong woman, and a true fellow -citizen, 
and has sustained herself amid great trials by relipon, 
and by the necessity to work for her four children, two 
sons and two daughters ; the youngest son, AVillie, and ] 
the youngest daughter, Cordelia, are especially jny h 
favourites. Friendship with the noble and distinguished 
preacher, Mr. Bellows, aa well as her literary occupation, 
make her life anything but poor. She is one of those 
natures in which the feminine and the manly attributes 
are harmoniously blended, and which therefore is weB 
balanced, and is capable of taking the lead of those 
around her. , 

I saw at her house a Miss Haynes, who has been a 
missionary in China, and who, still young and handsome, 
conducts a large girls' boarding-school in New York. She 
interested me by her individuality, and by the interesting 
stories which she related of Miss Dorothea Dix (the 
Mrs, Fry of the New World), and her uncommon force of 
character and activity. I hope yet to meet this angel of 
prisons and hospitals, and to kiss her band for that whifik 
she is, and that which she does. 

At Mrs. Kirkland's I also saw the young travellw, 
Bayard Taylor, who bail just returned from Califomia, 
and I was glad to hear bis stories from the land of gold 
in particular of the character of its scenery, its climate 
vegetable productions, and animals. Apropos of him. I 
must beg leave to tell you a little about what I think a 
Yankee is, or what he seems to me to be ; and by Yankee 

properly understood, one of the boys of New England; 
tbetj^eofthe " go a-he&,4 A-iaence.," — oi YciMji^ America., 
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^*He is a young man — it is all the same if lie is old — who 
Pioalces his own way in the world in full i-eliance on his 
[■own power, stops at nothing, turns Ids back on nothingi 
^^nds nothing impossible, goes through everj-thing, and 
^comes out of everything — always the same. If he falls, 
"he immediately gets up again, and says " no matter I " If 
■f he is unsuccessful, he says " try again ! " " go a-head ; " — '■ 
1^ and he begins again, or undertakes something else, and 

* never stops till it succeeds. Nay he does not stop then; 
■^Hia work and will is to be always working, building, 
.* beginning afresh, or beginning something new; always 

■ developing, extending himself or his coimtry ; and some- 

■ body has said, witli truth, that all the enjoyments of 
!■ heaven would not be able to keep an American in one 
1^ place, if he was sure of finding another still fui'ther west, 

■ for then he must be off there to cultivate and to build. 
!■ It is the Viking spirit again ; not the old Pagan, however, 
i but the Christian, which does not conquer to destroy, but 
^l to ennoble. And he does not do it with diiEculty and 

I with sighs, but cheerfully and with good courage. He 
can sing " Yankee Doodle " even in his mishaps ; for if a 
thing will not go this way, then it will go that. He is at 
home on the earth, and he can turn everything to his 
own account. He has, before he reaches middle life, been 
I schoolmaster, farmer, lawyer, soldier, author, states- 
has tried every kind of profession, and been at 

* home in them all; and besides all this, he has travelled 
k over half, or over the whole of the world. "Wherever he 

■ comes on the face of the earth, or in whatever circmn- 
B#tBaceB, he is sustained by a two-fold consciousness which 
" makes him strong and tranquil ; that is to say, that he is 

a man who can rely upon himself; and that he is the 
k citizen of a great nation designed to be the greatest on 

■ the face of the earth. He thus feels Idmself to be the 
4 lord of tlie earth, and hows himself before none save to 
m the Lord of lords. To Him howevei \iei Xtitito -oig^Ki.^ 
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with the faith and t^nfidence of a child. A character o 
this kind is calculated to exhibit at times its laughabli '^ 
side, but it has undeniahly a fresh, pecnliar greatnes "^ 
about it, and is capable of aceomplisbing great things "P ' 
And in the attainment of the most important object ii "^ 
the solution of the highest problem of liumanity — i''"*' 
fraternal people, I beUeve that the Father of all peopb ^' 
laid his hand upon the head of his youngest son, as oU '^ 
Charles the Ninth did, saying, " He shall do it ! he shall 
doit!" 'fP 

As an example of t]iose amusing and characteristif 
instances of Yankee spirit, -which I have often heard related,] 
take the following, A young man, brother to Charles 
Sumner, tmvelled to Petersburg to present an acom to tlal 
Emperor Nicholas, — hut I must teU you the stoiy as Maris 
Child tells it, in her entertaining letters from New York. 

" One day a lad, apparently about nineteen, presented 
himself before our ambassador at St. Petersburg, He 
was a pure specimen of the genua Yankee ; with sleeves 
too short for his bony arms, trowsers half way up to hi« 
knees, and hands playing with coppers and tenpenny nails 
in his pocket. He introduced liimself by saying — ' I've 
juat come out here to trade, witli a few Yankee notionB, 
and I want to get a sight of the Emperor.' 

" ' ^Vhy do you wish to see him ? ' 

" ' I've brought him a present all the way £n 
Americky. I respect him considerable, and I want 
get at him, to give it to him with my own hands.' 

" Mr. Dallas smiled, as he answered, ' It is such a 
common tiling, my lad, to make crowned heads a present, 
expecting something handsome in return, that I am afraid 
the Emperor will consider this only a Yankee tiick. 
What have you brought ? ' 

" ' An acom ! " 

" ' An acorn ! "What under the sun induced you ffl 
bring the Emperor of Bua&ia an acoro.'i' 
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" ' "WTiy, just before I sailed, raotlier and I wont on to 
iVashington to see about a pension ; and when we was there, 
ire thoiightwe'djuat step over to Mount Vernon. I picked 
ip this acorn there ; and I thought to myself I'd bring it 
o the Emperor. Thinks, says I, he mnst have heard a 
lonsiderable deal about our General Washington, and I 
ixpect he must admire our institutions. So now you Bee 
7ve brought it, and I want to get at him.' 

" ' My lad, it's not an easy matter for a stranger to 
ipproach the Emperor ; and I am afraid he will take no 
aotice of yonr present. You hail better keep it,' 
" ' I tell you I want to have a talk with him. I expect I 
^an tell him a thing or two about Americky. I guess he'd 
^ike mighty well to hear about our railroads, and about 
^ur free -schools, and what a big swell our steamers cut. 
^And when he heai's how well our people axe getting on, 
uiinay be it will put him up to doing something. The long 
|and the short on't is, I shan't be easy till I get a talk 
^with the Emperor ; and I should like to see his wife and 
ichildren. I want to see how such folks bring up a 
Sfamily ! ' 

. " ' Well, sir, since you are determined upon it, I will 
^do what I can for you; but you must expect to be 
'disappointed. Though it will be rather an unusual 
>proeeeding, I would advise you to call on the vice- 
'•chanceUor, and state your wishes. He may possibly 
JBSsist you!' 

" ' Well, that's all 1 want of you. I will call again, and 
let you know how I get on.' 

" In two or three days he a.gaui appeared, and said, 
|jj* Well, I've seen the Emperor, and had a talk with him. 
e's a real gentleman, I can tell you. When I gave bJTn 
acorn, he said he should set a great store by it; that 
character in ancient or modern history h 
;dmired so much as he did our Washington. ] 

his palace garden ■witii "^as Q-)q^\iK&\, t 
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he did do it — for I see him with my own eyes. I 
wanted to ask me so much about our lichools and n 
roads, and oue thing or another, that he invited me 
come again, and see his daughters ; for he said his v 
could speak better Enghsh than he could. So I w 
again yesterday ; and she's a fine knowing womaD, II 
you ; and his daughters are nice gals.' 

" ' ^"hat did the Empress say to you ? ' 

*' ' Oh, she ask me a sight o'queslions. Don't j 
think, she thought we had no serrants in Ameiic^! 
told her poor folks did their own work, hut rich fii 
bad plenty of servants.' ' But then you don't call ' 
eervants,' said she ; ' yon call 'em help.' ' I guess, ma'l 
youVe been reading Mrs. Trollope ? ' says I. ' We I 
that ere book a-board our sliip.' The Emperor clap] 
his hands, and laughed as if he'd kill himself. ' Yoi 
right, sir,' said he, ' you're right. We sent for an En^ 
copy, and she been reading it this very morning!' Tl 
I told all I knew about our countrj^, and he was migh 
pleased. He wanted to know bow long I expected to e 
in these parts. I told him I'd sold all the notion 
brought over, and guessed I should go back in the at 
ship. I bid 'em good bye, all round, and went about 
business. Ain't I had a glorious time ? I expect ; 
did not calculate to see me run such a rig ? ' 

" ' No, indeed I did not, my lad. You may very i 
consider yourself lucky ; for it's a very uncommon th 
for crowned heads to treat a stranger with bo m 
distinction.' 

" A few days after he called again, and said, ' I guea 
shall stay here a spell longer, I'm treated so \« 
T'other day a grand ofQcer come to my room, and i 
me that the Emperor had sent bim to show me all 
curiosities ; and I dressed myself and be took me inl 
mighty fine carriage, witli four horses ; and I've been 
the Hieatreand the museum ; oji.iIe.x5eiAr^!e.Be,eDLah 
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3 there is to be seen in St. Petersburgh. AMiat do 
3u think of that, Mr. Dallas ? ' 

"It seemed 30 incredible that a poor, ungainly Yankee 
i<l should be thus loaded with attentions, that the arabaa- 
Ldor scarcely knew what to think or say. 

" In a short time his visitor rc-appeared. ' "Well,' said 
e, ' I made up my mind to go home ; so I went to thank 
te Emperor and bid him good-bye. I thought I could 
at do less, he'd been so civil. Says he, ' la there anytliing 
SB you'd like to see before you go back to Americky?' 
told him I should like to have n peep at Moscow ; for I 
ad heard considerable about their setting fire to the 
j-emiin, and I'd read a deal about General Buonaparte ; 
ut it would cost a sight o* money to go there, and I 
'anted to carry my earnings to my moUier, So I bid 
im good-bye, and come off. Now what do you guess he 
id next morning? I vow he sent the same man in 
sgimentals, to caiTy me to Moscow in one of his own 
uriages, and bring me back again, when I've seen all I 
ant to see ! And we're going to-morrow morning, 
It. Dallas. What do you think now ? ' 

" And sure enough the next morning the Yankee boy 
>nsaed the ambassador's house in a splendid coach and 
>ur, waving his pocket-handkerchief, and shouting ' Good- 
je ! Good-bye ! ' 

" Mr. Dallas afterwards learned from the Emperor that 
iU the particulars related by this adventurous youth were 
Itrictly true. He again heard from him at Moscow, 
raited upon by the public officers, and treated with 
IS much attention as is usually bestowed on ambassadors. 

" The last tidings of him reported that he was travelling ^ 
n Circassia, and writing a journal, which he intended to ' . 
pnbUsh. 

" Now who. but a Y'ankee could have done all that ? " 
idds Mrs. Child. 
Between this yoang Yankee and ttie XmaTi.tKa ?A^Wi 
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man and gentleman Henry Clay, there is — a great distance, 
and I do not know why he just now presented himself to 
my memory out of the great number of persons that 
I saw in New York this week. I saw him at the house of 
Anne Lynch, who is one of his especial lady fiiends, and 
sometimes acts as his secretary. He is a very tall and 
thill old gentleman, with an unusually lofty, bald brow, an 
ugly but expressive countenance, an awkward figure, but 
with real grace of manner and a pleasing, sonorous voice. 
He has when he likes, and he always likes to have it 
with ladies, a remai'kably obliging, I might say heart-felt, 
expression and manner. He is likewise surrounded by 
female worshippers, and he himself seems to be a great 
worshipper of woman. He has been some few days in 
New York, and overwhebned by fiiends and invitations. 
He seemed, however, to me to bask himself in the 
sunshine of his popularity more than I should have 
thought an old man would have done. I should not 
have thought that he could have endured that horrible 

fine life of day labour ! The Americans have mote 

enthusiasm for their great statesmen than the Europeans 
for their kings. Clay, though from one of their slaTe- 
states (Kentucky), is, I beheve, a liberal-minded man, 
who understands and who desires the true greatness of 
his country. Although not properly of the Yankee 
for the Southern states were peopled by that political 
party, known in England under the name of CavaEers, 
and opposed to the Puritans in manners, life, and temper- 
he has, nevertheless, some of that viking-spirit whidi 
distinguishes the sons of the New "World. He is what 
is here designated " a self-made man ; " his father was 
a poor farmer, and his life has been a restless combat on 
the stormy sea of politics ; he has fought several doela, 
and as a senator, has combated by word, and by 
jniluenee in the Congress of the United States, for the 
weU'being of the TJmoa at tome aai. iox Sis 
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ftbroad, during a long course of years, both bravely and 
honourably. 

Yet another figure glances distinctly forth from these 
days so rich in people — a lovely, captivating female figure, 
the perfect gentlewoman — Mrs. Bancroft, the wife of the 
historian of tliat name. After several years' residence in 
Europe, and acquaintance with the high life of the highest 
circles in England, slie has returned to America with a 
definite understanding and a warm sense of the advantages 
of her native land and of its mission to humanity. 

Mrs. Kirklai^ took me back to the S.'s. Ah 
Agatha, if I could only show to you how amiable is 
this married couple, how good, how pm'e, how delicate- 
nainded ! Marcus is certainly one of the best and most 
warm-hearted beings that beautify this earth. And 
Rebecca is good also, unusually endowed, amusing, and 
most charming. To do good and to help others is their 
greatest joy — their continual thought. And besides that, 
tiiey are so cheerful, have such a good and beautiful and 
excellent way of taking anything, that even that which is 
vexatious changes itself into something good and agreeable 
in their hands. And if people could only communicate 
such things by teaching, I should learn much from them. 
Happier human beings I have never seen. And they them- 
selves are so filled with gratitude for the happiness which 
they have experienced and still experience, that they are 
prepared to receive whatever blow may come, in the feel- 
ing that they have had so much of this world's good fortune. 
But misfortune seems not to Lave the heart to strike 
these gentle and grateful beings, who look at it with 
glances of submissive love; it approaches and threatena, 
but then passes by. Thus was it with regard to their i 
baby, which long hovered on the brink of the grave, but ' 
which now becomes daily stronger and Uvelier. How 
kind tliey have been and are to me I have lidt -^otfe. \o 
>t^! Tliey think for m.e, orange evfeigtoa^^tjcs 
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look after me as if I were their sister ; and they do every- 
tliiiig so nicely and so well. I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for tliese friends. 

The Downings also — those amiable people ajid kind 
friends— are to me invaluable. Tliey came to New York 
to see me, aiid brought me the most beautiful flowers. 
His dark eyes, and her gentle, bright blue ones, as blue 
as our Swedish violets, will accompany me on my journey 
— will remain in my heart. 

March 16tk. — But I do not know how rightly I am to 
get away, there is so much difficulty jjoth as regards 

the vessels and— the captains. The captain, that is to 

say him of the sailing-vessel, when he learnt the name of 
the lady-passenger who wished to sail in his vessel — 
refused to receive her on boai'd ; and when Marcus 
insisted upon knowing his reason why, he rephed that he 
did not wish to have any authors on board his ship who 
would laugh to scorn his accommodations, and who would 
put him in a book. Marcus laughed and wanted to per- 
suade him to rmi the risk, assuring him that I was noi 
dangerous, and so on. But the man was immoveable. 
He would not take me on board ; and I have now to wail 
till the next steam-boat goes, which is eight days later, 
And for this I have to thank Mrs. TroUope and Dickens. 
But I am happy at Eose Cottage with my amiable friends, 
and this delay has afforded me the pleasure of hearing 
Emerson's lectui'es at various times, both here and in 
New York. It is a pecuhar pleasure to hear that deep, 
BonorouB voice uttering words which give the impression 
of jewels and real pearls as they fall from hia lips. 
I heai'd him yesterday in his lecture on eloquence severely 
chastise the senseless exaggeration and inflation of expres- 
'• sion made use of by some of his countiymen, and which 
he compared with the naturnl and poeticidly beautiful, yet 
destructive hyperbole of the East, He produced examples 
of both, and the aasembly, in the "Vies^. -gossAiVa \»aa«wa^ 
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witli tlieir lecturer, gave the most lively demonstrations of fl 
approval and pleasure, Marcus S. and some other 1 
gentlemen of Brooklyn invited Emerson to give these I 
lectures, and I thus saw him there several times. Perhaps 
we may never meet again. But I am glad to have seen him, j 
ZOth. — We have had two quiet beautiful evenings, for I j 
do not this time either receive visits, or accept invi- 
tations, unless exceptionally; I must rest. My Mends 
and I have therefore been alone, and we have spent the 
evenings in reading and conversation. I have read a letter 
which they hava received from Margaret Fuller, now the , 
Marchioness Ossoli, for her marriage is now divulged, and J 
her advocate, Mr. W. R., was perfectly right. Madame J 
Ossoli is now, witli her husband and child, on her way to fl 
America, where she will take up her residence. And o 
board the same vessel is also that young maaftwho travelled^ 
to Petersburg, and gave the Ennperor of Russia the acorn. 1 
Her last letter is from Gibraltar, and describes the \ 
afEectingly beautiful evening when the body of the captain- 
he had died of small-pox— was lowered into the sea, above 
which the evening sun descended brilliantly, and smaU craft 
lay with white sails outspread like the wings of angels. A 
certain melancholy breathes through the letter, and a I 
thoroughly noble tone of mind, with no trace whatever of I 
that insolent and proud spii-it which various things had I 
led me to expect in her. In her letter to Rebecca she 
spoke of her joy as a mother, and of her beautiful child, 
in the most touching manner. " I can hardly understand '■ 
my own happiness," she says in one place ; " I am the 1 
mother of an immortal being, — ' God be merciful to me »■ 
siuner ! ' " That does not sound much hke pride ! Sh* 
has sent home a box of presents and souvenirs for her J 
friends, " in case I should not again see my father-land,*^ 
says she. She has commenced the voyage with joyles 
presentiments ; and now that the good captain, of tKt 
vessel is dead, during the voyage &ey aefe'ai. Xjii 'isiRxa'ii.'iR.- 
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Yet all has gone well hitherto, and her mother, three 
brothers, and her only sister, the young amiable lady it 
Concord, and many of her friends, expect her with longii^ 
and with joy. 

i2nd. — ^Yesterday I Tisited the Female Academy at 
Brooklyn, an educational institute for five hundred young 
girls, where they study and graduate as young men do. 
I admil'ed the arrangement of the estahliahment, its 
museum, hbrary, kc, and was especially pleased with the 
deportment of the yoimg girls ; heard their compositions 
both in prose and verse, liked them and the young ladieE 
who read them. I also heard here a song, with which, to 
my shame I say it, I have been greeted two or three 
times in this country, because the words, in which I cannot 
discover a grain of sense or connection, have been 
dedicated to «ie, (they begin, "I dream, I dream of my 
father-land ") and the mnsic to — Jenny Lind ! C'est 
imprimee ! These finishing schools for young girls give 
unquestionably a deal of finish, various kinds of 
knowledge, demeanour in society, self-possession, &o. 
But are they calculated to develop that which is best in 
■woman ? I doubt it ; and I have heard sensible women 
in this country, even among the yomig, doubt also, or 
rather deny that they are. They may be good as a 
temporary means of leading women into those spheres of 
knowledge from which they have hitherto been excluded. 
Thus these young ladies are universally commended for 
the progress which tliey make, and for their skill in 
mathematical studies, in algebra, and physics. But it is 
clear to me that the pursuit of these scholastic studies 
must involve the neglect of much domestic virtue and 
pleasure. The young girl, in her zeal to prepare her 
lessons, snubs her mother, and looks cross at her father, 
if they ventiire to interrupt her. They call forth her 
ambition at the expense of her heart. They lay too 
.Baick fitreas upon school leanmiS- 'S^ift'\ii:^e,«S.(JoiitJA.^i 
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schools should be to prepare people to do without them. 
At all events the life of the young girl ought to he divided 
betiveen the school and home, bo that the school may J 
have but a small part of it. The good home is the true ] 
high school. 

But I almost reproach myself for saying bo much 
against an institution where I experienced so much of the 
young heart's warmth as I did here. Certain it is that I 
embraced and was embraced, that I kissed and waaJ 
kissed, by daughters, and nieces, and mammas, and aunts, I 
so that there was almost — too much of it. But the warm- 1 
heartedness there warmed my own heart, and I bore awajr j 
with me many lively memories of it. 1 

I am now preparing for my departure, and in the mean- 3 
time have taken the portraits of my friends and their ] 
children, "the rose-coloured family," in a lijtle group oWJ 
heads, which I leave with them as a memorial of me. I was i 
very sorry to part with it. I should like to have had it I 
always with me. But I shall see them again, for I am 
returning here. Great part of my books and clothes, aa 
well as my one chest, I shall leave at their house. When 
I look at the former, and see the thick volumes of Hegel's 
Philosophy and Scandinavian Mj-thologj', which I intended . 
to have studied during my visit to this country, I cannot f 
but smile. I have not once thought of opening them, 

March 2ith. — Yesterday Channing was here, the ] 
amiable W. H. Channing ! He came in the morning, 
fresh and dewy as a morning in May. We had during i 
the winter exchanged a couple of letters, and in them had 
got a little atwist. Emerson was the apple of discord I 
between us. Channing set up Emerson, and I set up — I 
myself And thus we both became silent. When w6 1 
now met he was most cordial and beaming, gave me a | 
volume of Wordsworth's, the " Excursion "^and 
perfectly kind and amiable. With such men one breathers 
the air of spring. 
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There was a little party in the evening, Chaiming 
tunoDg the rest. After he Lad said good night and 1^ tli 
the house, lie came hastily back, and calling me out, led 
me into the piazza, where pointing up to the stanj 
heavens, which shone forth in beaming splendour ahore 
us, he smiled, pressed my hand, and — was gone. 

But I must not talk only of myself and my own affain; V 
I must say a little about the affairs of the public. Tit 
question of universal interest, and which now occupiei 
everyone, regards the incorporation of California exA li 
Texas with tlie Union as independent States. The whc^ | 
country may be said to be divided into two parties,— 
Pro-Slavery, and An ti- Slavery. California, rapidly popu- 
lated, and that principally from tlie North-Eastem States, 
the entei'prising sons of the Pilgrims, has addressed ts 
Congress a petition to be freed from slavery, and to be 
acknowledge as a free state. To this the Southern 
slave states will not consent, as California by its position 
belongs to the Southern States, and its freedom from 
slavery would lessen their weight in Congress. They 
contend desperately for the maintenance of what thej 
call their rights. The "Northern free states contend 
just as desperately, in part to prevent the extension erf 
slavery to California and Texas, and in part to bring 
about the abolition of that wliich they witli reason regard 
as a misfortime and a plague-spot to their father -land. 
And the contest is carried on with a good deal of bitter- 
ness on both sides, both in and out of Congress. 

Abohtionista are here of aU shades. Various of my 
acquaintance belong to the Ultras; the S.'s to the 
Moderates, and to these last I attach myseK; I think the 
others unreasonable. 

The continually increasing emigration of the poorest 
classes of Europe, principally from Ireland and Germany, 
has given rise to great exertions, not to oppose it, but to 
deal nith it, and to make it not merely uniujurious, but as 
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beneficial as possible, both for the couDtry and the people 
l^hem selves. 

I The Irish become here the best labourers which 
^ftjnerica possesses, ia partieuluj: for the luftking of roads 
fend canals. The Germans ar« assisted for the most 
part, to the West, to the great German colonies in the 
V^alley of the Mississippi, and ■where all hands and all 
kinds of human quaUfications are in demand. There 
begin to be in the Eastern States, as in Europe, more 
labourers than labour ; but these also are moving off in 
great numbers westward. That great West, as far as the 
pacific Ocean, is the future, and the hope of North 
.America, the free space and boundless prospect of which 
give to its people a freer respiration, a fresher life than 
Rny other nation enjoys. 

On all questions of general interest in the separate 
Btates, meetings are held; resolutions taken, and motions 
or petitions sent up to Congress, where the cari-ying them 
out comes within its administration. And it is a pleasure 
to hear how they all, at least in the Northern States, march 
onward for the advancement of popular education, and 
for the development of popular power, and aU such pubhc 
measures as tend to the general advantage. 

In the midst of aU the agitation of these great questions 
there comes at tlds moment the news of Jenny Lind'a 
expected arrival, which has gone like wild-fire through the 
country, electrifying everybody and causing every counte- 
nance to clear up. It is as if a melodious major key 
echoed in every breast. 

Thanks, my sweet child, for what you write about our i 
fi-iends and acquaintance at home. Greet them for me, I 
and tell Mrs. L, that I think of her as tenderly and as 
faithfully as in Sweden. One of the happiest days of 
my life will be when I hear that she has recovered from 
her illness. 

I must have mentioned to you, Ss a,m.o'Q%'m.-i ^^^'S** J 
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acquaintance in Boston, the Longfellows, both : 
and wife, and Professor and Mrs. Hiiw. I alwajs 
animated, both heart and soal, when I was with tl 
Mrs. How, a moat charming httle creatnre, fresh 
frank in character, and endowed with a, delicate sens 
the beautiful, I could really get very fond of. 

I have declined the offers of several portrait-pain: 
but I could not help sitting to one in Boston, a 
Fumiss, an agreeable young man ; and he has tak. 
pleasing likeness of me. People say it is very like, 
it is to be engraved. 

I now bid you farewell ; embrace and kiss mami 
hand in spirit. May you be able soon to tell me 
you are quite well ! I salute every spring day that COi 
on your account. And we have had here some beaul 
vernally mild days, but the weather is now again i 
and as severe, and keen, and snowy as it eve 
at this season in Sweden. But it will soon change a{ 
And liow I long for the South ! 

I have rested now thoroughly for some days, ai 
feel myself stronger each day. May my dear Ag 
only feel the same ! 

P.S.— Mrs. AV. H. of Charleston has written tc 
fflid kindly invited me to her house there. But- 
must see her first to know whether we can get on 
together, I shall therefore, in the first instance, | 
an hotel in the city, and remain there for a few daj 
the most perfect quiet, and in the enjoyment of fret 
and solitude. Then wc shall see ! 




J 
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LETTER XII. 
Chahlkbton, Sonitc CinouBA, Marc7i22nd, ISM. 
Ah that I could but fly away and cnst a glance 
Qto my home aud see how it is with my Agatha and 
Qamma ! But all ! " that cannot be, your grace 1 " said 
te duck, and therefore I must sit dull and silent as a 
i-nck, and eujoy myself by Ii oping and trusting' that 
^ou are advancing with gi'eat strides on the path of 
oiprovement, and that you aJc becoming more and 
ire lite Taglioni in agihty and grace. May it be 
my little heart ! and may everything be well at 
me ! 

Things have gone splendidly with me. I arrived 
morning, after a voyage of three days and nights, 
iBxpecting to have found here fidl summer, and somewhat 
Hwmoyed, instead of that, to find the weather cold and 
Krey, and to be obliged to go about in winter clothing. 
lEut it cannot last long. The trees, for all tlie streets 
(are planted with trees, are already clothed in tender 
fereen ; roses, hhes, and orange-blossoms beckon from 
Iberraees and gardens, and the sun begins to break through 
khe clouds. Probably, in the morning, it will be real 
Bummer again. 

I The weather during the last days of my stay at 
EErooklyn was wild and winterly, and the day I went 
■on board was. icy-cold ; one sa,w ice and icicles every- 
■Xrhere ; the sharp wind was full of icicles. The good, 
amiable Marcus and Rebecca, with their two eldest chil- 
dren, the angelic Eddie and the merry little Jenny, 
Accompanied me on board. Marcus carried my luggage, 
Bpoke to the captain and to the Btewardess for me, 
'fand arranged everything. 
i- I wassooverwiielmed byintroduc\ioTia\fl?i\jKQig&\e(S^ 
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that I was obliged to take refuge in my room that % 
night say a few words and take leave of my friends. 

I really sate down and giieved for an hour after 
S.'s had left me, and I was borne upon the wai 
farther and farther from them. At night I dreamed tl 
they were with me, and I thought, then, they are not 
and we are not parted ; it was merely a bad dream^ln: 
But the dream was true enough. 

The whole of the first day of the voyage was cold, 
tuid^ti'^^'^^^^- I avoided everj'body excepting a eouj 
of Quakers, Friends as they ai'e commonly called; 
and his wife, with whom I became a httle acquainted, 
who pleased me as Friends generally do by their quietni 
and their peaceful, silent demeanour. Their earht 
youth was past; she had one of those pure, heaut 
countenanees which one so often meets with among Qi 
women ; he seemed to be out of liealth, and they wi 
travelling to the South on his account. The next daj 
we had splendid Bunshijie, but still cold, till towari 
noon, when we seemed, all at once, to come into reall] 
warm spring. It was like magic. Sky and 
bathed in hght; the air was full of life and delicioi 
influence. It was enchantingly beautiful, divine 
whole being was suffused with this glory. I avoided 
catechising conversation and sate down on the upp( 
deck, and saw the sun go down and the full moon ascenj 
in mild splendour; saw the north-star shining at yet great 
distance from me, and Orion and Siriua ascend to 
zenith. Hour after hour went by and I was unconscioi 
of everything excepting that the new world was beau( 
and its Creator great and good. I feai'ed 
excepting that somebody jnight come and talk to me ani 
thus interrupt the glorious silence, the repose and 
of my spii'it. 

I saw, on the lower deck, young men and their wii 
come oat into the clear mooa^^t, -gaii ^\«e -^ak, 
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IBFectiunately lite doves ; saw tlie Friends, my friends, 
i-tting side by side, gazing upwards at the moon which 
none upon their mild and cahn countenances ; saw the 
■.oonbeams dancing upon the dancing billows while 
pe were home onward along the calm sea towards Cape 
iCatteras, the light-house of which shone towards us, like 
f luge star on tlie south horizon, 

( At Cape Hatteras we were to enter the Gulf of Mexico, 
had this point is one of danger to the mariner. Vjglent 
fasts of wind and storm are generally encountered Bfre; 
kid many a, fearful shipwreck has occurred at Cape 
ICatteras; but tempest and disaster came not near us, 
tlie moon shone, the billows danced, the wind was still, 
fee pairs of turtle-doYes cooed, and the Friends slumbered ; 
Re passed Cape Hatteras at midnight, and I hoped 
low to be in tlie region of steady summer wannth. But 
Isha ! Nothing of the kind. 

' Next morning it was again grey and cold and clieerless, 
had not at all hke summer. One portion of the company 
ky in their berths suffering from sea-sickness ; another 
fcortion sate down to a merry game of cards under an 
bming on deck. I sate apart with the Friends who were 
■lent and at last went to sleep. But I was full of life and 
Kde awake all day ; felt remarkably weU and spent a rich 
ttrenoou in company with the sea and with Bancroft's 
ffiIistoryoftheUnitedStates,"whichinterestsme extremely 
B well from its truly philosophical spirit as for its excel- 
nit naiTative style. In the former he resembles our 
»eijer, in the latter, D'Aubigue. I read also on the 
Dyage a Uttle pamphlet on " Special Providence " by 
[ sort of renowned clairyoyant of New York, named 
•avis, but a production which more clearly testified to 
lie blindness of the spirit I never saw, and I knew 
lot whether to he more astonished at its pretension or 
it its poverty. 
tOn the morning of the fourth day ^we 'flee?! "Wuaftn 
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Charleston, The morning was grey and cheerless ttoAm 
not agreeable. But the shores around the hay covered 
with dark cedar-woods, and pale green broad-leaved trees flu 
had a singular but attractive appearance. Everything w 
was novel to my eyes, even the exterior of the city, which *ft 
rather resembled a city of the European continent, ai\p 
least in the style of its houses, than eitlier Boston or Newlll' 
York. A young gentleman with whom I had had some i 
ez(^^nt conversation on board, and whom I liked—' 
excqnig that he would make a show with his French,|? 
>wliieh, after all, was notliing to make any show witli — now 1' 
stood with me on deck observing the country, where hei''' 
was at home, and ciying up the happiuess of the negro- « 
slaves, wliich did not much enliance his own worth; fm' 
remarks of tliis kind only show want of judgment or of 
politeness. A young lady who had shared my cabin, and 
been silent and sea-sick the whole time, now lifted up het 
head and instantly asked me " how I liked Ameiica ? " 

Mrs, W. H. sent her brother, a handsome, middle- ^ 
aged gentleman, to take me in a carriage to her house, 
but I preferred my own freedom, and to accompany the ^ 
Friends to the hotel which they had decided upon for 
themselves. And there am I now, in a Httle room willi 
four hare, white-washed walls, 

I have been out wandering about the town for two good 
hours, pleased with my sohtude and by the great number 
of new objects which meet my eye everywhere; by the 
appearance of the town with its numerous gardens (for H 
is like a great assemblage of country houses, each one 
■with its verandah or piazza ornamented with fohage and 
flowers) ; by the many kinds of trees, all strange to me, 
and which are now ui flower or in leaf (I only saw one 
without leaves, but with its stem and tops covered with pink 
blossoms); by the dark-green orange groves in the gardens, 
and which whisper and diffuse their fragrance on the 
breeze, Negroes swarmia the atieeta. T-so'ilcatiac&'iiWi 
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>eople whom one sees out in the town, are negroes or 
nulattoes. They are ugly, but appear for the most part 
jheerful and well fed. In particnljir one sees fat negro and 
nulatto women, and their bright coloured handkerchiefs, 
jften wound very tastefully round the head, produce a 
jicturesque appearance, a thousand times preferable to 
ihe bonnets and caps which they wear in the free States, 
md which are unbecoming to them. 

That which struck me most in the streets, afteggthe 
great number of negroes, was the lai'ge flocks of Ifkey- 
buzzards, which stalk about here and there, picking up 
any offal which they can find to eat. They are so fear- 
less, that they will scarcely move out of your way. I saw 
numbers of tliem also, sitting iu rows on the roofs and 
chimneys, and a very strange appearance they made, 
stretching out their heavy wings in tlie air and the sun- 
shine. They are regarded in Charleston as a species of 
city -scavengers, and Are therefore welcome to the streets. 
It is forbidden to destroy them. 

March 39IA. — Cold, cold, still intolerably cold to- 
iday. 

At five o'clock this morning I heard the drum which 
calls the negro slaves to work. 

Yesterday afternoon I was invited by my acquaintance 
from the Northern States, who are here in the hotel, to 
drive out with them, and we had a charming drive in the 
beautiful sunshine. The country is altogether flat, 
as far as one can see. Beautiful forest tracts, plantations 
of trees, and water, all contribute a charm to it. The 
town itself lies by the sea, upon a peninsula, between two 
livers, the Ashley and Cooper, which discharge them- 
selves into the sea. 

My friends brought oranges and bananas for me, as 
we di'ove along, and I now for the first time tasted this 
tropical fruit, which people here are so fond of. It h.«a * 
delicatej sweet, somewhat insipid, &8.\o\vi-, m Sa-cta.'^ 
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resembles our large seed- cucumbers; in colour and in , 
flesh it is like a melon, but less juicy. I could have fancied 
I was biting into soap. I lave a notion that we shall not 
become good friends, the banana and I, 

My Quaker friends left eai'Iy this morning to go fitiU 
farther south, in the hope of reaching summer air. It was 
too cold for them here. The month of Fehmary was here 
very warm, and the yellow jasmine which then flowers 
ia nawtiearly over. 

I^^st now hid you adieu, as I must go out and 
call on Mrs. W, H., and see whether I could be happy 
with her. If not, I shall remain quietly here, although it 
is certainly no Eldorado. The hotel is probably not one 
of the best in the city, A chaos of negro lads throng' 
about the dinner and supper table, pretending to be waiters, 
but they do nothing more than spring hither and thither, 
round one another, without either dexterity or order, and 
move about everj-thing on the table, without rhyme or 
reason which I can discover. I am waited on in my room 
by a pretty mulatto girl, very ragged, yet with such a good 
and patient look, — that it makes me unliappy. I asked 
her how much wages she had ; she looked at me with 
astonishment, and replied, " that she belonged to Missis." 
But " Missis " is a lady, of a stern mieUj and keen-eyed, 
whose property I would not wilhngly he, and — poor girl ! 
Miss D. told me that a young servant girl of the house 
had last year been flogged by the gentleman of the 
house, the son of the lady. 

I coiUd remain here very well a few days longer, and 
then proceed further south, to Savannah and to Augusta 
in Georgia, whither I am invited by my fellow passengers 
of the "Canada," the family of the name of B. and 
Miss L. I ought to remain there through tlie month of 
April, for there one sees the paradise of the South. 
And I ought to take the ojiportuuity of seeing something 
of the plantations there, li &.e ao\i.\kem&i%'^ti\CTi 
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what an unprejudiced and honest uitention I come to J 

them, merely seeking for the truth in everything, and I 

ready to do justice to the good, in all, even in slavery, I 
then vrould they not meet me with auspicious glances, <■ 

I have besides no wish to penetrate particularly into the J 

most sorrowful side of Southern hfe. That has been. I 

penetrated into enough already. I vrish to see nature, I 

life — that which the New World is becoming here also, and I 

that aspect of life, as a part of it, which is the result of I 

position and the gifts of nature. I wish therefiOlre to I 

avoid conversations on slavery with people in general ; 1 

and with some individuals in particular. "With sensihie I 

and right-minded people however, many of whom are to J 

be met with here, I will talk of slavery, vrill question I 

them, and hsten to them, and I am certain that we shall I 

understand each other and perfectly agree, if not always I 

in the thing, at all events in disposition of mind. I am I 

come hither to see and to learn, not as a spy. I wish to I 

have in the South, mild atmosphere, flowers, repose, health; I 

and the good that it has and does will I acknowledge I 

with all my heart. I also believe that there are few I 

Southerners who do not regard slavery as the misfortune I 

of the coimtry, although they consider it difficult to be I 

rid of it, -m 

From Savannah I shall write again to you. Now merely M 

a kiss and heartfelt wishes that this may find you ono6 ■ 

more active and well. m 

Later. — Yet a few more words to tell you that I have ■ 

seen Mrs. W. H, and her children, and tliat I remove I 

to-morrow to her house and home. The very first view I 

of her countenance, and its expression, so full of kindness I 

and sincerity, was sufficient for me. I liked her im- I 

mediately, and the short conversation I had with her I 

sufficed to strengthen the impression of the first glance, M 

She is evidently one of the intelligent, kind and motherly 1 
women of the earth ; she has, it ia tEMe, a.\i.\i'\\.e, -«^'a!£a.«sjj 
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towards literary endowmenta and literary people, but I, 
for my part, consider this quite amiable in her. She is' 
about my own age, and might, from her appearance, be a 
Swede. The blue eyes, the round fr'esh countenance, the | 
plump figure, as well aa the charming good nature in 
speech and manner, are so like om' Swedish ladies. She 
is indeed of Scamhuaviiin descent ; her father was Danish 
— by iinme, !Monefelt. Of the other members of the 
family I saw three pretty gnls ; the eldest seventeen, Uie 
youngest nine years old, and a handsome lad of ten. 
Mr. AV. H., two elder sons,' and the eldest daughter of the 
family, are now from home. 

I have seen also another agreeable family, thai of 
Dr. G., whose wife, son-in-law, and daughters, hare called 
on me, and offered to taie me to the islands and the 
beautiful places in the neighbourhood. 

I have likewise seen to-day Mrs. Hammarskold (Emilie 
Holmberg) and her mother. Tears of longing for 
Sweden filled the eyes of the old lady. The younger 
lady is a much esteemed teacher of music here. 

I can now write no more, the post is leaving. 

God bless my sweet Agatha ! 



LETTER XIII. 



Chabikbiok, Jpi-il 121ft, 1860. 
I SEE a feeble Southern beauty reposing upon 
luxm-ious bed of flowers in a nectarine grove, surrounded 
by wilhng slaves, who at her nod biing to her the most 
precious fruits and ornaments in the world. But all her 
beauty, the splendour of her eye, the deUcate crimson of 
her cheek, tlie pomp which suiTounds her couch, cannot 
conceal the want of health, aai ■s^^awc, 'iiie ■wa'rax ■«] 
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devours her vitals. Tliis weak, luxurious beauty is — ' 
South Carolina. 

And after all, my Agatha, slie is beautiful. I have 
inexpressibly enjoyed her peculiar charm, so delightfiil, 
BO rich, and to me so novel. 

I have been fourteen days here, and although" the 
■weather for the most part has been rainy, and is so still, 
yet there have been days when I have wished that all 
feeble, ailing humanity, (and you my Agatha above all,) 
could remove hither, breathe this air, see tliis exquisite 
pomp of lieaven and earth, which must invigorate them 
like a balsam of life, and enjoy life anew, I can under- 
stand how the mariners who first approached these shores, 
and felt these gentle breezes, this atmosphere, behoved 
■that they were ch'inkjng an elixir of life, and hoped to find 
here the fountain of perpetual youth. 

During these delicious days I have made some excur- 
sions into the country, round the city, with Mrs. H., and 
some kind acquaintance. In all directions, after we had 
ploughed through an extent of deep sand— hut they 
are now beginning everywhere to form wooden roads, 
■which are very excellent to drive upon — we arrived at 
forest. And the forest here is a sort of paradisaical 
■wilderness, or ahountling with many kinds of ti'ees and 
plants which I never before heard of or saw. Nothing 
is studied or tiimmed, hut everything grows in wild 
luxuriant disorder: myrtles and fir-ti'ees, magnohas and 
cypresses, elms and oaks, and a great many foreign trees, 
the names of which I do not know. The most magnificent 
and the most abundant of all trees here is the live-oak, 
an evergreen, an immense ti'ee, from the branches of which 
depending masses of moss, often three or four yards in 
length, (the Tillandsia Umvitles) hung down in heavy 
draperies. These pendant gi'ey masses upon the heavy 
■tranches produce the most unimanmo.ti\^ ■5\c\ase.'«»^'& 
iif£kct, and y^en these trees liaveWe"a^\flii.\fcii.^S.^«sa 
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regnlarity they form the most magnificeiit natural Gothic 
churches with arcades and lofty vaulted aisles. Bcneatti 
these long -branched patriarchs of the forest flourish a 
number of lesser trees, shmbs, plants, and climbing 
vegetation, especially the wild vine, wliieh fill the wood 
witlf perfame, and make a beautiful show in the hedges, 
and up aloft in tlie trees, whence they fling down thett 
wild blossoming brandies. Thus, with the wild yeUow 
jasmine, which was here and there yet in flower ; thus witi 
the white Cherokee rose, which also grows wild, and 
the greatest abundance; thus, with many other showy 
creeping plants, wliich on all sides twine around the bolea 
of the trees, and many of which ai'e said to be poisonous. 
(And many poisonous things, both of vegetable and animal 
life, are said to be in these wildernesses.) The magnolia 
is one of the most glorious of their trees, a tall green- 
leaved laurel, the wliite blossoms which are said to be the 
most beautiful flowers of the South ; but it does however 
not begin to flower till the end of May. 

The city itself is now in full bloom, for the city is like' 
a great rascmblage of villas standing in their gardens, 
which are now brilliant with roses of every kind. The 
fi'agi-ance of the orange blossom fills the air, and the, 
mocking-bird, the nightingale of North America {calledl 
by the Indians, cenconttatolly, or the hundred-tonguei 
from its ability to imitate every kind of sound), 
cages in the open windows, or outside them. I have not 
yet heard it sing when free in the woods. The nectarin: 
and the fig-tree have already set their fruit. I observed 
tliis in Mi's. W. H.'s garden, where also I 
Carolina humming-hi)-d flutter, like a Httle spuit, amc 
the scarlet honeysuckle flowers, sipping their honey as 
flew. That is something particular, and very beauti 
my httle Agatha, and I am fortunate in being here. 
I inve received many kind \iaits and invitations, an^ 
first among the former \et me -BiecSKQii. 'sJaaJ- ■^Niuii. 
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most to my taste, antT to which I owe some of my moat 
beautiful hours iu the New World. You know my facully 
of receiving decided impressions as regards persons, and 
of my coming into rapport with them almost at the first 
moment. This faculty or power, which has never yet 
deceived me, has become more keen since I went abroad 
on my Viking expedition, quite alone, and have thereby 
been brought^ into immediate connection with a great 
number of persons. I have, of late in particulaJ, acquired 
a sort of mercurial sensitiveness to the various tempera- 
ments and natui'es which approach me, and the barometer 
of my feelings rises or falls accordingly. Thus as I liked 
Mrs. W. H. from the first moment, did I like — but in 
another way — Mrs. Holbrook, the wife of the Professor 
of Natural History, from the irat moment when I saw 
and heard her, I became animated, and as it were 
awakened, by the fresh intelligent life which spoke in that 
lovely, animated woman. There is nothing common- 
place, nothing conventional in her. Everything is clear, 
pecuhar, hving, and above all, good. I felt it like a 
draught of the very elixir of life— the very fountain ot 
youth. The next day I dined with Mrs. W. H., at her 
beautiful, elegant residence, the sea-breezes coming in 
refreshingly through the curtains of tlie windows. Her 
mother, Mrs. R., a beautiful old lady, with splendid 
eyes ; her sister. Miss Lucas R. ; three ideally lovely and 
charming young girls, her nieces ; and three very agreeable 
gentlemen, composed the party. Mr. Holbrook is, together 
with Aggassiz, the Swiss, now on a natural history expedi- 
tion to the great fens of Florida, called the Ever GladeB. 

After an excellent dinner we drove to the battery, the 
fashionable promenade of the city, and which consists of 
a bald inclosure along the beach, where people walfe 
round and round in a circle, so that they see again and 
again all those they know, and all those they do not know, 
who arc promenading there, a thing ftiftX \ ^o'xiJvi. 
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nothing to do ivith beyond at most once a-yenr, not even 
to breathe the very best sea,-air. Neither did this sort of 
promenade seem particularly to Mrs, Holbrook's taste; 
but the people of the New "World, in general, are fond of 
being in company, are fond of a crowd. 

After an excellent tea, Sirs. Hulbrook drove me home. 
And that was one day of fashionable life at Charleston; 
and it was very good. But better Btill, wag another day 
spent in the countrj-, alone with her at her country-seat, 
Belmont, some miles out of town. 

She came about noon and fetched me in a httle carriage. 
We were alone, we two, the whole day ; we wandered in 
myrtle-groves — we botanised^we read; Mi-s. H. made 
me acquainted with the Enghsli poet, Keats ; and above 
all, we talked; and the day jjassed like a golden dream, 
or like the most beautiful reaUty. You know hoiv easily 
I get wearied with tails, how painful to me is the effort 
wliich it reqnu-es. But now I tidked for a whole day with 
the same person, and I was not conscious eitlier of effort 
or of fatigue. It was delicious and amusing, amusing, 
amusing! The air itself was a delicious enjoyment 
Mrs. Holbrook was like a perpetually fresh-wcUing fonn- 
tain, and every subject which she touched upon become 
intereatuig, eitlier from her remai'ks upon it, or from the 
views which her conversation imfolded. Thus we flew 
together over the whole world, not always agreeing, bat 
always maintaining the best understanding : and that day, 
in the fragrant myi^tle-groves of Belmont, on the banks of 
the Ashley river, is one of my most beautiful days in tiie 
New "World, and one which I shall never forget. Now I 
became acquainted, for the first time, with the amber-ti'ee, 
and several other trees and plants, whose names and 
properties Mrs. H. mentioned to me. Natm-al science 
has extended her glance over the life of the world, with- 
out diverting it from the reUgious and heavenly life.' 
For her the earth is a pc>eB[i,\ibjdi'm. 'Wa-^MCitiiiatanaa 
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testifies of ita Poet and ita Creator ; but the bigliest 
evidence of Him she derives, not from the natural life, but 
from a still, lofty figure, which once advanced from the 
shadows of life before her glance, and made life for her 
light and great, connecting time and eternity. IVIrs. H. 
is a platonic thinker, who can see (which is rare in this 
world) system in all things, and dissimilar radii having all 
relationshii) to one common centre. I spoke freely to 
her of what I considered the great want in the female 
education of this country, — and of all countries. "Women 
acquire many kinds of knowledge, but there is no system- 
atising of it, A deal of latin, a deal of mathematics, 
much knowledge of the physical sciences, itc, but there is 
nophilosopbicalcentraliBationof tliis, no application of the 
life in this to life itself, and no opportunity afforded after 
leaving school of applying all tlis scientific knowledge to 
a living purpose. Hence it falls away out of the soul, like 
flowers that have no root, or as leaves plucked from the 
branches of the tree of knowledge when the young disciple 
goes from school into life. Or if they do remember what 
they have learned, it is hut merely remembered work, and 
does not enter as sap and vegetative power into tiie life 
itself. That which is wanting in school-learning, in the 
great as in the small, is a little Platonic philosophy. 

On other subjects we did not fully agree; my imagi- 
nation could not always accompany the flights of my 
friend. But the charm in Mrs. H. is that she has genius, 
and she says new and startling things, in particular as 
regard the life and correspondence of nature and of the 
spirit. 

"When the sun sank in the waters of the river this 
beautiful day came to an end, and we returned to the city. 
But I must go again to Belmont, and spend a few days 
there with its good genius; so it is said — but I know 
not whether I shall have the time. 

Mrs. if. helonga to the anstocialac -woiVilL at CX«£yai 
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and to one of its noblest families, the Hiitleges, but is 
universally acknowledged as one of " the moat intellectual 
and chanoing women," and is spoken of as " above 
fashion ; " and how could such a spiiit be trammeled by 
fashion? 

She has, however, one twist, but that is universal here, 
and it belongs to the slave states. 

South Carolina is generally called the Palmetto State. 
I expected to have seen everywhere this half-tropical 
species of tree, I was quite annoyed not to see, either in 
or out of Chai^eston, any palmettos. They have been, in 
a Yandal-like manner, cut down for piles, and for ship- 
building, because this timber is impenetrable to water. At 
length, however, a few days ago, I saw this States-tree of 
Cai-olina (for tlie State bears a palmetto-tree on its banner) 
on Sullivan's Island, a large sand-bank in the sea, outside 
Charleston, where the citizens have country-houses for 
the enjoyment of sea-air and sea-bathing; and there in 
various gardens we may yet see clumps of palmettos- 
Imagine to yourself a straight round stem, slightly knotted 
at the joints, from the top of which large, green, waving 
fans, with finger-like divisions, branch forth on all sides 
upon long stalks, and you have an image of the palmetto, 
the representative of the palm. I was invited by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilman to a pic-nic on Sullivan's Island. Pic-nics 
are here the cmTent name for excursions into the country, 
where tbey go to eat, and to enjoy themselves in a merry 
company. These parties are very much liked, especially 
by the young people ; and many a tender, serious union, 
looks back for its commencement to a merry pic-nic 
That at which I was now present was a large party, nor 
was there any lack of young people, nor yet of young 
enamoured pairs ; but the day was cool, and I felt it to 
be rather laborious than agreeable, which is often the 
case with nie on so-called parties of pleasure. But I 
realty did enjoy a drive mtii'Mia. GiiioaiB. 



along the firm fine sands, wliilst iJie waves cnme rolling 
I in, thundering and foaming even to the horses' feet. 
There was a wild freshness in this scene, whilst the ai* j 
was of the mildest and most delicious character. How 
romantic is " natui'e," and how rich in picturesqne con- 
trasts ! Both Mr. and Mrs. Gilman are of the poetical 
temperament ; she has sung the beauty of quiet and piona 
life ; he the subjects connected with his native land. His 
Bplendid song, — 

" Fathera, have je Med in Tain ! " 

written from fervent inspiration at a time whea the disso- 
lution of the Union was threatened by the bitterness of 1 
party strife, has been sung with rapture throughout the | 
United States, and perhaps may have contributed i 
to arouse the public spirit of fellow -citizenship tlian any 1 
governmental measm'e which is said to have saved "the 
Union." Mr. Oilman is a highly esteemed and beloved j 
minister of Charleston, a handsome elderly man, whose 
inward earnestness and nobihty are faithfully reflected 
in his exterior. 

Last evening I was at a wedding, that is to say, I v 
invited to witness the marriage ceremony in the church. | 
It was between a Catholic and a member of the English 
Episcopalian church ; and thej had agreed to select the | 
minister of the Unitarian congregation of Charleston, , 
Mr. Oilman, to imite them. Only the relatives and , 
friends of the bridal pair were to be present at the cere- 
mony, wliich took place in the evening by lamp-Hght. , 
The hride was lovely as a new-blown white rose, small 
and delicate, dressed in white, and with a veiy pretty ' 
garland and veil. The bridegi'oora was a tall and thin 
gentleman ; not handsome, hut had the look of a good, 
respectable man, is very rich, and desperately in love with 
his white rcse-bud. Their bridal tour is to he b. -^l^ftSiflafe 
tiip to Europe. After the mamag& GeT6icao"a^,'w^'3»^^*^ 
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worthily and beautifully performed by Mr. Gilmaiij thfi 
company rose from tJieir seats and congi-atulated the 
bridal pair. A fat old negro -■woman sate, like a horrid 
spectre, black and silent by the altar. This was the 
nurse and foster-mother of the bride, and who could not 
bear the thought of porting with her. This parting, how- 
ever, is only for the time of their jonmey, as these black 
nurses are cared for with great tenderness as long as they 
live in the white families, and generally speaking they 
deserve it from tlieir affection and fidehty. 

You may beheve that there has not failed to be here 
conversations about slavery. I do not originate them, 
but when they occur, which they frequently do, I express 
my sentiments candidly but as inoffensively as may 
One thing, however, which astonishes and annoys me 
here, and which I did not expect to find, is that I scarcely 
ever meet with a man, or woman either, who can openly 
> and honestly look the thing in the face- They wind and 
turn about in all sorts of ways, and make use of evray 
argument's ometimes the most opposite, to convince me 
that the slaves ai'e the happiest people in the world, and' 
do not wish to be placed in any other concUtion, or in any 
other relationship to their masters than that in which, 
they now find themselves. This in many cases, and' 
under certain circumstances, is true ; and it occurs 
frequently than the people of the Northern States have 
any idea of But there is such an abundance of unfortu- 
nate cases, and always must be in this system, as to 
render it detestable. 

I have had a few conversations on the subject, 
thing in the following style : — 

Southerner. — "Report says, Miss Bremer, that ycat 
belong to the abolitionist party ? 

Myself. — " Yes, certainly, I do ; but so, doubtlessly, da 
ire both; you as well as I," 
Souihemer ia sUeiit» 
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Mysdf. — "I am certain tbat you, as well as I, Mish 
fireedom and happiness to the human race." 

Southerner.—" Y — y — ye — e— e— e — b ! but — but — " 

And now come many frwis, which ore to prove the difficulty 
and the impossibility of the liberation of the negro race, 
That there is difficulty I am willing to concede, but not 
impossibihty. This, however, is clear, that there requires 
a preparation for freedom, and that this has been lung 
neglected. There is here, in Charleston, a noble man 
who thinks as I do on the matter, and who labours in this 
the only true direction and preparation for this freedom, 
namely, the negroes' initiation into Christianity. Formerly 
their instruction was shamefully neglected, or rather 
opposed : the laws of the State forbidding that slaves 
should be taught to read and write, and long opposing 
theii' instruction, even in Chiistianity. But better times 
have come, and seem to be coming. People frequently, 
in Uieii' own houses, teach their slaves to read; and 
missionaiies, generally methodists, go about the planta- 
tions preaching the Gospel. 

But the onesidedness and the obstinate blindness of 
the educated class in this city, really astonish and 
vex me. And women, women, in whose moral sense of 
right, and in whose inborn feeling for the true and the 
good, I have so much faith and hope — women gi'ieve me 
by being so shortsighted on this subject, and by being 
still more irritable and violent than the men. And yet it 
is women, who ought to be most deeply wounded by the 
immorahty and the impurity of the institution ! Does it 
not make a family a non-entity ? Does it not separate 
husband and wife, mother and child? It strites ma 
daily with a sort of amazement when I see the httle negro 
children, and think — " These children do not belong to 
then' parents ; their mother, who brought them into the 
world with suffering, who nourished them, at kct \«r;?&^, 
wiio wAtched over them, she whose &ea\i aaJV Vwi*i^ "Ceis.^ 
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are, has no right over them. They are not hers ; they are 
the property of her possessor, of the person who bought 
her, and with her all the children she may haye, with his 
money ; and who can sell tliem away whenever he pleases," 
■Wonderful ! 

The moral feeling, it is said, is becoming more and 
more up])OBed to the separation of faniUies and of litde 
children from their raothera by sale ; and that it now no 
longer takes place at the public slave- auctions. But one 
bears in the Northern, as well as in the Southern States, ' 
of circumatanees which prove what heart-breaking occur- 
rences take place in consequence of their separation, 
which the effects of the system render unavoidable, and 
which the best slaveholders cannot always prevent. 

The house-slaves here seem, in general, to be very well 
treate<1 ; and I have been in houses wliere their rooms 
and all that appertaius to them {for eveiy servant, mal- 
or female, has their own excellent room), are much bette 
than thuse which are provided for the free servants of oi 
country. The relationship between the servant and t) 
employer seems also, for the most part, to be good a' 
heartfelt ; the older servants especially seem to stand 
that affectionate relationsliip to the family which char 
terises a patriarchal condiiion, and which it is so beaut 
to witness in our good families between servant 4 
i employer ; at the same time with this great difference, t 
r with us the relationship is the free-will attachment 
lone rational being to another. Here also may ofti 
RSciU" this free-will attachment, but it is then a conque. 
Vrer slaveiy, and that slavish relationship, and I fane. 
I&at here nobody knows exactly how it is. True 
it is, in the meantime, that the negro race has a strong ! 
instinct of devotion and veneration, and this may bo | 
seen by tlie people's eyes, which have a peculiar, kind, | 
faitiifal, and affectionate expression, which I like, and 
which i'eiuiiids me of that \)eauMv3i. ftx.^jn'sie.^a.m^iwi ^st) 
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I of the dog : true ia it also, that they have a natural 

^ tendency to subordination to the white race, and to 

I obey their higher intelligence ; and white mothers and' 

I black nurses prove continually the exclusive love of the 

f latter for the child of the ■white. No better foster- 

k mothers, no better nurses, can any one have for their 

I children, than the black woman ; and in general no better 

I sick nurses than the blacks, either male or female. They 

t are naturally good-tempered and attached ; and if the 

I -white " Massa " and " Missis," as tlie negroes call their 

» owners, are kind on their part, the relationship between 

, them ajid " Daddy " and " Mammy," as the black servants 

I are called, especially if they are somewhat in years, is really 

good and tender. But neither are circumstances of quite 

the opposite kind wanting. The tribunals of Carolina, 

,and the better class of the community of Carolina, have 

Tet fresh ia their memory, deeds of cruelty done to honse- 

elaves which rival the worst abominations of the old 

aeathen times. Some of the very blackest of these deeds 

Aive been done by women ; by women in the higher <■ 

•flasa of society in Charleston! Just lately, also, has a 

"ich planter been condemned to two years' imprisonment 

■I the house of correction, for his barbarous treatment of 

ffilave. And then it must be borne in mind that the 

ablic tribunal does not take cognisance of auy other 

■fueltiea to slaves, tluin those which axe too bon'ible and 

JO pubhc to be passed over ! When I bring forward 

^dtese universally-known circumstances in my arguments 

with the patrons and patronesses of slavery, tliey reply, 

{" Even in yom- country, and in all countries, are masters 

and mistresses sometimes austere to tlieir servants." To 

■which I reply, " But then they can leave them ! " And to 

this they have nothing to say, but look displeased. 

Ah! the curse of slavery, as the common phrase is, 

has not merely fallen upon the black, but, ijerhfl,''^, "(A, 

I aQus moatent, still more upou tlie ■w\iJ,W,\ieaB»sK. ■6.\iaa.«- 




mfrM**% mA im Ae itwiig, Uaifap Or: 

^•4t^ M*rf P0tm, in n Ae mfftx ttary. T_ , — ™rn 
<ij/9iftf(i^(;l« wf/Mb js» <n &e finl ito^ <V^ ^P<M^i| 
l/ui/7M. Mlt^m: iitafit iMcinMe or ^ilk sbont in H 

KV'Uiiif^ wiuttt ihtttt w gnunO;' eorapsDj. ■ 

Vm mrir H liitl'; n'Jiamnt^ with Mrs. W. H. alrej 
hut, Hit i/tm t-Mii Hf^it)/ kn»w licr, or ralae her, ontil tlfl 
liiiVK w"!! Imr ill (liiily lift;, within her own home. Shefl 
thiifx Kii'i'd liki) n Hwwlijih ludy than any woman I boJ 
j(H»i with Iti UiIm cfjiintry, fur «he has that quiet, attentiTM 
Hiro'l'liriiiiii', iriothcrly iloiiieBnour ; always finding somM 
llilii(j i<> <)ii, mill not being ithove doing it with her oira 
IiiiIIiIh. (Ill till' «IiiV(! htjitfis people commonly considM 
iniurpiii WDi'li ii,M MiMiiKwhiit ibrogatuiy, tuid leave it to m 
iliijin \ty hIuvch,) 'I'hliM 1 see her quietly husied bam 
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meals, when she assists her aervaDta to aiTange the table; 
or wheo meala are over and removed, and all is in order 
■which needs looldng after, (for -the negroes are naturally 

" careless,) she will be busy cutting out and maiuig clothes 
for them, or in dressing and smartening up the little 

^ negroes of the house ; then she is in the garden, planting 
flowers or tjing up one that has fallen down, training and 
"bringing into order the wild shoots of trailing plants ; or 
she is receiving guests, sending off messengers, &,c., and 
all this with that calm comprehension, with that dignity, 
which at the same time is so full of kindness, and which 
is so beautiful in the mistress of a family, which makes 
her bear the whole house, and be its stay as well as its 

ornament. In the evening, in particular but I will 

give you a circumstantial history of my day. 

Early in the morning comes Lettis, the black-brown 

■ servant, and brings me a cup of coffee. An hour after- 
wards httle Willie knocks at my door, and takes me down 
to breakfast, leaning on my H-ttle cavalier's shoulder, — 
sometimes I am conducted both by bini and Laura, — to 
the lowest story, where is the eating-room. There when 
the family is assembled, good Mrs. Howland dispenses 
tea and coffee and many good things, for here, as in the 
North, the breakfasts are only too abundant. One of the 
principal dishes here is rice (the principal product of 
Carolina) boiled in water in such a mamier as to swelJi^lie 
grains considerably, yet still are they soft, and eat very 
pulpy. I always eat from this dish of rice at breakfast, 
because I know it to be very wholesome. People 

.generally eat it with fresh butter, and many mix with it 
also a soft-boiled egg. For the rest they have boiled meat 
and fish : sweet potatoes, hommony, maize-bread, eggs, 
n^illc cooled with ice ; all which are really a superabundance 
of good things. During the whole meal-time one of the 
black boys or girls stands wiili a besom of peacocks' 
feathers to drive away the flies. 
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After breakfast all go out on the piazza for n Kttle whilei 
the children leap abont and chase one another throng 
the garden, and it is a dehght to see the gi^aceful San}| 
now thirteen, leap about, brilliant witli the freshness 
youth and joy, and light as a young roe, with her plailJ 
of hair and her ribbons flying in the wind. She is i 
moat charming creature. The elder sister, Tllione, is 
also a pretty gii'I, with something excellent, grave and 
demure in her demeaiioui- and manner. "Willie hffl 
beautiful eyes and brown curls, and Laura is a Uttle roBe- 
bud. Two little black negro-girls, Georgia and Attila, tk 
children of Lettis, jump and leap about in the house, ad 
on the steps, as quick and dexterous as one might fanej 
black elves. 

After breakfast I go into my own room and remain then 
quite undisturbed tlte whole forenoon. At twelve o'clock 
Mrs. W. H. sends me up a second breakfast, bread and 
butter, a glass of iced milk, oranges and bananas. Yon 
see my dear heart, I am not likely to suffer from hunger. 
At thi-ee o'clock tliey dine, and there may be a guest or 
two to dinner. In the afternoon my good hostess takes! 
me out somewhere, which is in every way agreeable 
to me. 

The evening is nevertheless the flower of the day in 
this family, (ah, in how many families is the evening 
th# heaviest part of the day !) Then the lamps ate 
lighted in tlie beautiful drawing-rooms ; and aU aie 
summoned to tea. Then is Mrs. W. H., kind, and iit^ 
and good, seated on the sofa with the great tea-tabls 
before her, loaded with good things ; then small tea-tablet 
are placed about, (I always have my own little table to 
myself near the sofa,} and the lively little negi"o-boy, Sam, 
(Mrs. W. H.'s great favouiite) carries round the refresh- 
ments. Then come in, almost always, tliree or foto 
young lada, sons of neighboring friends of the family, 
and a couple of young gitla aiaoi aswl. \)06 -sQ-vm.^ 
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dance gaily luid gracefiilly to the pinuo, in all simplicity . 
and good fiiith. The children of the house are amiable I 
■with one another, they are very fond of one another, and j 
dance together as we used to do in the evenings at home. 1 
But they are happier than we were. I generally play I 
an hour for them, either waltzes or quadrilles. Strangers, I 
in the mean time, call and take their leave. I 

Later, people go out on the piazza, where they walk l 
about, or sit and talk, hut I prefer rather quietly to enjoy 
the fragi'ant night-air, and to glance through the open 
doors into tlie room where the handsome children are 
f skipping about in the joy of youth, Sarah always ideally 
> lovely and graceful, and — without knowing it. 

Mr. M., the brother of Mrs. W. H., and the gentle- 
man who came to fetch me the first morning, is a guest 
I here every evening ; he is a man of great conversational 
' powers, and tells a story remarkably well. J 

, But with none of them am I so much at home as with J 
my good sensible hostess. And I cannot describe hoir 1 
I excellently kind she is to me. I 

\ April 13th. — We had last evening a great storm of | 
\ thunder and Ughtning, such as I have never seen in 
Europe, although I remember one June night last year, 
in Denmark, at Sorii, when the whole atmosjihere was as 
I it were in bright flame. But here the flashes of lightning 
were like glowing streams of lava, and the thunder-riaps 
instantly succeeded them. For the first time in my life 1 
felt a little firightened at a thunder-storm. And yet I . 
enjoyed the wild scene. ' 

In a couple of days I shall go hence on a visit to i 
Mr. Poinsett, the late Minister of War for the United States, 
as well as their Ambassador to Mexico, and who now 
lives as a, private man on his own plantation. He must ' 
be an unusually interesting and amiable man, has seen a i 
great deal of life and of the world, and I am therefore ' 
glad to receive an invitation to his house near Georj;^ 



Town, a (lay's journey from tliis place. I have to thuil i^- 
Mr, Downing for tliis. I sliftll spend there a few days co, 
and return hitlier, whence 1 shall go to Georgia. I mnS yi, 
make good use of the time, hecause early in May thi 
heat becomes great in the South, and then all the plantwt 
remove from their plantations to avoid the dangeroM ^f 
fevers which then prevail. During the summer monlhi ^■^, 
it is said that a night spent on one of the rice-plantatioiis. pp; 
would he certain death to a wliite man. The negroea at j^ 
the contrary suffer little or nothing from the climate. p^, 

I am now making a sketch, from an oil painting, of II^IkIi 
portrait of a great Indian chief, hy name OsconehoUtUj^ 
who, at the head of the Seminole tribe, fought bravelyL^i 
against til e Americans in Florida, who wished to driTeh^j. 
the Indians thence and send them westward to Arkansas. . 
The country in the southern parts, which was possessed by ^\^, 
the tribes of the Seminole and Creek Indians, and where 
they were continually an annoyance to white settlers, 
produces as its more genera! wood a tree which is called jj 
hght-wood, from the gumminess of its timber, which 
quickly kindles and bums with a bright flame. It is not 
of a large size, and is easy to fell. The Arkansas, on tha 
Western side of the Mississippi, produces for the most 
pai't oak forests, bounded by the wild steppland (Nebraska, 
the principal resort of the Indians at this time in North 
America), and has a severe climate. 

Osconehola therefore rephed to the message and tlifl 
threat which was sent by the government of the United 
States, in these words :^ — 

" My people ai*e accustomed to the warm air of Florida, 
to the rivers and the lakes which aboimd in fish ; to the 
light-wood, which is easy to fell, and which buaias easily. 
They cannot live in that cold country where only the oak 
tree grows. The people cannot fell the lai-ge trees ; they 
will perish there for want of the hght-wood ! " 
And when at last the ckovce viaa ^v\eYvbiai, eitU-ir open 
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) war with tlie Uuitetl States, or that he should sign tlie ' 
contract which banished himself and his people from 
Florida, he struck his spear through it, and said, — 

" I defy tliem to conquer us witliin five years ! " 

And the war between the Florida Indians and the army 
of tlie United States continued five years; much blood ' 
was shed on both sides, and still were the ludians in 
I possession of tlie country, and would perhaps have been 
so still had not Osconehola been taken captive through 
perfidy and deceit. AVhen under the protection of the 
white flag he came to have a talk with the Spanish General 
Hernandez. The treachery was indeed the Spaniards', 
but still it appears that the American officers were neither 
ignorant of it nor yet averse to it. 

Osconehola was taken as prisoner, first to St. Augustin, 
then to Charleston, and to Fort Moultrie, on SuUivan'a 
Island, From this moment it appeared as if his spirit 
was broken. Persons who visited him in hia prison- 
Mr. M. was among these — says that he never saw a 
glance so melancholy and gloomy. He, however, never 
uttered any lamentation, but often spoke with bitterness 
of the manner in which he had been taken prisoner, and 
of the injustice which had been done to his people in 
forcing them from their native soil to remove to a northern 
land where no light-wood was to be found ! 

His handsome person, his melodious voice, his large 
dark eyes, full of gloomy fire, his bravery and his fate, 
awoke a universal interest for him, and the ladies in 
particular felt an enthusiasm for the handsome Seminole 
chief, visited him and made him presents. But he seemed 
indifferent to all ; grew more and more silent, and from 
the moment when he was put in prison, his health 
declined, although he did not appear to be ill. He ate 
hut very Uttle, and would take no medicine. It was evident i 
that he wished to die. The captive eagle could not live ' 
deprived of the free life and air of his forest, i 
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Two of his wives, one young and handsome, tlje other 
old and ngly, accompanied him into captivity. The old 
one waited oa and tended him, and he seemed to love her 
most. He was always occupied hy but one thought — the 
certain ruin of his people in that cold land where there 
was no light-wood. Embittered and silent, he wasted! 
away by degrees, and died one month after his arrival at 
Fort Moultrie, died because he could not live. The light- , 
wood in his life was consumed. A weeping willow droops 
over the white marble atone which covers his gi'ave outside 
the wail of the fortress by the sea-shore. 

It is a few years since he died, and his life, oombat and 
death, are an abbreviated history of the fate of his nation 
in this part of the world. For this reason, and also few 
the sake of the expression of his handsome countenance, 
have I wished to make a sketch of his portrait, so that 
you may see it. I have lieard him spoken of here by 
many persons. Otherwise, I have not just now a weakness 
for the Indians, notivitlistanding their stem vu-tues, and 
beautiful characters, and the splendour with which 
novelists have loved to suiTound them. They are 
extremely cruel in their wars between the different tribes, 
and they are usually severe to the women, whom they 
treat as beasts of burden, and not as equals. 

Casa Bianca, April mth. — I now write to you, my sweet 
child, from a hermitage on tlie banks of the little river 
Pee Dee. It is a solitary, quiet abode, so solitary and 
quiet, that it almost astonishes me to find such a one in 
this hvely active part of the world, and among these 
company-loving people. 

A fine old couple, Mr. Poinsett and his lady, who 
re min d me of Philemon and Baucis, live here quite 
alone, in the midst of negro slaves, rice-phmtations, and 
wild, sandy, forest land. Tliere is not a single white 
servant in the house. The overseer of the slaves, who 
always lives near the &lave-\lanA£l,i&^^K ui^'j '^\^\&'^i 
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it I have seen out of the house, Nevertlieless the old couple 
# -seem to me to live as safely as we do at our Arsta, and to 
k be ahout as little careful of fastening the house-door at 
^ night. The house is an old one (N.B., for this young 
country), with antique furniture, and rooms testifying of 
good oid-fashioned aristocratic taste and comfort. 

Round the house is a park, or garden, rich in the most 
beautiful trees, shrubs, and plants of the country, planted 
by Mr. Poinsett himself, according to Mr. Downing's advice, 
and, as under the snow-covered roof at Concord, had I the 
pleasure of hearing the words, " Mr. Downing has done 
tf much for this country," so universal is the influence of 

I Mr. Downing here in the improvement of taste, and the 
awakening a sense of the beautiful, as regards builcUngs, 
tiie cultivation of gardens, and the laying out of public 
grounds. 
North America has also this peculiarity, that all kinds 
P of trees and shrubs from other parts of the world may he 
pi removed here, become naturahsed and flourish ; in the 
Ipi grounds around Casa Bianca are a great number from 
p tbreign countries. Of all the trees here I like best the 
■> native large live-oak, with its long, pendant growth of 
pi moss, {two magnificent specimens of this tree stand 
^ opposite the house on the banks of Pee Dee, and form by 
^ their branches an immense portico, through which one 
p^ sees tlie river and the landscape beyond) and the sober, 
<■» lofty, dark green magnolias. Outside my window, wliich 
!■ is in the upper story, stands a comus Floridie, a tree 
&• whose crown now seems to be a mass of snow-white 
\ blossom, and early in the morning I hear and see the 
ift< thrushes singing tlieir rich morning song on its topmost 
branches ; farther off is the deliciously odoriferous Olea 
frngrans from Peru, and many beautiful rare trees and 
shrubs. Among these sing the thrushes and the mocking- 
birds, and swarms of blackbirds twitter a,\iA iiW\.Vw, -wA 
baild in the great JiTe-oakB. Mjft. 'EamaE^A.^^'^'og■'^'*^'''^ 
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them to be disturbed, nnd every morning, after breakfast, 
come little grey sparrows and tbe brilliant cardinal -birds 
(so called from the sidendour of their plumage) quits 
familiarly, and pick up the rice-graina which she scatteie 
for them in tlie piazza before the door. On the qiiiet little 
river Pee Dee, glides first one and then another canoe 
paddled by negroes, and it is only by the steamboats which 
now and then swing their tails of smoke over the river 
"Wackamow, beyond Pee l>ee, and by tlie sailing vessels 
which one sees on their way down to Cuba or China, that 
one observes that here also one lives in this trading and 
trafficking world. 

Mr. Poinsett is a French gentilhomme in his whole 
exterior and demeanour (he is of a French family), and 
unites the refinement and natural courtesy of the French- 
man witli the truthful simplicity and straightforwardness 
which I so much like in the true American, the man of 
the New "World. That fine figure is still slender and agOe, 
although he suffers from asthma. He has seen much) 
and been among much, ajid is an extremely agreeable 
person to converse with, in pai-ticular as relates to the 
internal pohtical relationship of the United States, which 
he has assisted in forming, and the spirit and intention of 
which he thoroughly understands, whilst he has a warn 
compatriot heart. I liave, in a couple of conversations 
with him in the evening after tea, learned more of thest 
relationships, and those of the individual states to theit 
common government, thaji I could have leai-ned from 
books, because I acquire this knowledge in a living 
manner from the sagacious old statesmaji; I can ask 
questions, make objections, and have them at once replied 
to. He is the first man tliat I have met witli in the South, 
vrith one exception, who speaks of slavery in a really 
candid and impartial spirit. He earnestly desires that his 
native land should free itself from tliii moral obliquity, 
&ud be has faith in its doing so ■, W\. te ?,e,es "liia ->«> 
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thing at present involved m so many ways, aii<t the 
diflBculties attending any change so great, that he leaves 
the question to be solved by the future. He firmly 
-ijelieves in the onward progress of America, hut he is far 
&om satisfied with many ttings in the country, and 
especially in this very State. He is one of tlie New 
World's wise men, who more and more withdraw them- 
selves from the world, looking calmly on from his 
Hermitage, and apparently huppy there with his excellent 
wife and his rural occupation. 

In the morning, after I have eaten, with a good rehsh, 
my breakfast of rice and egg and cocoa, I help Mrs. 
Poinsett to feed the birds, and am delighted that the 
beautiful showy cardinal -bu'ds will condescend to pick up 
my rice-grains. And then, if I rush out into the garden 
ready to embrace the air, and the shrubs, and all nature, 
the good old lady laughs at me right heai'tily. Then out 
comes Mr. Poinsett, begs me to notice the beautiful la 
marque rose, which Mr. Downing gave him, and which 
now is full of large clusters of yellowish -white flowers on 
the trelliaed walla of the house ; and thence he takes me 
round the garden, and tells me the names of the plants 
which I do not know, and their peculiarities, for the old 
gentleman is a skilful botanist. He has also taken me 
round his rice-grounds, which are now being sown, after 
which tliey will lie under water. And it is this irrigation, 
and the exhalation therefrom, which makes the rice- 
plantations so unwholesome for tlie white population 
during the hot season. Mr. Poinsett's plantations are not 
large, and seem not to have more than sixty negroes upon 
them. Several other plantations adjoui tliese, but neither 
are they lai-ge, as it appeared, and ray entertainers seemed 
not to be intimate with their proprietors. 

I range about in the neighbourhood, through the rice- 
fields and negro-villages, which amuses me ^taalV-j . T-V^ 
Biave-riilages consist of smaU, ^bi\«-"«B;^«.i) -^^jcilisia. 
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]iouse9,f(irthemostpartbiiiUiii two rows, forming a street; pi 
each house standing detached in its httle yard or garden, 
and generally with two or tliree trees about it. The housea 
are neat and clean, and such a village, with its peach- ' pi 
trees in blossom, as they are just now, presents a 
pleasant appearance. The weather is heavenly ; " tnie 
Carolina air," say the CaroUna people, and it is 
dehcions. k 

Yesterday — Sunday — there was in the forenoon, divine 
sen'ice for the negroes in a ■wagon-shed, which had bees 
emptied for that purpose. It was clean and airy, and the 
slaves assembled there, well*dressed and well behaTed. 
> The sermon and the preacher (a white missionary) were 
unusually wooden. But 1 vsas astonished at the people's 
quick and glad reception of every single expression of 
beauty or of feeling. Thus when the preacher introduced 
the words from Job, — " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord!" there 
was a general movement among the people; the words 
were repeated ; many exclairaed Amen ! amen! and I sav 
many eyes full of tears. 

In the evening I wandered out to enjoy the beautifd 
evening and to look about me. I have often heard it said 
by the friends of slavery, even in the Northern States, at 
a proof of the happiness of the slaves, that they dance 
and sing in the evening on the plantations. And now 1 
thought perhaps I may chance to see a dance. I reach^ 
the slave village. The little white houses, overshadowed 
by the pink blossoming ti'ees, with their Uttle plot d 
garden -ground, looked charmingly ; the little fat, black 
children leapt about eating a large yellow root, ilie sweet 
potatoe, laughing if one only looked at them, and 
especially inclined to shake hands. But in the 
itself evei'ytliiug was very still and quiet. A few negrO 
men and women were standing about, and tliey looked 
Jdad and well to do. 1 iieaxi m. oue^Maa ii. ^ainmA 
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prayer and zealous exhortatioa, I entered and 
assemblage of negroes, principally women, who were 
much edified and affected in listening to a negro who was 
preaching to them with great fervour and great gesticula- 
tion, thumping on the table with Iiis clenched fists. The 
sum and substance of his sermon was this^" Let us 
do as Christ has commanded us ; let us do as he wishes, 
let us love one another. Then he will come to us on our 
sick beds, on our death beds, and he will make us free, 
and we shall come to him and sit with him in gloiy ! " 

The discourse, spite of its exaggerated pathos and its 
circumlocution, could not have been better in its aim and 
in its application. And it dehghted me to hear the 
doctriue of spiritual freedom promulgated by a slave among 
slaves. I have since heard tliat the Methodist missionaries, < 
who are the most influential and effective teachers and 
preachers among the negroes, are very angry with them for 
their love of dancing and music, and declare them to be 
sinful. And whenever the negroes become Christian they 
give up dancing, have preaching meetings instead, and 
employ their musical talents merely on psalms and hymns. 
This seems to me a very unwise proceeding on the part 
of the preachers. Ai-e not all God's gifts good, and may 
they not be made use of in His honour ? And why should 
not this people, by nature joyous and childlike, worship 
God in gladness ? I would, instead, let them have sacred 
dances, and let them sing to them joyful songs of praisfe 
in the beautiful air, beneath the blossoming trees. Did 
not King David dance and sing in pious rapture before 
the ark of God ? 

I went on still farther throngh wood and meadow, into ' 
the wild, silent country. When it began to grow dusk I 
turned back. I repassed the same slave village. Firea 
blazed in the little houses, but everything was more silent 
and stiller than before. I saw a young nft^tci ^<Y'Cn, ^ ^i:^ 
.and baadBome countenaucei Btandina 'lilct'>^^^&:^ 
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a peach-tree, leaning agfiinst its bole. I accosted him, 
and asked him of one thing and another. Another slave 
came up, and then still another, and tJie conversation 
with them was as follows : — 

" At what time do you get up in the morning ? " 

" Before sunrise." 

" When do you leave off in the evening ? " 

" When the son sets — when it is dark." 

" But when do you get time to look after your 
gardens ? " 

"We must do that on Sundays, or at night, for 
when we come home we are so tired that we could drop 
down." 

" How do you get your dinners ? " 

" We have no dinner ! It is all we can do if, while wfl 
axe working, we can throw a bit of bread, or some com 
into us." 

"But my friend," said I, now a little mistruatfol, 
" your appearaiice contradicts what you aay ; for you look 
in very good condition, and quite brisk." 

" We endeavour to keep ourselves up as well as we 
can," rephed the man by the tree; " what can we do unless 
we keep up a good heart. If we were to let it droop we 
should die ! " 

The others responded to the song of lamentation. 

I bade them good night and went my way, suspecting 
that all was nut true in the slaves' representation. But 
still — it might be true ; it was true if not here, yet in 
other places and under wicked masters ; it might always 
be true in an institution which gives such irresponsible 
power at will— and all its actual and possible misery 
presented itself to me, and made me melancholy. The 
evening was so heitutiful, the air so fragi'ant, the roses 
were all in blossom ; nature seemed to be arrayed as a 
bride ; the heaven was bright ■, the new moon, with the 
old moon in her arms, waa brig|b.\. m. ^iia &rm.«ta.«Q.\^ 
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stars came out, clear and brilliant. Tlie glory of the I 
Bcene, and that poor, black, enslaved, degraded people— 
tliey did not at all agree ! All my enjoyment was over. 

I was glad however to have a man like Mr. Poinsett to 
talk with. And to him I confided, in the evening, my 
conversation and my thonglits. Mr. Poinsett maintains 
that the slaves have told me falsehoods. " One can never 
beUeve what they say," said he, adding, " that also is one 
of the evils of siaverj-. The people are made liars 
by it. Children learn from their parents to regard the 
wliite people with fear, and to deceive them. They ai'e 
always suspicious, and endeavour by their complainings 
to get some advantage. But you may be sure that they 
have been imposing upon you. Tlie slaves round here 
have a certain quantity of work set them for the day, and 
at this time of tlie year tliey have for the moat part 
iinished it by four or five o'clock in the afternoon. There 
is commonly kept on every plantation a male or female 
cook who prepares the daily dinner at one o'clock. I have 

one for my people, and I have no doubt but that Mr, 

also has one for his people. It cannot be otherwise. 
And I am certain that you would find it to be so if yon 
would examine into the affair." 

Mr. Poinsett does not deny but that abuse and 

maltreatment of slaves has often occuiTed and stiJl occurs, 

but public opinion becomes more and more sternly 

opposed to it. Some yeara ago extreme cruelty was 

,J practised against the slaves on a plantation in the neigh- 

I bourhood, by an overseer, during the prolonged absence 

i in England of the owner of the plantations. The planters 

■ in the neighbourhood united, wrote to him, told him that 

they could not bear it, and requested that the overseer 

should be removed. And tliis was done. Mr. P. considers 

that the system of slavery operates in many cases much 

more unfavourably on women tlian on lac-Q, waft^ 's&sbtfi.'i. ■- 

tbem, not anfreqnently, the kaxdeal ia&ate,\%. 

■•3«p£<?«i&««---j8 
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18(A. — I am just retoniefl fi'om a solitary ramble into 
the plantatinos, which has done me good, for it has shown 
me tijat tlie slaves under tlie peach-tree really did impose 
upon me. During my ramble I saw at one place in the 
rice-field a number of small copper vessels standing, 
each covered with a hd, from twenty-five to thirty in 
number, just as with us, one sees the labourers' noggins 
and baskets standing together in the grass. I went up, lifted 
the lid of one, and saw that the vessel contained warm, 
steaming food, which smelt very good. Some of them 
were filled witli brown beans, others with maize -pancakes. 
I now saw the slaves coming up from a distance, walking 
along the headland of the field. I waited till they came 

■ up, and llien asked permission to taste their food, and I 
must confess that I have seldom tasted better, or more 
Bavouiy viands. The brown beans were like our " princess 
beans," boiled soft with meat and seasoned, somewhat too 
highly for me. But it ate ivith a rehsh, and so did the 
maize-cakes and the other viands also. The people seated 
themselves upon the grass-sward and ate, some with 
spoons, others with aphnters of wood, each one out of his 
own piggin, as these vessels are called, and which contained 
an abundant portion. They seemed contented, but were 
very silent. I told them that the poor working people in 
the country from which I came seldom had such good food 
as they had here. I was not come there to preach 
rebelUon among the slaves, and the malady which I 
could not cure, I would alleviate if it was in my power. 
Besides which, what I said was quite true. But I did not 
teli tliem that wliich was also tnie, that I would rather 
live on bread and water than hve as a slave. 

On my homeward way I saw an old negro, very well 
dressed, who was standing fishing in a little stream. He 
belonged to Mr. Poinsett, but had been by him liberated 
from ail kind of work in conse(V"ience of his age. From 

ibis flepBJble old man, 1 h.eari 'joiioiaa \Xtm.^ ^\a^ 
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pleiised me. I saw in two other places likewise tlie people 
at their meals, breakfast and dinner, and saw that here 
too the food was good and abundant. 

I passed by my negi'oes of the peach-tree yesterday 
afteruoon, and saw them coming home with a crowd of 
others at about six o'clock. One of them sprang over a 
hedge when he saw me, and grinning with his white teeth, 
asked from me a half dollar. i 

April 2i}th. — Good day, my sweet child ! I have just 
had my second breakfast, at twelve o'clock, of bananas. I 
am beginning to like this fruit. It is gentle and agi'eeable, 
and has a wholesome effect, as well as the mild air here, 
that is to say, when it is mild. But even here the cUmate 
is very changeable. Yesterday the thermometer fell in 
one day twenty-four degrees, and it was so cold tliat my 
fingers were stiff as icicles. To-day again one is covered 
with perspiration, even when one aits quietly in tlie shade. 
We have been twice at gi-eat dinners with planters some 
miles fi'om here, but I am so annoyed by great dinners, 
and made so ill by the things I eat, that I hope, with 
all my heart, not to go to any more. But my good hostess, 
who has a youthful soul, in a heavy and somewhat lama 

' body, heartily enjoys being invited out, 

Yesterday, as we were taking a drive, the carriage, which 

"has generally to go through heavy sand, made a stand in 
a wood for the horses to rest. Deeper down in the wood 
I saw a slave village, or houses resembUng one, but which 
had an unusually irregular and tumble-down appearance. 
At my wish Mr. Poinsett went with me to it. I found the 
houses actually in the most decayed and deplorable con- 
dition, and in one house old and sickly negroes, men and 

I women. In one room I saw a young lad very much 
Bwollen, as if witli dropsy ; the rain and wind could enter 
ty the roof; everything was naked in the room ; neither 
fire-wood nor fire was there, although the day was chilly. 

I In another wretched house we saw an old woman lyini^ ] 
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unong rags as in a dog-kenneL This was the provision 
wbicli one of the planters made for the old and Eick 
among his servants ! AVhat a fate is theirs who have 
fallen into such circumstances ! And what jjitj-ing eye 
beholds them excepting — God's ? 



In one slave village near a great house, I saw 
remarkably handsome people, and living in good houses. 
But I observed that the glances of the young men were 
gloomy and defiant, with no expression of kindness 
towards their owners. That did not look well. On our 
homeward way we drove through many slave villages. It 
was a pleasant sight to see tlie fire-hght flickering in the 
small houses — for each family has its own house— and to 
see the negroes come so eai-ly from tlieir day-labour. 
This district consists of a sandy, wood-covered soil. The 
wood is principally a kind of yellowish pine — the yellow- 
pine, or light-wood, with great tufts of six-inch long leaves, 
which sometimes assume the likeness of the palmetto. 
It is horribly monotonous ; but splendid, lofty flowers, 
lupines, and rose-red azaleas, grow among the trees, and 
light up the woods. It was lato and dark before we 
reached borne, and I sate and looked at the lights which 
I saw flash here and there near the road or in the wood, 
but which vanished as we approached. I called Mi. 
Poinsett's attention to tliem, and be said that they must 
be fire-flies. They make their appearance about this 
time. I hope to make a nearer acquaintance with the 
shining creatui'ea. 

2lst. — I have to-day wandered about deliciously in woo([ 
and field, and in so doing, came to a river called the 
Black River. I saw slaves at work not far off, under a 
white overseer, from whom I requested and obtained an 
old negi'o to take nie across the river. The good- 
baiuoared old mau was more free-spoken and clear-headed 
in Ilia conversation tlian L ^ve uo'[&)ca(>\^':j i>:i\uAS^^'&K) 
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, to be. And whilst lie rowed me in a little caooe, made I 

I of a hollowed tree stem, he talked freely aboiitthe owners ■ 

[ of the plantations that lay by the river. Of one it was — I 

"Good master! blessed master, ma'am!" of another— I 

" bad master, ma'am ! beats his servants. Cuts them to M 

, pieces, ma'am ! " and so on. I 

On the other side of the river I came to a plantation I 

where I met with the owner himself, who was a 1 

clergyman. He conducted me through the slave -village, I 

and talked to me about the happiness of the negro ' I 

slaves, which convinced me tliat he himself was a slave of I 

mammon. Certain it is that under a good master they I 

are far from unhappy, and much better provided for than I 

the poor working people in many parts of Europe. But I 

I under a wicked master they have fallen into direful and 1 

hopeless misery. Sophists, who are determined to see I 

only the sunny side of the picture, deny absolutely that I 

K such are ever to be found. But I have already both heard I 

I and seen enough uf them. That which the North testifies I 

I against the South I will not beUeve ; bnt tbat which I 

the South testifies against itself, I am compelled to I 

believe. Besides the best master is no justification of ■ 

slavery, for the best master dies sooner or later, and his 1 

slaves are then sold to the highest bidder, like cattle. The i 

slaves out in the fields present a joyless appearance; their * 1 

dark colour and their grey dress, without a single white I 

or coloured garment to enliven it, give them a gloomy and I 

dull appearance. I must however mention, as an excep- I 
tion, the knitted cotton caps of the men, which have<J 

generally a couple of red or blue stripes, knitted into the J 

gi-ey ground-colour. At work in the field they look like M 

figures of earth. Quite different is the appearance of our ■ 

])easants in their white linen, their showy, ornamental ■ 

attire. The slave villages, on the other band, as I have I 

already remarked, have rather a comfortable appearance, I 

jgxcepthig that one very rarely gees glass in the ivindowa M 



of their houses. The window generally consists of a 
square opening, which is closed with a shutter. But so 
also are tliose in the houses of the poor white people, and 

iin Carolina there are many sucli to he met with. In the 
room one sees, nearly always, a couple of logs burning 
on the hearth, and the household furniture and little pro- 
vision stores resemble those which are to be found in the™ 
homes of our poorest people in town and countiy. Here i^ 
and there, hoivever, one sees more attention paid to thej'* 
house ; a httle ornament about it, together with well- '^^ 
supplied beds. Every house has a pigstye, in which 
there is generally a very fat pig ; and many hens and 1*C' 
chickens swarm about the garden-plot, in which thej I'f 
grow Indian com, beans, and different kinds of'^i 
roots. These httle plots, however, do not look very ^^^ 
well attended to. The slaves sell eggs and chickens, B' 
and every CJuistmas their pig also, and thus obtain *'" 
a little money to buy treacle or molasses (of which they ""^ 
are very fond), biscuits, and other eatables. They often *■" 
lay up money; and I have heard speak of slaves who 6^' 
possess several hundred dollars. This money th^*"" 
generally place out to interest in the hands of theuj^''! 
masters, whom, when they are good, tl«ey regard as thein^^i 
best friends, and who really are so, All the slave-villagew*^ 
which I saw perfectly resemble each other, only thafl^n 
some of the houses are better, and others worse kaptKi; 
The slaves are under the management of one or tviifl^^ 
overseers, appointed by the master, and under these thertfE" 
is, for each village, a driver, who wakes the slaves in thd^liE 
morning, or drives them to work when they are \ati^^ 
The diiver is always a negro, and is often QuKO( 
most cruel and the most severe man in the whol^'" 
plantation. For when the negro is unmerciful he if'' 
BO in a high degree, and he is the worst tormeuir' 
of the negroes. Free negroes, who are possessed 

Blares — and tJiere are siicih. — aia cQ\asstQ-^ii.^ 'iia 
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of masters. So, at least, I liave been toM by tinist- 
worthy persons. 

22nd. — I dreamed last night so livingly of you, my 
iariing Agatha, and was dehghted to see how brisk and 
well you looked; we talked, in my dream, about 
Marstand, and you told me that mamma thought of 
iccompanying you thither. Now that I am awake 
[ wonder whether the dream was a soothsaying. Mamma , 
s always accustomed to approve of your bathing and 
vater-cure. 

My life passes quietly, as quietly as the little river 
>efore my window ; but it is well for me. I have not 
>assed a cftlmer time since I have been in this country; 
'or, with the exception of a few occasional visits in the 
brenoon from neighbours, I hve quite alone with my 
jood, old married pair. Every morning there is laid on 
lie breakfast-table, beside my plate, a bouquet of i 
leliciously fragrant flowers, generally of the Peruvian I 
^lea fragraus, (and anything more delicious I do not know,) 
fathered by Mr. Poinsett, Every evening I sit with him 
ind Mrs. Poinsett alone, read aud talk with him, or tell 
ftories for the good old lady, or give lier riddles to guess, 
ehieh very much amuses her. She sits by the fire and 
akes a nap, "or listens to what Mr. Poinsett and I read by 
amplight at the table. I wished to make him a little 
icquainted with my friends the transcendentalists and 
dealists of the north, and I have read to him portions of 
Smerson's Essays. But they shoot over the head of 
lie old statesman ; he says it is all " unpractical," and 
le often criticises it unjustly, and we quarrel. Then the 
;ood old lady laughs by the fire, and nods to us, and is 
anazingly entertained. Mr. Poinsett is nevertlieless 
truck with Emerson's brilliant aphorisms, and says that 
i« will buy his works. It is remarkable how very little, 
or not at all, tlie authors of the Northern States, even. 
he beat of them, are known in 'Cos. aouftu "SV«^ «t^ 
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a&aid of admitting their liberal opinions into the slin 
states. 

Mr. Poinsett has travelled much, as well in Europt 
in America, and he maintains that no scenery, not even 
Bubliniest scenery of South America, its Andes and iU 
river Amazon, equals Switzerland in picturesque beaatyJ 
Switzerland is the only country on the face of the eajtif 
which he desires to see again, and there he would like 
spend his last days. He seems weary of state smanahij 
and of the life of a statesman. Even Calhoun, the gre 
and almost idolised statesman of Carolina, is not great 
Mr. Poinsett's opinion, excepting in ambition, 
whole life seems to have been a warfare in the servic 
ambition, and his death (for he is just dead, during 
sitting of Congress at Washington) the result of t 
warfare in his breast, owing to the political feuds 
which he perpetually lived. 

It is very charming to see my two old friends togethe 
in everyday life. They are heartily attached to eaci 
other. One standing quarrel they have about a horribM 
old straw bonnet of Mrs. Poinsetts, which looks like a 
ancient up-turned boat, and which Mr. Poinsett cannt 
beai' the sight of, and wliich he tlireatens to mak 
an end of, to bum, every time he sets eyes on it, bi 
which she obstinately will keep, and which she defend 
with terror whenever he makes any hostile demonstratio 
against it. But it is altogether a love -squabble, and i 
it has now lasted for ten years I suppose it will last on 1 
the days of their deatli. They have both of them 
cough which they call " constitutional," and I also con{ 
a httle now and then, as I have always done ; H 
have now three constitutional coughs. I contemplat 
this good feeling between my old couple with deligl 
and see how true love can bloom in and beautify o 
age. There are attentions, pleasing little acts of for 
thought or compliance, ^\ilc^ ave -sciT&TSiasi-^ ki.'aa^,^ 
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have ceitainly a greater charm than these as proofs of 

love. 

I spend the greater part of the forenoon in the garden 
' among the flowers, birds, and butterflies, all splendid and 
' strangers to me, and which salute me here as anonymoiiB 
■ beauty. During these hours spent amid this new and 
' beautiful nature, thoughts visit me which give me great 
' joy and which in every way are a great comfoi-t to me. 
I I will explain: I have for sometime felt as if I could scarcely 
' bear to read, nor yet to write anything which required the 
' least exertion of mind, as it produces in me a degree of 

nervous suffering which is indescribable, and the effect of 
' "which remained long afterwards. I have therefore almost 

given up tJie hope of studjincr, and of maldng myself 

much acquainted with books during my residence in thia 
' country ; tliis has been painful to me and I have long 

striven against it, because study has always been my 
' greatest pleasure, and now more than ever was it neces- 
' eary for me to be able to devour books, so that I might 
' be somewhat at home in the life and hterature of this 
' country. Here, however, during these beautiful early 
' mornings, in this beautiful, fragrant, silent world of trees 
t and flowers, there has arisen within me a clearness, a 

[certainty, something like the inner light of the Quakers, 
■which tells me that it is best for me now to lay aside 
' books, and altogether to yield myself up to hve in that 
' living life, to live free from care for the moment and to 
' take and accept that which the hour and the occasi 
• present, without troubling myself with many plans or 
' much thought. I must let things come to me as they may 
' come, and determine for me as they will determine. A 
' con\'iction has come to my mind that a higher guidance 
attends me and that it will direct everything for the best ; 
that I have nothing to do but to yield myself up to its 
inspiration so long as I keep my eye firmly A\Siit\R,4, ^k, 
the Star o/ Bethlehem which led m.&lii'Ciiec- — a».iV ao.-xx.'w*^ 
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tnm my eye from tliat — tie desire to find the tnrilL 
Thus shall I 6nd the chUd of God ! 

Therefore, in God's name, farewell to books, to tiit 
old fidenda and picture- grounds. I press forwards towards 
that which is before me, and confide in the fatlierly guid- 
ance of God. A Boraething infinitely delightful and elevat- 
ing has taken possession of my soul with these thoughU, 
and filled my heart with joy. Weak, I yet know myself 
to be strong, hound do^ra to the earth, I yet know that I 
have wings; I am merely a child and yet I cau over- 
come the world. 

And thus I go forth and converse with the flowers, and 
listen to tlie birds and to the whispei-ing of tlie great 
live-oaks. Oaks like these, with their long, depending' 
trails of moss must have inspired the oracle of Dodonft. 

The blackbirds which build in them in great numbers, 
are about the size of our jackdaw, and have on each side 
tlieir necks, below the head, a fine yellow ruff, Hke a half- 
round frill. Tlie mockingbirds are grey, about as large as 
our Swedish nightingale, an d their song is very intricate and ! 
often really charming; but it wants the strong inspiration 
of the European niglitingale and lark. It is as if the bird 
sang from memory ; sang reminiscences, and imitated a 
number of sounds of other birds and even animals. There 
are, however, in its song, beautiful, pecuhar tones resem- 
hluig those botli of the tlirush and the niglitingale. Feoph 
say that these birds dance minuets with each other. I too 
have seen tliem here figuring towards one another, tripping 
quite in a minuet-fasliion. I suppose this is their way of 
wooing. It is remarkable that people never succeed in 
reaiing in cages the young of these birds wliich. have 
been taken from the nest; tliey always die shortly 
after their captivity. It is asserted that the mothers 
come to them and give them poison. The full-grown 
birds in the country thrive very well and sing in cages. 
I am sometimeB inteiruptei m tq.^ ieii:etiwiYi laB.'fflsisg 
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by a merry negro-girl, servant in the house, who says 
" Missis has sent me to himt you," and it is for me to 
come in to my luncheon. If I am writing I remain in my 
I own room and then, generally at twelve o'clock, the good 
[old lady herself comes up to me with bananas and s 
I glass of milk. In the afternoon I generally go on some 
I expedition of discovery. When I am returning home in 
' the twilight I often see my old folks coming to meet 
me, she walking with a cmtcb and supported by his arm, 

2ith. — Last evening I had an old negro to row me 
in a little canoe down the Wachamon river, spite of 
Mr. Poinsett's remonstrances, who fancied that no good 
would come of it. The moon rose and shone brightly on 
the river and its banks, over which hung various trees 
and plants in flower with which I was unacquainted. The 
negro, a kind old man, paddled the boat onward, and 
vpherever I saw an enticing flower, thither we paddled 
and gathered it. Thus went we on for about two hours 
in that clear moonlight, and everything was as solitary 
and silent on the river, and on its banks, as in a desert. 

There had, however, been this day a great wedding on 
the banks of the Wachamon, and all the neighbours had 
been invited; but either my host and hostess did not 
'Ijelong to their circle of acquaintance or the fame of my 
abolitionist views had prevented us being invited. Very 
I good ! for though I love to see brides and weddings, yet 
1 love quietness now better than all. 

My good host and hostess were glad to see rae return 
from my river-excursion, and Mr. Poinsett told me the 
I names of the flowers which I had gathered; one of these 
[was the Magnolia glauca, a white flower something like 
our white water-bly ; this grows on a smaller tree, with 
I grey-green leaves; the celebrated, splendid flower of the 
' South, the Magnolia grandiflora, does not blossom till the 
end of May. 

I shall in a few days leave this place and return ba 
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Charleston, My kind entertainers wish me to remftis fi' 
yet longer, bat I greatly desire to reach Savannali before 
the heat becomes too great, and I must therefore hasten. 
I have received much kindness here and much benefit 
from Mr. Poinsett's conversation. The evenings spent jI 
alone vrith my good old friends are somewhat tedious. 'I 
One cannot be always talking American politics, and the 
old statesman takes an interest in nothing else, nor can 
one always have stories and riddles at band to amuse the 1'' 
old lady, who sits dozing by the fire, and sometimes 
persuades her husband to do the same, sitting opposite, 
whilst I amuse myself as well as I can, which is not veiy 
well as I am not able to read, and as tliere is no piano, 
and it is then too late to go out. It is time therefore to 
be going. I now know bow life looks in tbe plantations, 
know how the negi'o slaves live, and how rice and Indian t' 
com are planted. 

Charleston, April 26(A. — Agun, my sweet child, am 1 ' 
in ray good, excellent home with Mrs. W. H. '^ 

The sea voyage between Georgetown and Charleston 
was cheerless and cold, but now we have the full heat of 
the dog-days. I spent the last evening with my good dd 
couple in mending their old gloves— of course by my own 
wish — whilst Philemon and Baucis sate, eauli in their 
arm-chair, by the fire and slept. Tbey are aged and 
infirm, and have anived at that period of life when the 
rest and life of tlie child are their highest happiness. 
The next morning I set off, accompanied by tbe courteoHl' 
old statesman as far as Georgetown, and spite of 
Mrs. Poinsett's troubled looks, who saw threatening clouds 
which would drown us. We however anived quite safely, ' 
while the morning freshness, and the diive through thai 
wild district, and through forests brilliant with the 
beautiful flowery azaleas was delightful and refreshing. 
At Georgetown, a little town where the number of geese 
seemed to me the moat iemaiVa\i\ft i«B.\.\aa, \ 
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Cfom my kind companion with the promise of a second 
^isit. 

I On my arrival at Charleston in the evening I was 
paet by Mr. M. with the carriage. "When we reached 
Rlrs- ^V. H.'s house the young people were dancing to 
tlie piano in the brilliant drawing-room ; Mr. M. and I 
danced in, arm in arm, among them amid great jubila- 
tion. And I found myself here almost as if in my own 
home. Certain it is that this home has more the 
impression of our Scandinavian homes, (N.B. — when they 
Eire good and happy) than any home I have yet seen or 
teard of in this country. The domestic life, the dancing, 
the music, and the evening games, are altogether in the 
Swedish style. 

I was yesterday present at the funeral-procession of 
the statesman and senator of Carolina, Calhoun, whose 
body passed through Charleston. The procession was 
Said to consist of ahove three thousand persons; and 
^ seemed indeed to be interminable. The hearse was 
tnagnificent, and ao lofty from a large eatafalk that 
it seemed to threaten all gates made by human hands. 

Many regiments paraded in splendid uniforms, and a 
great number of banners with symbolic figures and 
inscriptions were borne aloft ; it was very splendid, and 
all went on well. All parties seems to have united with 
teal devotion and admiration to celebrate the memory of 
tlie deceased, and his death is deplored in the Southern 
States as the greatest misfortune. He has sate many 
years in Congress aa the most powerful advocate of 
slavery, not merely as a necessary evil, but aa a good, both 
for the slave and tlie slave owner ; and has been a great 
champion for the rights of tlie Southern States. Calhoun, 
Clay, and Webster, have long been celebrated as a 
triumvirate of great statesmen, the greatest in all the land. 
Callioun was the great man of the Southern States, Cla-j 
of the Western and Middle States, ^Neb«^«rT oi '^ft 'S.SsS^a 
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of New England, although there is great opposition in 
the New England States against Wabster, particularlj 
among the Anti-slavery party. Each of tliese, althongb 
old, has been a mighty champion ; at the same time 
admired and feared, loved and hated. There yet remwii 
two ; the thii-d fell on the scene of combat, fighting in 
death, and as it seemed, e'ven against it. 

His portrait and bust, of which I have seen many, give 
me the impression of a burning volcano. The hair standS' 
on end, the deep-set eyes flash, deep furrows plough that 
keen, thin countenance. It is impossible from this 
exterior, which seems to bave been ravaged by sicknesB 
and passion, to form any idea of the fascinating Taan is 
society, the excellent head of a family, with manners aa 
pure as those of a woman, affectionate to all his relativeB, 
a good master, almost adored by his servants and slaves— 
in a word, the amiable human being, which even his 
enemies acknowledge him to have been. 

Political ambition and party-spirit seem to have bee^ 
his demons, and to have hastened his death. Clay in his 
speech on Calhoun in the Senate, makes some gentlj 
warning allusions to this. His fight for slavery was"« 
political bravado," said a clever lady, who was not one ol 
the anti-slavery party. Pity that so good a man should 
live — and died for so wretched a thing ! 

In South Carolina, the idolatry with which he was 
regarded was carried to the extreme, and it has been said, 
in joke, that " when Calhoun took snuff the whole ofj 
Carolina sneezed." Even now people talk and writ* 
about liim as if he had been a divine person. 

During the procession & whole crowd of negroes leapt 
about the streets, looking quite entertained, as they are 
by any pomp. Some one told me that he heard the 
negroes say, " Calhoun was indeed a wicked man, for he 
wished that we might remain slaves." 
On the evening oE this ^7 
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ami games, dancing and music, nil meny and gaj'. AfteiM 
this we walked in the piazza in the warm moonlight-a 
till midnight. On tlie country side was heai'd the s 
tlie negroes aa tliey rowed tlieir hoats up the river o 
theii- return from the city, whither they had taken t 
small wares^eggs, fowls, and yegetables, for sale, as thej 
do two or three times a week, 

"Wlien this letter reaches you, you also will have sum^V 
mer and flowers, my sweet Agatha, and God be praised* 
for it. 

To-morrow I set off for Savannah, and thence ' 
Ma9on, the capital of Georgia, then to Montpellier, whei 
I am invited by Elliott, the distinguished bishop of t 
Episcopal church in the Southern States, to be present a 
the annual examination of a ladies' seminary which i 
under his care. 

From tliat place I shall write more. 



LETTER XIV. 



Majok ViBsriLfcK, 3fay 7th, 1S50, 
Nay, I did not go to Savannah the day I thought o^ 
but went — on an excursion, to which I invite you ( 
accompany me, but without telling you wliither we ^ 
We drive to the rail-road, we enter one of the carriages ; 
Mrs. W, H., an agreeable, young man — I have the 
pleasure of introducing Mr. R. to you— and myself— 
and now you will accompany us, Away we go, through 
forest and field, eighteen miles from Charleston. It U J 
late in tlie afternoon and very wai'm. We stop ; it is vrM 
the middle of a thick wood. There is wood on all sides, 
and not a house to be seen. We alight from the can-iagea 
and enter a fir-wood. After we have walked, fm %». \iwvt 
along nnformed paths, the wooi \je.^ii'i \» \w "ses:^ 
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animated. It swarms with people, in particular with 
blacks, as for as we ciui see among the lofty tree-stems. 
In the middle of the wood is an open space, in the centre 
of wldch rises a gi'cat long roof, supported by pillars, and 
under which stand benches in rows, affording suMcient 
accommodation for four or five thousand people. lo 
tlie middle of this tabernacle is a lofty, square elevation, 
and in the middle of this a sort of chair or pulpit 
All round the tabernacle, for so I call the roofed-in space 
supported on pillars, hundreds of tents and booths of all 
imaginable forms and colours, are pitched and erected in e. 
vast circle, and are seen, shining out white in the wood to 
a great distance, and eveiywhere, on all sides, near and 
afar off, may be seen groups of people, mostly black, busied 
at small fires, roasting and boihng. Children are running 
about, or sittLug by the fires ; liorses stand and feed beside 
the carriages they have drawn thither. It is a perfect 
camp, with all the varied particoloured life of a camp, 
but without soldiers and arms. Here everj^hing looks 
peaceful and festive, although not exactly joyful. 

By degrees the people begin to assemble witliin the 
tabernacle, the white people on one side, the black on the 
other ; the black being considerably more numerous than 
the white. The weather is sultry ; thunder -clouds aoyex 
the heavens, and it begins to raiu. Not a very agreeable 
prospect for the night, my httle dai'ling, but there is 
nothing for it, we must pass the night here in the wild 
wood. We have no other resom'ce. But stop ; we have 
another resource. That excellent young Mr. R. employs 
his eloquence, and a tent is opened for us, and we are 
received into it by a comfortable bookseller's family. 
The family are red-hot Methodists, and not to be objected 
to. Here we have coffee and supper. 

After this meal I went out to look around me, and was 
astonished by a spectacle which I never shall forget. 
The night was dark nith the thunder-cloud, as well aa 
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Tvith the natural darkness of night ; but the rain had 
ceased, excepting for a few heavy drops, which fell here 
and there, and the whole wood stood in flames. Upon 
eight fire-ftltars, or fire-hills, as they are called, a sort 
of lofty table, raised on posts, standing aroiuid the 
tahema«le, burned, with a flickering brilliance of flame, 
large billets of fire-wood, wliich contains a gi'eat deal of 
resin, whilst on every side in tlie wood, far away in its 
most remote recesses, burned larger or smaller fires, 
before tents or in other places, and lit up the lofty fir-tree 
stems, which seemed like columns of an immense natural 
temple consecrated to fire. The vast dome above was 
dark, and the air was so still that the flames rose straight 
upwards, and cast a wild light, as of a strange dawn upon 
the fir-tree tops and the black clouds. 

Beneath the tabernacle an immense crowd was 
assembled, cei-tainly from three to four thousand persons. 
They sang hymns ; a magnificent quire ! Most likely 
the sound proceeded ii-om the black portion of the 
assembly, as their number was three times that of the 
whites, aud their voices are naturally beautiful and pure. 
In the tower-like pulpit, which stood in the middle of 
the tabernacle, were four preachers, who, during the 
intervals between the hymns, addressed the people with 
loud voices, calling sinners to conversion and amendment 
of life. During all this, the thunder pealed, and fierce 
lightning flashed through the wood like angry glances of 
some mighty invisible eye. We entered the tabei-nacle, 
and took our seats among the assembly on the side of the 
whites. 

Round the elevation, in the middle of which rose the 
pulpit, ran a sort of low counter, forming a wide square. 
Within this, seated on benches below the pulpit, and on 
the side of the whites, sate the Methodist preachers, for ■ 
the most part handsome tall figures, with broa.d ^w(*i 
foreheada; and on the side of the \)\ei£k& \ii.KKc ^I'^-viiSs 
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■leaders and exhorters, many among whom were Mulattoes, 
men of a lofty, noticeable and energetic exterior. 

The later it grew in the night, the more earnest gre* 
the appeals ; tlie hymns short, but fervent, as the flamea 
of the light wood ascended, like them, with a passionate 
ardonr. Again and again they arose on high, like 
melotbous, burning sighs from thousands of harmonions 
voices. The preachers increase in tlie fervour of their 
zeal ; two stand with their faces turned towards the camp 
of the blacks, two towards that of the wliites, extending 
their hands, and calHng on the sinners to come, come, tH 
of them, now at this time, at this moment, which is 
perhaps the last, the only one which remains to them in 
wliich to come to the Saviour, to escape eternal damnationi 
Midnight approaches, tlie fires burn dimmer, but th* 
exaltation increases and becomes universal. The singing 
of hymns mingles with the invitations of the preachers, 
and the exhortations of the class-leaders with the groans 
and cries of the assembly. And now, from among the 
white people, rise up young girls and men, and go and 
throw themselves, as if overcome, upon the low counter. 
These are met on the other side by the ministers who 
bend down to them, receive their confessions, encourage 
and console them. In the camp of the blacks is heard a 
great tumult and a loud cry. Men roar and bawl out; 
women screech like pigs about to be killed ; many having 

> fallen into convulsions leap and strike about them, so that 
they are obliged to be held down. It looks here and 
there like a regular fight ; some of the calmer participanta 
laugh. Many a cry of anguish may be beard, but yon 
distinguish no words excepting, " Oh, I am a sinnec 1 " 
and " Jesus ! Jesus ! " 

Diu-ing all this tumult the singing continues load 
and beautiful, and the thunder joins in with its pealkig. 
iettle-dnim. 
Wbili9t tbifl spectacVa is %c^^ icmtaxi. Vii *i!a& 
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camp we observe & quieter scene among tlie whites. 
Some of the forms wliich had thrown themselves on 
' their knees at the counter have removed themselves, but 
others are still lying there, and the ministers seem in 
"vain to talk or to sing to them. One of these, a yoimg 
girl, is lifted up by her friends and found to be "in 
a trance," She nov? lies with her head in the lap of 
s, woman dressed in black, with her pretty, young face 
turned upwards, rigid, and as it appears, totally uncon- 
scious. The woman dressed in black and another also 
in the same coloured attire, both with beautiful thou^ 
sorrowful countenances, softly fan the yoimg girl with 
their fans and watch her with serious looks, whilst t«n 
or twelve women — most of them young — stand around 
lier, singing softly and sweetly a hymn of the resurrection ; 
nil watching the young giri, in whom they believe that 
something great is now taking place. It is really a beau- 
tiful scene in that thimderous night, and by the light of 
the fire -altars. 

After we had contemplated these scenes, certainly 
for an hour, and the state of exaltation began to abate, 
and the principal glory of the night seemed to be over, 
Mrs. "W. H. and myself retired to the tent to rest. 
This lay at the outskuts of the white camp, and from 
a feeling of curiosity I walked some distance iuto the 
darker portion of the wood. Here liorrible things were 
going on, not among human beings, but among fi-ogB 
and other reptiles. They also seemed to be holding some 
sort of a great meeting, and croaked and croaked, and 
coughed and snorted, and made such wonderful noises and 
"blurts of extraordinary sound, which were like nothing but 
a regular comedy. Never before did I hear such a 
concert. It was like a parody of the scenes we had 
just witnessed. 

It was sultry and oppressive in the tent. Our kind 
iostess did aU in har powei to nu^e A iiCiWiKitN»iw 



for us; and Mrs. \V. H. thought merely of mskin^ 
all conifortahle for me, taking all the inconTenienM 
to herself. I could not get any rest in the tent, and 
therefore wished, at least, yet once more, to take a IwA 
at the camp before I lay down for the night. 

It was now past midnight ; the weather had cleared and 
the air was so delicious, aiid the spectacle so beautiful, that 
I was compelled to return to the tent to tell Mrs. Howland, 
who at once resolved to come out with me. The altu- 
fires now burned low and the smoke hung within the wooi 
The transparently bright and blue heaven stretched abova 
the Camp. The moon rose above the wood, and &i 
planet Jupiter stood brilliantly shining just over the 
tabernacle. The singing of hymns still ascended, thou^ 
much lower; still the class-leaders exhorted; still the 
young girl Blei)t her mysterious sleep ; still the women 
watched and waited and fanned her, in their attire o( 
mourning. Some oppressed souls still lay bowed upon 
the counter and still were the preachers giving con- 
solation either by word or song. By degrees, the people 
assembled in the tabernacle dispersed, scattered them- 
selved through the woods, or withdrew to their tents. 
Even the young sleeping girl awoke and was led by 
her fiiends away from the assembly. Mr. R. had 
now joined us, and accompanied by him we went tht 
round of the camp, especially on the black side, Ahd 
here all tlie tenta were stiU full of religious exaltation, 
each separate tent presenting some new phasis. "VN'e 
saw in one, a zealous convert, male or female, as it 
might be, who with violent gesticulations gave vent to 
his or her newly -awakened feelings, surrounded by devout 
auditors; in another, we saw a whole crowd of blaci 
people on their knees, aU dressed in white, striking them- 
selves on the breast and crj-ing out and talking with 
the greatest pathos; in a third, women were dancing 
- " the Jioly dance " for one oS ^e ■ae™\a-ticia:s«(\fi,aL. "ISm^ 
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> dancing, however, having been forbidden by the preachers, 

L ceased immediately on our entering the tent. I saw 

^ merely a rocking movement of women who held each 

L other by the hand in a circle, singing the while. In a 

^ fourth, a song of the spiritual Canaan was being sung 

^ excellently. In one tent we saw a fat negro-member 

I walking about by hhuaelf and breathing hard ; he wag 

[" hoarse, and sighing he exclaimed to himself, " Oh ! I 

I wish I could hollo ! " In some tents people were sitting 

around the fires, and here visits were received, greetings 

I were made, and friendly, cheerful talis went on, whilst 

I everywhere prevailed a quiet, earnest state of feeling, 

which we also experienced whenever we stopped to talk 

' with the people. These black people have a something 

I warm and kind about them -which I like much. One 

I can see that they are children of the warm sun. The 

r state of feeling was considerably calmer in the camp 

of the whites. One saw families sitting at their covered 

tables eating and drinking. 

At length we returned to oiu" tent, where I lay upon 
the family bed with our good hostess and her thii-teen- 
year old daughter, and slept indifferently ; yet, thanks to 
some small wldte globules of my Downing -medicine, I 
rested nevertheless, and became calm in the hot feverish 
night. 

At sunrise I heard something which resembled the 
humming of an enormous wasp caught in a spider's web. 
It was a larum which gave the sign for tlie general 
rising. At half-past five I was dressed and out. The 
hymns of the negroes, which had continued through 
the night, were still to be heard on all sides. The 
Bun shone powerfully — the air was oppressive. People were; 
cooking and having breakfast by the fires, and a crowAj 
already began to assemble on the benches under the 
tabernacle. At seven o'clock tlie morning sermon and 
worship commenced. I had obseivei \.W\, 'Cq.^ ■^tia.'ii^'at'*. 
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avoided exciting the people's feelings too much, and that 
they themselves appeared without emotion. This morn- 
ing their discouTBes appeared to me feehle, and especially 
to he wanting in popular eloquence. They preached 
morality. But a mere moral sermon should not be 
preached when it is the heart tliat you wish to win ; yon 
should then tell, in the language of the heart, the 
miracle of spiritual Hfe. It was, therefore, a real refresh- 
ment to me when the unimpassioned and well-fed preach- 
ers, who had spoken this morning, gave place to an elderij 
man with a hvely and somewhat humourous expression of 
coimtenauce, who from out the tlirong of heai'ers ascended 
the pulpit and began to speak to the people in quite 
another tone. It was familiar, fresh, cordial, and humour- 
ous; somewhat in the manner of Father Taylor. I should 
like to have heard him address these people, but then^ 
I am afraid the negroes would have been quite beside 
themselves ! 

The new preacher said that he was a stranger, — ^he WBS 
evidently an EngUshman— aud that it was a mere chance 
which brought him to this meeting. But he felt com- 
pelled, he said, to address them as " my friends," and to 
tell them how glad he had been to witness the scenes of 
the preceding night (he addressed himself especially to the 
blacks) and to give them his view of the Gospel of God as 
made known in the Bible, and of what the Bible teaches na 
of God. "Now, you see, my friends," — this was the style 
of his discourse — " when a father has made his will, and 
his children are all assembled to open it and leam from it 
what are the latest wishes of their father; they do not 
know how their father has liisposed of and arranged his 
property; and many of them think, 'perhaps, there is 
nothing for me ; perhaps he never thought of me ! ' But 
now, when they open tlie will and find that there is some- 
thing for Jolm, and sometliing for Mary, and something 
for Ben, and Bometiung 5or 'Be.te'^, sfai ^iotQathing foy. 
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^very one, and something for all, and that altogether — 
^very individual one has got a like share in tlie father's 
rproperty, and that he thought alike tenderly of them all ; 

■ then they see that he loved them all equaUy ; that he 

lavished them all equally well : — and then, my friends, — if 
fvfe were these children, and if we all of us had obtained 
this inheritance in the father's liouse, should we not, all 
<jf us, love this father and understand his love for us and 
«Dbey his commands ? " 

"Yea! yes! Oh, yes! Glory! Glory! Amen!" 
ebouted the assembly with beaming glances and evident 
<3elight. 

The speaker continued in lis good-tempered, naive 
ananner, and described to them the happy life and death 
of a pious Christian, a true chUd of God. He himself, 
tlie speaker, had been the witness of such a man's death, 
»nd although this man was a sailor, without superior 
education, and though he made use of the expressions 
•which belonged to his calling, yet they testified of so clear 
a spiritual life, tliat even now, after his death, they might 
I -testify of it before this assembly. The man had been 
long ill of fever, which had deprived him of consciousness. 
He appeared to be djTng, and his relations stood ronnd 
liis bed beheving that they should never more hear his 
"voice, and waiting merely for his last sigh, for he lay as 
if in a sleep of death. But all at once, he opened liis 
eyes, raised his head, and cried, in a strong joyful voice, 
" Land a-head ! " After that bis head sank dovra, and 
■they thought it was all over with him. But again he 
looked up and cried, " Turn, and let go the anchor ! " 
Again be was silent, and they believed be would be so for , 
ever. Yet once more however he looked up brightly and 
said, with calm assurance, "All's well!" And then ha \ 
-was at peace. 

I " Amen ! Amen ! Glory and glory ! " cried th« ] 
I assembly, and never did I see sucb. an e^i.'^Te.'ssvci'a. cS- > 
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and rapture as I then saw beaming from the countenaneef ^ 
of these children of Africa : the class-leaders in partdcnlai " 
were regularly beside themselves ; they clapped their ^ 
hands, laughed, and floods of light streamed from theii ^ 
eyes. Some of these countenances are impressed upon ^ 
my memory as some of the most eKpressive and the most ^ 
full of feeling that I ever saw. Wliy do not the painten '■ 
of the New World avail themaelvea of such scenes ajid * 
such countenances? The delight occaBioned by the!' 
speaker's narrative would here and there have produced' 1 
convulsions, had not Mr, Martin, the principal preacher of! ^ 
the assembly, indicated, by the movements of bjst band ! 
from his pulpit, its discontinuance, and immediately thel 
increasingly excited utterance ceased. Already duringthei ^ 
night had lie warned the people against these eonvulaive ' 
outbreaks, as being wrong, and disturbing both to them- ' 
selves and others. The Wesleyan preacher left the pulpt i 
amid continued expressions of delight from the people, ' 

The principal sermon of the day was preached abont; 
eleven o'clock by a lawyer from one of the neighbouring 
States, a tall, thin gentleman, with strongly marked keen' 
features, and deep-set brilliant eyes. He preached abont, 
the Last Judgment, and described in a most lively manner, i 
"the fork-like, cloven flames, the thunder, the genersli 
destruction of all things," and described it as possibly, 
near at hand. "As yet, indeed," exclaimed he, " I havei 
not felt the earth tremble under my feet ; it yet seenae to 
stand firm," and he stamped vehemently on the pulpil 
floor; "and as yet I hear not tlie rolling of the thunder <^ 
doom ; but it may nevertlieless be at hand," and so on ; 
and he admonished the people therefore immediately io 
repent and be converted. 

Spite of the strength of the subject, and spite of the 
power in the delineation, there was a something dry and 
soulless in the manner in which it was presented, whichi 
caused it to fail of its eSect-wi^ktiofi con^e.^fl.'iciTi. ■Paa^ki 
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I seemed to feel tliat the preacher did not believe, or rather 

1 did not livingly feel, that which he described and preached. 

A few cries and groans were heard it is true, and soras 

, sinners came forth ; but the assembly upon the whole 

• continued calm, and was not agitated by the tliunders of 

I the Last Judgment, The hymns were, as on the former 

I occasion, fervent and beautiful on the side of the negroes' 

camp. This people seem to have a keen perception of 

ihe most beautiful doctrines of religion, and understand 

particulai'ly well how to apply them. Their musical 

talents ai-e remarkable. Most of the blacks have beautiful, 

pure voices, and sing as easily as we whites talk. 

After this seiTice came the hour of dinner, when I 
visited various tents in the black camp, and saw tables 
covered with dishes of all kind of meat, with puddings 
I and tarts ; there seemed to be a regular superfluity of meat 
I and drink. Several of the tents were even furnished 
like rooms, with capital beds, looking-glasses, and such 
like. 
I The people seemed gay, happy, and gentle. These 
religious camp-meetings — my little heart, thou bast now 
I been at a camp meeting I — are the saturnalia of the negro- 
slaves. In these they luxuriate both soul and body, as is 
their natui'al inclination to do ; but on this occasion every 
thing was carried on with decency and befitting reverence. 
These meetings have of late years greatly improved in 
moral character, and masters allow their servants and 
slaves to be present at them, partly for pleasure, and partly 
because tliey are often productive of good results. I did 
not obseiTe the slightest circumstance which was repug- 
nant to my feelings or unbecoming, except, if people will, 
the convulsive excitement. I had some conversation on< 
this subject with the leader of the meeting, the amiable 
and agreeable Mr. Martin, the Methodist preacher, and 
he disapproved of it, as I had already heard. These < 
excited utterances however, saidte, a'5'i;eM:Vi\i'3v.QW^'«> 
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the impulsive negro temperament, and these sudden con- 
versions, the result of a moment of excitement, have this 
good result, that such converts commonly unite them- 
selves to churcl^s and ministers, become members of a 
ao-called class, and thus obtain regular instruction in the 
doctrines of religion, learu hjinns and prayers, and become 
generally from that time good Christians and orderly 
members of society. 

In the great AVest, as well as here in the South, and in 
all places where society is as yet uncultivated, it is tie 
Methodists and the Baptists who first break the religious 
ground, working upon the feelings and the senses of these 
children of nature. Afterwards come the Calyinists, 
Lutherans, and many others, who spealt rather to the , 
understanding. Missionaries who assemble the people 
and talk to them under God's free heaven, who know how 
to avail themselves of every circumstance presented bj 
the time, the scenery around them, and their own free j 
positions, are Ukely to produce the most powerful results; 
and I have heard estraordinary instances related of their 
influence over the masses, and of the contagious effect ! 
of that excitement of mind which frequently occurs on 
these occasions. These camp meetings continue from 
three to seven days. The one at which we were present ■ 
was to break up on the following day, and it was expected 
that a gi-eat number of conversions would take place on | 
the following night. Nevertheless this seemed to depend 
upon casual circumstances, and probably more than any- 
thing else, upon — a preacher whose sermon had thst 
tendency. 

We spent yet a few hours in observing the spiritud 
and physical occurrences of the camp, wandering in the 
wood and botanising. Mr. E. gathered for me many new 
flowers, among which was a small very pretty little yellow 
Aower, called the saffron-flower. 
At five in the afternoon we letumfti Ui C\kM\ii,f.tan by 8. 
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train which conveyed certainly two thousand persons, two- j 
thirds of them blacks. They sang the whole way, and j 
were in high spiiits. I 

The next morning, with a little basket -of bananas and I 
sponge-cake, which my kind hostess and friend Mrs. 
W. H. provided for me, I was on my way to Savannah. 
She herself accompanied me on boai'd the steam-boat, 
and would willingly have accompanied me the whole 
joiu'ney: and how willingly would I have had her with me ! 
She is one of the persons with whom I can get on 
extremely well. But I set off alone, with her fruit and b 
bouquet of flowers fi'om Mrs. Holbrook. Yet I was not 
alone, for my heart was full of many things. The day J 
was glorious, and the vessel steamed up the Savannah, 1 
which, with a thousand windings, flows between verdant I 
shores, which, though flat, are ornamented with charming | 
woods and plantations, with their large mansions and I 
pretty httle slave villages, so that the whole was like a | 
refreshing pleasui-e trip. True, the slave villages are not j 
a gladdening sight, but I have hitherto seen far more 
happy than imhappy slaves, and therefore I have not 
as yet a gloomy impression of their condition here. 

The crew of this httle steamboat consisted merely of I 
slaves, blacks, and mulattoes. The captain told me J 
that they were very happy, as well as iiuthful and 
clever. 

" That man," said he, indicating with his glance an , 
elderly man, a mulatto, with a remarkably handsome, but 1 
as it seemed to me, melancholy countenance. " ia my I 
favourite servant, and I need -wish for no other as care- I 
taker and friend by my death-bed." I 

The crew appeared to be well fed and cared for. A I 
handsome and fat mulatto woman said to me, in an under 1 
tone, when we were alone,- — 

" Wliat do you aay about tlie institution of ?.\s).-vife^"j V-etei * 
in the South ? " i 



" I tJiink," replied I, " that tlie slaves in general appear 
happy and well cared for." 

" Yes, yes," said she, " it may seem, but — " and she 
gave a very significant glance, as if to say, " All is not gold 
' that glitters." 

" You do not consider tliem to be well treated, then ?" 
asked I. 

" Some are, certainly," said she, " but — " and again dii 
gave a significant glance. 

I could have wished that she had said mure, but as she 
belonged to the vessel I could not ask any questions, I 
would not become a spy ; tliat is against my nature, and, '^ 
anything which I could not become acquainted with by mf 
own experience, or by my own direct ability, that- — I would 
not know. Scarcely in any case could the mulatto woman; ' 
have told me anything which I did not already know : therei ' 
are good and there are bad masters ; happy and unliapjy| 
slaves ; and the institution is — a great lie in the life ofj 
human freedom, and especially in the New World. \ ' 

There were on board the steamer, some persona witiii * 
whom 1 was acquainted, among them Miss Maiy P., ' 
a hyely, intelhgent young girl from the State of New 
York, who was spending the winter in Savannah on account. ' 
of her health. She had a pulmonary affection, and ' 
suffered greatly from the winters of the Nortliern States; ' 
but witli the southern air, especially the air of Sayaonal, 
and homceopathio treatment, she was recovering, I 
associated with people as httle as possible ; enjoyed titf 
silence and the river-journey, the beautiful day, the qoiel 
delicious scenery, so unlike the occurrences of tlie pre- 
ceding day. When the sun went down, and the evenii^! 
suddenly became dusk — as is sdways the case in these 
latitudes, I saw a clear wiiite hght ascend from tia 
southern heavens to the zenith. They told me it was tl* 
xodiacal light. It waa not flashing, coloured and brilliantj 
as our northern Ugbta sue nn)atSie.Q;jian.^^,\i*ii.«aisa,^ 
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I and clear. A grave, elderly gentleman, in whose company 

i I contemplated the starry heavens on the upper deck, told 

I me that later on m the summer the southern cross might 
be perceived on the horizon, as well aa the uppermost star 
in the ship Argo, Thus you see that new lights and new 

' constellations now rise above my head 1 I hid them 
■welcome ! 

In the deep twilight came a boat rowing up to the 
steamer. Several blacks and one white man were in the 
boat. The white man came on board after taking a 
friendly leave of the blacks, a voice from among whom 
cried after him, — " Don't forget yourself long away, 
massa ! " " No ! no ! " cried massa back to them. 

At about half past eleven we reached Savannah. I 
accompanied Miss P., her aiater, and a young agreeable 

I physician, to the largest hotel in the city, the Palasky 
House : so called from the Polish hero of that name, who 
fought and fell in the American War of Independence, 
and whose monument, a handsome, white marble obeUsk, 
stands upon a green spot of ground before the hotel, 

I surrounded by splendid trees. 

At seven o'clock the next morning I was in a railway 
carriage on my way to Ma^on, a long and very wearisome 
day's journey, especially in the great heat, and with the 
smoke and ateam which fiUed the carriages. The road 
lay through a barren, sandy extent of country, overgrown , 
with pine-forest, and almost entirely without human ' 
habitations, excepting on tlie railway stations, where 
small colonies began to form themselves, trades were 
followed, and the meagi'e soil cultivated. At a few of 
these I alighted, and botanised in the wood, where I found ^ 
several yellow orchises. 

The amusement of the journey was in the carriage in I 
which I sate, from a fat, jolly-looking gentleman, in a cap ' 
and grey coat, in person not unlike a mealaack, upoii 

, which the head was set, round ani ■m.o^eBJAe *» B.'wi'^,' 
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who talked politics, and poured out his vials of wrath 
against the late Tom Jefferson, President, and author ofj 
the "Declaration of Independence:" called him, in a 
loud voice, tlie worst of names, always turning himself as 
he did so to a tall, very thin military man, of a nohle 
appearance, who sate on the otlier side of tJie carriage, 
and who seemed to be half amused by the fat man's, 
ebullitions, although he endeavoured to appease them. 
But it was like pouring oil upon fire. 

"Sir!" exclaimed our fat gentleman, with a stentorian 
Toice, on one occasion, while the train stood still, " Sir, I 
Bay that if it had not been for Tom Jefferson, the whole 
union would be five hundred years farther advanced, and 
Carolina at least a thousand ! " 

" Oh ! do you think so ? " said the other, smiling. 

" Yes, I say that Tom Jefferson was the worst man who i 
has yet been placed at the head of a nation ; he has done 
more mischief than all the Presidents after him caji do 
good ! " 

" Yet he drew up our Act of Independence ! " said the 
thin gentleman. 

" He stole it, sir ! " exclaimed the fat one ; " he stole it, 
stole it! I can prove to you that he did. There is," &c. 
And here followed proofs and many observations and 
replies between the two gentlemen, which I could not 
exactly follow. 

At length, up sprung the fat gentleman, and grasping 
with both hands at two seats, stood before the thin one 
exclaiming, — 

" Sir ! I regard Tom Jefferson as the compound oi 
everything which is rascally, mean, wicked, dishonourable 
— &c. &c. Si,c. &c.— " the great flood of accusation con- 
tinuing certainly for three minutes, and ending with, " yea, 
that is what I say, sir ! " 

"That is strong language, su'!" said the other, BtJll 
calm, and h pl f smiling. 
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"Sir!" ftgain exclaimed the other, "Tom Jefferson I 

was the cause of my father losing fifty thousand dollarB, j 

through the embargo ! " I 

With these words he reseated himself, red in the face aa 1 

a turkey-cock, and with an air as if to say, that after that ] 

nothing could be said. A smile was on almost every j 

countenance in the railway carriage; aud when Tom J 

Jefferson's enemy almost immediately after took his I 

departure, the thin gentleman turned to me, saying in his 1 

good-tempered calm way, — | 

" That settles it ! Jefferson was certainly a bad man. I 

But in any case he was a patriot." I 

A hundred young men, soldiers from Charleston, tra- I 

veiled by this train, on a visit to the Georgia militia in I 

Magon. They were handsome, pleasant -looking, merry I 

young fellows, who got out at every station to refresh 1 

themselves, and then hurried in again. I 

A couple of so-called Indian mounds, that is ancient | 

burial hills of tlie Indians, and which resemble our J 

Bepuleliral mounds, excepting tliat they are larger and i 

flatter at the top, and in which arms and weapons are I 

found, were the only remarkable things we saw on I 

the way. I 

At sunset we reached Maqon. The country had now J 

assumed another character; we saw verdant hills and 1 

valleys, and beautiful white country houses shining out I 

upon the bills amid their gardens. I 

On all hands lay lofty trees ; we drove over a couple of 1 

small rivers, with choeolate-hued water, and wooded banks ; 1 

the city lay, as it were, imbedded in wood. It looked 1 

young and romantic, half concealed in the valley, and half I 

stretching itself out on the open liills. It took mj fancy ; I 

I was glad to be there, and had besides a certain pleasure I 
in finding myself here alone and unknown, and able to 
live at an inn. I engaged a room at the hotel, 
"Washington House," where 1 loxiivi. a. xeniai&si^^v^ 
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handsome and kind landlady; had the pleasure of washing 
off the dust, putting on fresh linen, and diinldng a glass 
of excellent nulk, and then to be still, and contemplate 
tlie life and movement in the market-place, the largest in 
the city, and near to which the hotel stood. 

Five and twenty years ago the ground on which the i 
city stood, and the whole region around, was Indian I 
territory and Indian bunting- ground. Where those wild j 
dances were danced, and their wigwams stood, now stands ' 
Ma^on, with six thousand inhabitants, and shops and j 
workshops, hotels and houses, and an annually increasing j 
population ; and in the middle of its great market stands i 
Canova's Hebe in a fountain, dispensing water. The I 
young militia of Carolina and Georgia paraded the streets 
and the market-place this evening by moonlight. AH \ 
the windows were open, and the negro people poured 
out of the houses to see the young men march past witb 
their music. 

I was up early the next morning, because it was 
glorious ; the world looked young and fresh as morning, ' 
and I myself felt as fresh as it. I went out on a voyage 
of discovery with merely a couple of bananas in my old 
man (you know that I give ray ti'avelling-bag that 
appellation). All was as yet still in the city ; every- 
tliing looked fresh and new. I had a foretaste of the 
young life of the west. The pale crescent moon sank 
slowly amid a violet -tinted mist, which wrapped the 
horizon in the west, but a heaven of the most beaatifal 
blue was above me. Trees and grass glittered with dew 
in the rising sunlight. I walked along streets planted 
with trees, and, leaving the city, found myself upon s 
broad high road, on each side of which lay a dense, darit 
forest. I walked on ; all was hushed and silent, but my 
heart sang. That which I bad wished for, and longed 
for (hrough the whole of my youth ; that which I seemed 
to myself to be more excludei i£Q\si 'iiiaa. ■(iai.^*Cuasi%%Aaifc^t 
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I living acquaintance with the manifold forms of life, had 

) now become mine, had become bo in an unusual degree. 

' Did I not now wander free — free as few could be, in the 

' great, free, new world, free to see and to become 

. acquainted with whatever I chose ? Was I not free and 

' unfettered as a bird ? My soul had wings, and the whole 

I world was mine ! Precisely because I am so alone, that 

I go so solitarily, relying on God's providence, through 

, the great wide world, and become associate with it, — 

precisely this it is which gives me such an unspeakable 

feeling of vigour and joy ; and that I do not positively 

know whither I would go, or what I would do during my 

solitary wanderings ; this makes nie ever ready to set out 

on my journeys of discovery, and everything within me be 

BO particularly new and invigorating. 

I was not, however, on this occasion, wholly without aQ 
object ; I knew that at some distance from Ma^on there 
was a beautiful new cemetery, called Rose-hill Cemetery, 
and I was now bent upon finding it. In the meantime as 
the road which I had taken seemed to lead down to the 
quiet sea, I determined to make inquiries after Rose-hill 
at a dweUing which I saw upon a height not far from the 
Toad. It was one of those white, well-built, and comfort- 
able frame-houses which one so often sees in the rural 
districts of America. I knocked at the door, and it was 
opened, but by a person who almost shocked me ; it waa 
a young lady, tolerably handsome, but with an appearance 
' of such a horridly bad temper that — it quite troubled me. 
She looked thoroughly annoyed and worn out, and bade 
me, crossly enough, to go as far as the road went, or till 
it parted. I went, almost astonished on so beautiful ft 
morning, amid such beautiful, youthftJly fresh scenes, to 
meet with so perfectly inharmonious a human temper. 
Ah ! human feelings, dispositions, and tempers are every- 
where the same, and can eveiywhere einbitte,!: \ife-, ^ 
I ererp new paradise can close the gateft cA -^mttKBift. ^"^^ 
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sad impressions could not long remain in my mind 
this morning. I advanced onward along the high road 
which now ascended a hill. On the top of this hill I 
could look around me I thought. Arrived here, I saw ftii 
iron gate on my right hand, which led into a beautiful, 
well-kept park, I opened the gate without any diflEicullj, 
and was soon in a very beautiful park, the ground of 
which was undulating, through which wound roads and 
foot-paths, with lofty trees and groves on all hands, and 
beds of flowering, fragrant shrubs and plants. It was 
some time before I could see a single monument, before I 
discovered that I really was in the place consecrated to 
death, and that my Utile travelling-fairy had faithfully 
conducted me to my goal, Rose Cemetery. 

WandRnng on through the silent sohtary park I came to 
the banks of a river wliich ran in gentle windings between 
banks as beautiful, and as youthfully verdant as we, in our 
youth, imagine the Elysian fields. On my side of the 
river I beheld white marble monuments glancing forth 
from amid the trees, speaking of the city of the dead. 
Tall trees here and there, bent over the water. Large, 
splendid butterflies, the names of which I did not know, 
flew softly with fluttering wings backwards and forwards 
over the stream, from one bank to the other. I thought 
of the words : — 



" And lie showed m 



)r of living water," &c. 



And the whole scene was to me, at the same time, a 
hving symbol of the most beautiful presentiments of the 
human race regarding the mystery of death. Here was 
the city of the dead, and here, beside it, living water 
poming from invisible fountains, whispering in the flelda 
of death, of life and the resurrection; here were trees, 
that glorious Ufe of nature, beaiing abundant fruit, and 
the leaves of which serve for the "heahngof the heathen;" 
there, on the other shore, weie 1iie ^eisJa qI *ii& NJ 
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where no weariness and no woe shall ever enter ; where 
none that are accursed shall come any more, where the 
light of God's countenance enhghtens all ; and the hutter- 
flies represented the souls which, now released from 
earthly entlirnlnient, are borne by their wings from the 
one shore to tlie other, to sip all the flowers of tlie field ! 

I seated myself on a piece of rock which shot out into 
tlie river in a convenient ledge-like form, and beside 
which grew some beautiful wild flowers. And here I 
inhaled deep draughts of the elixir of life, which both 
nature and the spirit presented to me. More glorious 
refreshment could not have been offered to a wanderer. 
And much such have I received, and shall yet enjoy 
during my pilgrimage. 

I have often thought that it would be well if running ' 
water could be included or introduced into large ceme- 
teries, the resting-places of the dead, as a symbol at once 
beautiful and appropriate. Here, for the first time, have 
I seen my idea carried out. The river in this cemetery 
is Oemulgee, an Indian word for the beautiful. It is of 
that warm red tinge, like English sepia, or chocolate 
mixed with milt, which is said to be peculiar to nearly all 
the rivers of the south, from the Rio Colorado, in New 
Mexico, to the Savannah, and the Pee-Dee, and others, in 
the east, and is said to he caused by the reddish sandy 
soil peculiar to the Southern States. This tuit of water 
produces a remarkably beautiful eflfect in contrast with 
the rich, bright green vegetation of the banks, Ocmulgea i 
is, besides, a rapid and abundant river, and is in all I 
respects deserving of its name. 

As my spirit had not by any means failed of its object, ^ 
I began to think of my body and my bananas, on which I j 
made a splendid breakfast. I have become very fond of I 
this fruit, which is very beneficial to me. I can eat it at 
any time of the day, and always find that it agrees vivAi. 
, me. I fancy that I could live on it ajiii. \ii'4a.6. aJisstift-, 



(N.B. Swedish clap-bread. I miss that here.) A Kttle 
lizard, which seemed to study me very profoundly, wat i 
m; companioD on the rock, aud turned its httle head thiaj 
way and that, with its glimmeriDg bhtck eyes always liveted I 
upon me. Neither man nor human dwelling were within 
sight. It was a scene of the profoundest soUtude. 

This beautiful morning was the Ist of May. I wonder 
what sort of morning it was in the pai-k at Stockholml 

I would willingly have spent a day in Ma^on and itB 
beautiful neighbourhood ; but when I returned to my 
hotel, I was met by an agreeable and resi»ectable gentle- 
man, who was going to tlie seminary at Montpellier, to 
fetch his daughter thence, and wlio in\ited me to accom- 
pany him. As I did not know whether Bishop Eliott i 
was awiu'e of the day on which I might be expected at 
Matron, and as I wished, hesides this, to spare him the 
trouble of sending for me, there being neither railroad 
nor public conveyance to Montpellier, and as the polite 
gentleman seemed to be very agreeable; I gratefallji 
accepted his offer, begged the hostess of the hotel to 
take charge of my portmanteau, and soon was seated most I 
excellently in a large, comfortable, and spacious covered I 
carriage, beside my kind conductor. We had not, how- 
ever, driven a couple of hours when we mot a dnsty ; 
travelling carriage, Viitliin. wliich was Professor Shertu, ■ 
whom I had met at Mr. Emerson's, at Concord, and v 
was now a teacher at the seminary in Montpellier, II : 
was the carriage to fetch me to the Ehotts'. I therefoB i 
returned with him to Ma<;on, where the horses rested, and : 
Sherhe refreshed himself after the fatiguing morning's 
journey. The after part of the day we spent iu great heit 
on the journey to Montpellier, along roads of which yoflj 
would say, " ga n'a pas de nom ! " and the descriptioi 
which is wearisome — I continually believed we should bs i 
upaet — and over bridges which looked like fabrics simply ' 
designed to help fUe cairiaga Kai fti.« ^^o-aXs ^q-*™. uito[ s 
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the rivers over wliich they were scrambled together — built 
I cannot say. We seemed to be in a wild and newly- 
inclosed country. At Bishop Eliott's lovely country seat 
all was again cultivated and beautiful — a continuation of 
the romantic and luxurious district around Maijon ; and 
in the bishop liimself I became acquainted with one of 
the most beautiful examples of that old cavalier race 
which gives tone and stamp to the nobler hfe of the 
Southern States. Personal beauty and dignity, and the 
moat agreeable manners, were in this instance ennobled 
by great Christian earnestness. 

Bishop E. is said to have been in his youth a great 
lover of social hfe, of dancing, and ladies' society, and to 
have been a great favourite in the gay world. His con- 
version to religious earnestness, is said to have been 
rapid and decided. He is now known as one of the moat 
pre-eminently religious men in the country ; and his . 
kindness and amiabihty win all hearts. Mine he also 
I won ; but of that by and by. 

On the evening of my anivaJ I sate with him and hia > 
family on the piazza in front of his house, and saw 
the fireflies shining in the air, among the trees and on 
the gi'ass everywhere in the park. These little insects 
produce an effect which deUghts me during the dark 
evenings and nights here. They are small beetles, some- 
what larger, and certainly longer, than our wood-louse, 
and they emit as they fly along a bright hght, quickly 
shining out and tlien again extinguished, like a lightning- 
flash, but soon renewing itself again. It is a phosphoric 
light, and presents an incessant display of fireworks in 
tlie air and on the earth at this season. If these Httle 
creatures are injured, nay even trampled upon, as I have | 
seen happen by accident, they still give out light, and 
shine beautifully as long as there is any life left in them. I 
Their light is never utterly extinguished but with their life* 
and even outlives that a good hour. 
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The bishop's wife is an ngreeable lady, lively and JnteUlicfi 
lectual, and truly musical, playing oq the piano as the bill the 
sings, and who seems to have inherited from her Indiu^Jjg 
foster-mother an unusual degree of acuteness and pwjabl 
fection of organisation. Her husband often jokes heroijij, | 
this subject. The family consists of several pret^Iw 
children, among which " the outlaw," the youngest sOfl fr^.j 
a lovely, good, httle lad, who leapt about unrestraineS im. 
without shoes and stockings, was my especial favourite, con 

The family state of mind was not at this momenl p^Q 
cheerful, from various causes, and the good bishop WH ,ci^ 
evidently depressed. How agreeable he was, nevertheless, anc 
during the few hours which he was able to devote la ]un 
social intercourse and conversation ! In liim I found nni 
much of the Emersonian truth and beauty of mind, botii am 
in expression and manner, without any of his critic^ litt 
severity, and permeated by the spirit of Christian love il pj,f 
by a delicious summer air. He is one of those rare ma f^^ 
of tlie south who can see, witli a clear and unprejudicsi ]^„- 
glance, the institution of slavery on its dark aspect. H( gg^ 
beUeves in its ultimate eradication witliin the United - 
States, and considers that this will be effected Ij am 
Christianity, fa,^ 

" Already," said he, "is Christianity labouring to elentl l,: 
the being of the negro population, and from year to yoS (tJi 
their condition improves, both spiritually and physicallji ntl 
they will soon be our equals as regards morals, and whea p]., 
they become our equals, they can no longer be our slaves rei 
The next step will be for them to receive wages U it^ 
servants; and I know several persona who are alrea^ pr 
treating their slaves as such," lu 

This conversation deUgbted me, for I am convinced 
that Eliott's views on this subject are correct. ^ 

The school examination was already nearly over, and * J] 
great number of the young girls, tie flowers of tltf re 
Southern States, had left,. StiXV 1 &a.-w ^.-^wrt. Q-f tkem, andj 
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Brd their compositions in prose and verse. Nearly &11 
B teachers were from the XortJiem States ; mostly from 
jftr England, and mostly also youDg, pretty, and agree- ' 
le prls. All were assembled at the house of the bishop 
the evening of the concluding day of the examination, 
vas not well that day, partly from the heat, and partly 
&om the fear I have of company, and the duties which it 
Emposes upon me ; but in the midst of the beat and the 
company I was roused by my Scandina\'ian spirit, and 
proposed the game of " lend me your fire-stick," into 
Vehich all the, hitherto stiff, yoong girls entered merrily, 
iULd there was a deal of laughter, and the good bishop 
himself became so amused that he laughed heartily; 
Knd when we rested from that game, he himself began 
Another — a quiet and intellectual game, in which his clever 
little wife distinguished herself, as did he also. Thus 
f>ii5sed the evening, anud games and memmeut, and I 
forgot the heat and weariness and indisposition, and went 
bghtly and cheerfully to rest, glad in particular that I had 
seen the good bishop cheerfuL 

The next morning I was to set o£f with Bishop Ehott, 
cmd two of the young ^Is. We assembled, the bishops 
femily and I, to morning prayers. But how deeply was 
1 affected this morning, when after the customary prayers 
(the bishop and we all, as usual, kneeling), I heard him 
utter for the stranger who was now visiting in his family, a 
jtrayer as warm, as beautiful, as appropriate, as if he had | 
Vead the depths of my heart and knew its secret combats, 
■Jts strivings, its object,^ — ^my own soul's inmost infinite 
grayer. I could merely, with tears in my eyes, press his 
liand between mine. 

Accompanied by him and the two young ladies, I fomid 
myself ouce more on the paths of the wilderness between 
Montpellier and Mai;on, where I was received under the 
Toof of his curate, young Sir. S., and his baalaOTae -s-sosi^ 
wife; for the bishop would not pemal me \J3 le'caxvi. ^» 
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the hotel, which I greatly wished to do. I have had, 
however, beneath the young oak& near the curate's house, 
a couversatioQ with him on the trials which the Christiao 
may experience under ordinary circumstances, in tie 
everjday world, which I shall never foi^et, becanse muolt 
tiiat had occurred in my ovm soul had occurred also iDi 
his; and I saw in hira a. cross-bearer — hot one greater 
and more patient than most. On the following day, 
which was Sunday, he preached in the Episcopal church 
of Ma<;on, a small but handsome building, in which sonu 
ithful communicants were to receive the Lord's Supper 
the first time, Eliott'a sermon had reference to the 
occasion ; he was about to consecrate them to the 
Christian faith, its duties, trials, and greatness; to the 
crown of thorns and the crown of glory; an excellent 
sermon, full of truth, in the admonition to the life both 
human and divine. Not brilliant and dazzling, not 
merely half true aphorisms ; but the pui'est light, shining 
because it was pure and pei-fect, and because it con- i 
tained the whole truth. ] 

After divine service I took leave of the noble bishop, 1 
glad to have become acquainted with him, and in himi I 
Christian gentleman. 1 hope to see Lim agaia s 
ibably in the west, whither he goes this autumn, to* ( 
assembly of the elergj-. He has now lately returnd b 
an official journey to Florida, up the beautiful rivO i 
St. John, and speaks of the exuberance of natui-al life (fl v 
shores, the beauty of its flowers and birds, so that ] l< 
e a great desii'e to go there. I pai'ted from £liott li 
grieving that human sorrow should thus depress bo goo3 h 
,eo noble, and so amiable a man. d 

If you wisli to see upon what spot of all the ^obl i 
I am now to be found, you must look into the very middt i 
of the American State of Georgia, where is a small toiri 1: 
by the name of Mai;on ; and near to it a pretty villagl r 
<j/ country houses and, gasiena, ts^iai. "Smwi^iiii^." 
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one of the prettiest of which I may be found with the 
amiable and highly esteemed family of a banker, named 
M., who came np to me in the church, after divine Bervic* 
at Magon, and invited me to his house. 

EveiTwhere throughout this country, in the soutii as 
well as in the north of the United States, do I meet with 
the same cordiality, the same incomparable hospitality. 
And my httle travelling fairy goes everywhere with me, 
and makes everything happen for the best; and ehould 
anything go contrary, I consider that is for the best also, 
and doubt not but it is so, or will be. The morning aftw 
to-morrow I intend retmniDg to Savannah ; I cannot now 
extend my journey farther west, into Alabama, as I 
wished to do, on account of the heat of the season. I must 
contrive to reach Washington before I am melted. 

The 8th. — When do I think of going home, my Agatha? 
"Whenever you and mamma wish it — next month, next 
week, in the morning ! My own wishes, it is hTie, hav« 
been for some time a little expansive ; but they can be 
restrained. I have, however, wished to remain in this 
hemisphere through another winter, that I might see certain 
ins of it and certaLu things which otherwise I cannot 
and thus obtain a glimpse of the tropical glory in 
I wish to leave certain impressions time to 
rstare; certain old ones time to fall off under the i 
influence of the New World. The indisposition under | 
which I suffered last winter has deprived me of at ( 
least three months, for during that time I was merely ! 
half alive, often merely in a state of suffering. But as I 1 
have said, my child, this is a floating wish ready to he 1 
done away with on the least call from home ; and in 
that case we shall see each other next autumn. No 
feeling of inward necessilg like that which bade me come ' 
hither, bids me now remain here over the winter. And 
my wish to stay here will, on the first earnest call of my 
beloved ones, dissolve into that of returning to them ; and \ 
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I shall in that case cooidileF it as for the best. Mere^ 

one wcvd from you and munma, uid I hasten home 

to 70a! 



LETTER XV. 



XxpiM, VmrtLLm, Jfojr SO. 

Mr BELOVED Majim.v, — It grieves me much to know tlat 
jaa and Agatha have had a more tlian usually tryiaf 
winter. Thank God, however, that it is now past, 
that the aonny side of the year is come with its m<sre 
cheerfiJ prospects. The baths of Marstand will ia 
Agatha good ; but we shall never see our poor little Mend 
strong ! With regard to the wish which I have no* 
expressed to Agatlia, I can merely here repeat that it 
will not be difficult ; and that I am ready to yield it to 
another from my beloved oDes at home. 

How well and happy I am among the kind people i 
this hospitable country, which has become to me like 
vast home, mamma has already seen in my letters. I { 
from home to home in America, and am everywhere 
received and treated like a child of the house, 
the excellent effect of this, as regards the health both d 
soul and body, it affords me an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the domestic life and the homes of the 
New World — with the innermost life of this hemisphera 
in a manner which scarcely any other traveller era 
enjoyed, and which is of the highest consequence to 
because it is precisely that which I wished to beconU 
familiar with here. But I had scarcely any idea of tiit 
degree in wliich the kindness and the hospitality of tLi! 
people would respond to this wish. Each family, if it ii 
in anything like easy circumstances, inhabits an entire 
house ; and has besides, generally, a little garden, or at sll 
events a grass plot. T\ie "iiouse Wa ooa ox X-^a -^^ 
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I on the ground floor, besides «ating-room, kitclien, &c. 
I AE the chambers are in the upper stories, and there are 
always one or two ( sometime b more) guest-chambers. 
■ The guest-chamber, in an American house in the city, is 
the same thing as for us, in Sweden, to have a guest- 
chamber iu our country-houses. Every house here, whether 
in town or eountiy, must have its room in which to lodge 
the stranger. And now if a stranger comes hither fi-om 
a foreign land, quite alone, and not very large either, 
it is not a very difficult thing to lodge her in the guest- 
chamber; and in this way the whole country is one 
great home, with guest-chambers for mamma's daughter. I 
Finding there tlie comforts of my own home, finding there 
motherly mistresses of famihes ; sisters and brothers with 
whom I have lived and conversed, and hve and converse 
as openly and familiarly as with my own family — all this 
has made me feel that the kingdom of heaven is not after 
all so far from eartli, at least not from the homes of earth ; 
else otherwise how should one be able to keep up an 
intercourse with peoiile altogether strangers, as uiire- 
sei'vedly and as delightfully as one could with the angels 
of God? 

I am thus now writing to you from a good, beautiful, 
and happy home, which comprises three generations, old 
Mr. M. and his wife, still handsome and active: their 
only son, a highly esteemed banker of Ma9on, and hie 
gentle and motherly wife and their children. Tlie whole 
faiuily is remarkably cordial, earnest and pious, as I often 
find famihes in this eountiy to be, and in the practice of 
morning and evening devotion, which I like much, although 
I sometimes think that the prayers are too long. The two 
eldest daughters are handsome, sweet young girls, and 
sing better than ladies generaDy do in this countiy. A ' 
quiet sorrow broods over the famUy from the late decease 
of a dearly beloved daughter and sister, whose loss aeema ^ 
€9pecia}ly to weigh upon the motliex'%^eiX\» 




I am living here in the midst of a large gardeo, in 
wluch are many rare plants, aiid I hear the hundred' 
touguc-d American mockiug biid every niomiug singin 
before ray window. It is very agreeable to heai', but mon 
singular than charming, and not to compare with our laiii 
and nightingales, any more than the singing voices 
ai-e to be compared with those of Sweden. Every lanJ 
has its own. 

There -are various featiires of family life here whielil 
wish were more general with us. To these belong 
family worship morning and evening and the simple pray« 
with which the meal is generally sanctified by the father 
or mother of the family, " O God, bless these Thy gifts tD 
our profit, and us to Thy service !" 

"With ua it is usually the youngest child of the fomilj 
that says grace before meals if it is said aloud ; and tJiis 
also is beautiful, excepting that in this way it seldom hat. 
or can have the true spirit given to it. Most frequentlj, 
however, our form of grace is a silent inclination of th« 
body, but the thought is of nothing but the meal before 
as. On the conti-ary, I like better our usages at table thu 
in this country. With us people can enjoy the pleasure! 
of conversation, and they need not think about the dishes, 
except in so far era enjoying them goes. Everytliing, with 
us, is done silently and in due order by the attendants. 
At a glance from the hostess you are offered a second 
supply, but this also silently ; the dishes come round ta 
the guests, each in his turn, and after that people are not 
troubled with them. Here it is not so. Here there SB 
an incessant asking and inviting, so that what with aakioj 
and inviting, and selecting and answering, there is reallj 
no time for the enjoyment of the meal, much less of 
conversation. Neither is one able to help oneself; bat 
the host or hostess, or aimt or uncle, or some otha 
polite person, or it may be the servants, which here in 
the south are always negi:oea,\i^\^ ^«i\)., 'osA '^a-vi, i^hloa 
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^et just what you wisli for, or as much or &s little as you I 

■want, and not ou tliat part of the plate where you wish to 1 

liave it. You are asked, for example — 1 

" Will you liave tutter ? " I 

" Yes, I thank you." I 

And with that comes a piece of butter on the edge a£ I 

«the plate, on which the annoying thought always suggests I 

iitself, that it is certainly exactly where the servant put his I 

thumb. Then it goes on : — I 

" Will you taJie fish or meat ? Chicten or tui'key ? " | 

" Chicken, if you please." I 

" Have you any choice ? The breast, or a wiug ? " I 

Then comes, " Will you have pickles ? " I 

" No, I thank you." I 

A pause and calm ensues for two minutes. But theaj 

Bomeboily on your left discovers that you have no pickles; ■ 

■and pickles come to you from the left. " May I help you 1 

-to pickles ? '■ I 

" No, I thank you." I 

After a few minutes more somebody on ,the right sees 1 

that you have no pickles, and hastens to offer you the I 

"bottle, " Will you not take pickles ? " 1 

" No, I thank you." I 

You tlien begin an interesting conversation with your 1 

3iext neighbour ; and, just as you are about to ask somft 1 

^question of importance, a person opposite you observes that I 

you are not eating pickles, and the pickle-bottle comes to j 

you across the table, and you are called upon to say once I 

anore in self-justification — I 

"No, I thank you; not any," — and continue your ] 

conversation. J 

But again, at the moment you are waiting for some reply, I 

interesting to you, comes the servant, perhaps the very M 

test daddy in the whole black world, and shoots the 1 

pickle -bottle in between you and your conversible neigh- I 

tour, and with horror you again belioVi \i\(^fta fi^^Sc^ ^J 
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be put upon your plat«, so that in tbe end ycm fin th 
yourself fjuite overcome by the pickle persecution. su 

TbiiH goes on tbe meal; one incessant bustle of serroij ua 
which t&kes from you all enjoyment of tbe food. I lun pa 
at last a regular palpitation of tbe beart from disqajj ^h 
and impatience ; but that is in great measure my on an 
fault — the fault of my weakness, though something nai tli. 
be allowed to the fault of the custom here, which is Ml es 
quite in harmony with the higher pleasures of sodd m- 
intercourse. This custom however did not originateii du 
litis country. It belongs to England, and must be jii so 
down to the account of England. Our mode of tati^ gi 
our meals and our customs at table are more like thoS ac 
of France; and for this I commend us. In one pai vc 
ticiUar, however, it seems to me that tbe homes of th fr 
new world excel those of all other countries, exceptin tu 
of England, with which they have a close connection, an iii 
that is in cleanliness. Our very best homes in Swedel 
are in tliis respect seldom so admirahle as is usually thi 
case here. For all here is kept neat and clean, from thf 
hed-rooms to the kitchen, and the servants have the sauu pi 
smartness and neatness of attire, the same suavity of 
manner as* the lady and daughters of the house. 
American liouae and home is in many respects tlie ides 
of a home, if I except the apparatus for warming thei 
houses in the Northern States. Everything is to be ioiav 
there wliich can make existence fresh, and comfortable 
and agreeable, from the bath-room to the little garden, ii 
the town as well as in the country, with its trees, even 
they be but few, its beautifiil grass-plot and plants, whid 
are frequently trained on treUises on the walls, wbens I 
their Bowers, wafted by the wind, diffuse their fragrauM 1. 
through the windows. And if here the mistress of Uu 
house, especially in tbe south, has lighter domestic care 
than our ladies, as regards housekeeping (for fresh mesi t 
and vegetables may be Wd everj ^a.-^ «Si bS. ■s.iajaKiai 
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ftliis country, where the year may be reckoned by 
summers, uot by winters, as with us, and which compels ' 
f«i9 to dry and salt and lay in. stores during the living 
itJoi'tion of the year, in preparation for the dead), yet has 
fehe much to look after and to provide for, so that house 
'tEtnd home may be supplied with, not merely the material 
things, but with those that shall beautify it, and this more 
tespeeially in the Southern States where all the domestics 
Isere of the negro race, which ia by natui'e careless and , 
kdeficient in neatness. I admire what I saw of the 
Iteouthern ladies and mistresses of families. The young 
llgirls, on the contrary, I should like to see a little more 
hoctive in the house, and more helpful to their mothers in 
["various ways. But it is not the custom ; and the parents, I 
Cfcom mistaken kindness, seem not to wish their daughters 
fcto do anything except amuse themselves, and enjoy liberty 
l»,nd life as much as possible. I believe that they would 
"he happier if they made themselves more useful. The , 
tfamily relationship between parents and children seems ' 
"to me particularly beautiful, especially as regards the i 
parents towards the children. The beautiful, maternal 
finstinct is inborn in the American women, at least in all 
i«ts fervent, heart-felt sentiment ; and better, more affec* 
fconate, family -fathers than the men of America I have 
TBeen nowhere in the world. They have in pai'ticular a 
fcharming weakness for — daughters. And God bless them 
ibr it ! I hope the daughters may know how to return it 
'twith interest. 

1 Now must I bid mamma adieu, as I am going out with 
ttbe family here to visit some ancient Indian graves; 
lElndian mounds as they are called. They ai'e a sort of 
■fcarrows, now overgi'own with trees, and are the sole 
memorials which remain here of the original inhabitants 
cf the country, with the exception of the names which , 
■tliey gave to rivers and mountains, and which, for the 
nnost part, are still retained. Tlieae i\asQ.e& s»x^ is^^i^'^^iStv 
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lAd m geoenUj ■iIiiBiim b aa^ti. It ia 
IhamtmtmtfjeantntKAeimliaJitm taOcs in G«a^ 

tiH7 wwe unifiniJ to LesTO their bate.tlwtr ^uUl 
bcartka, tkeir gnfc*, ind were dmcn ■«r. n 
■nd eUldm, M • deftaeekM btsd. ttie «ir was filled nfi 
dnir «X7 of hwrntirion ! Sow no ladbgw sic to be iM 
Willi in Oeocgu or Carolhw, *lin«i^ m AIaImibs, <i> 
fvtli«*t «bUe vert, may still be foimd tribes of Cboela 
•nd Chickiuai ladiuks. lirelf pic-Bics sre dot held a 
tbese kociciit TnrlJitn motmds. 

I bare tor two oi^ta io snccesston drenmed mod 
linugl]' that mamnift was here — was crane to America 1) 
Me me. I was very ^ad of it, bnt at the ^ame tiiiit 
noch Hitrprised, because Agntba was sot with her, aod 
iboaghl in ray dream, it is impossible that 
could leave Agatha alone ; " it must be a dream ! " And 
ft dream, and a foohsh dream it was, certainly, my sweet 
nuuiiina, but I should be very glad that one part of il 
were time, namely, that I saw you looking so well slid 
so happy. If I could only see that, then would I hafl 
tlie joy of embracing mamma, not in sleep and 
drcnin, but in wakeful reality ! 

To-morrow I set off for Savannah. 

Savannah, May lli/i.— And here I now am, swei ir 
muniRH, after an affectionate parting &om the amiabl fc 
family in Viiieville, whom I was sorry to leave, I g6 c< 
rid of a head-acbe, as soon as possible, last evenin; n 
after the fatiguing day's journey by railway, in the het b 
of the sun, the smoke and the steam, during which m 
little basket of bananas was my only comfort and suppoil p 
Jjoiig live the banana ! 

To-day I have received visits and flowers — among Hu ^ 
latter a magnolia graudiilorft, a magnificent flower, 
uobie tt3 it is beautiful, a dtiM. ol -gtuajK^i. "i^^ 
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mong the former one from a piquant young lady, who was 
herself married at fourteen years of agfe — she is now only 
peventeen, but looks aa if she were twenty — and who will 
jparry me oif this afternoon on. a promenade to Bona- 
p^entura — some romantic spot. Her dark romantic eyea 
liave something quite interesting in them. 

I Later. — I have had a visit &om the greatest 

Autograph collector in the world, Mr. T., who kindly 
Invited me to his house and home at Sayannah ! and 
here comes now my Swiss professor, and will talk to 
tue of poetry and religion, and the spirit of things; 
iLnd now it is dinner-time and I must think about my 
body, and therefore I must make an end of all. But 
Brst a kiss — -on the paper and in spirit to my beloved ! 



LETTER XVI. 



Satannab, May Hlh, ISdO, 
" The greatest autograph-collector in the world " is 
ttlso the most friendly, the best-hearted man in the world, 
bnd 30 kind to me that I shall always think of him 
with gratitude. His collection of autographs is the 
Erst which I have ever been able to examine with 
Interest and respect. Not because it occupies many 
R)lio3 and has a whole room appropriated to it, and 
Eould not be fully examined in leas than six or seven 
iQionths, which certainly might inspire respect ; but 
because a portrait is appended to the handwriting of 
each distinguished person, mostly an excellent copper- 
plate engraving, together witli some letter or interesting 
document belonging to the history of that incUvidual. 
All this gives to the autograph collection of Mr. T. a 
teal historical or biographical uiterest. 

His house is one of those a)uieiQ.Q]:i^, u^ssal^a ci&a&J 
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which I described in my former letter. His kind, litlll re^ 
wife, two yonnger sons, and the young wife of the elda mr 
son, constitute the family ; a quiet, kind, hospitable familj ob; 
over which death however has lately cast its shadow. Hen m; 
too the mothers have sorrowed most; and here sorrow tw 
mothers— the elder, her eldest, grown-up son; theyoongfl S'Sf 
her httle hoy, hoth lately deceased ! 

Savannah is the most charming of cities, and remind! 
me of "the maiden in the greenwood." It is, even mort 
than Charleston, an assemblage of villas which have coici 
together for company. In each quarter is a green market 
place surrounded with magniliceut, lofty trees ; and in tk 
centre of each verdant market-place leaps up a living fomi' 
tain, a spring of fresh water gushing forth, shining in tlie 
sun and keeping the green sward moist and cool. Savamtah 
might he called the city of the gushing springs ; then 
cannot be, in the whole world, a more beautiful city thui 
Savannah! Now, however, it is too wai'm; tliere is too 
much sand and too little water. But I like Savannah. 
I find here a. more vigorous spiritual life, a more frei 
and unprejudiced looking at things and cu-cum stances, 
in particular at the great question of slavery, than in 
Charleston, and I have here become acquainted with some 
excellent, true people — l»eople who will look the question 
directly and fairly in the face; who, themselves slavfl' 
holders from the more remote times, are yet labouring fd 
the instruction of the slave, for emancipation and fra 
colonisation. Ah, Agatha ! I have felt on this occasion 
like a weary and thirsty wanderer of the desert, who h» 
arrived, all at once, at a verdant oasis where palms waf 
and fresh waters spring forth, and I have watered witl 
tears of joy the flowers of freedom on the soil c 
slavery. For I suffered greatly at fii'st in societj, 
from the endeavours of many people to thrust upon m 
their contracted views, and from a want of honesty, if not 
in the intention, yet in the -gomi oi -sis-fl t£.citii.-«\ajJa.' 
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ied slavery. One evening, however, when I was 

than usually annoyed and quite disconcerted by the 

nations of the people who came to see me, I found 

deliverance, 

1 1 must give the history in the form which it has 

led in my memory. 

DIFFERENT IMPRESSIONS, 

I was in company 
With men and women, 
And heard small talk 
Of Uttle things. 
Of poor pursuits, 
And narrow feelings, 
And narrow views 
Of narrow minds. 
I rushed out 
To breathe more freely. 
To look on nature. 

The evening star 
Rose pure and bright. 
The western sky 
Was flushed with light, 
The crescent moon 
Shone sweetly down 
Amid the shadows 
Of the town. 
Where whispering trees 
And fragrant flowers 
Stood hushed in silent 
Fragrant bowers. 
All was romance. 
All loveliness, 
Wrapped in a trance 
Of mystic bliss. 
I looked on 
In bitterness, 
And sighed and asked, 
Why the great Lord 
Made such rich beauty 
For such a race 
Of little men ^ 



I was in company 
With men and women \ 
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I heard notde talk 
Of noble things. 
Of luaulj duioga. 
And maoly euflcniDg, 

And man'* heart besting 
For all manUtid. 



Seemed □<!«' leea bright; 
The weateni aky 
Of paier light. 
All uMure'i be&ut; uid rt 
The realm of Pan- 
Retired at once, 
A ■hadon but to that of Man ! 
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^^^^ Since then my world here has changed, as well as nq wl 
feelingB, towards the southern life and people. My mental 
vision has hecome clear, so that I can perceive a noble 
South in the South, even as its own hills arise and eiuUl 
me to breathe across its plnin of sand, the invigorating 
atmosphere of the hills, and which will yet become to Ob 
people of the south that which Moses and Joseph were to 
the children of Israel. For when people speak of the 
slave race of the south, it is a mistake merely to imply the 
blacks. And it is also unjust to think of the people (J 
the Southern States as a population of slaves and slavB 
owners. Of a truth, there exists a fi'ee people even in Uie 
Southern slave states, who are silently labouring in t^ 
work of emancipation. And though they may be but I 
small number- — " doubt not, little flock, for it is yo* ' 
Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom 

It appears to me probable, from what I have seen aoJ 
heard, that Georgia, will become one of the leading poweu 
in this advancing work of emancipation. Georgia 
youngest of the first thirteen states of the Union, 
one of the most prominent in the work of American 
independence, and tlie spirit of freedom has been power 
iul here from the beginning. 
AH nations preserve traces o£ ^evc orv^a, miA. titsMM 
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•a certain stamp from the men and the circumstances which 
idetermiue the character of their youthful minds. This 
5s quite natural, ,\nd it is easy to see a cause for the 

more free and fresh spirit which prevails in Georgia if we 
Reflect upon the character of the first founder of the State, 

James Oglethorpe, and the colony which grew up under 

lis protection. 

I must tell you something about this man, whose history 
; have lately read, and of his work, because among so 

nuch which is here incomplete, halting, imperfect, from 

jrhich the eye turns away dissatisfied, it is a refreshment 
I fix it upon a human life which will stand the test, 

which pursued one great purpose from the commence- 

xient to the close of its working-day, laboured for it and 
fcrought it to a successful issue ; upon a man whose sole 
lobject in life was to liberate the captive, to make the 
jttinfortunate happy, and who, for this purpose, founded 
& state ! 

It is not much more than a hundred years since Jamea 
^glethorpe came to this comitry at the head of a little 
■}and of emigi-ants, and pitched liia tent upon the high 
^rround between the river Savannah and the sea, where 
ixiow stands tlie city of Savannah. He was an Enghsh- 
tman, and had spent a richly diversified life at the 
tlJniversity, in the army, and as a member of parUament. 
La man of heroic chai-acter, with a heart full of benevolence 
nnd energy, he was the first who sought to alleviate the 
pBufferings of debtors, which at that time were estreme in 
CEngland ; these unfortunate men being often immured in 
jj^rison for life on account of the smallest debt. As a 
ifcommissioner for the inspection of jails he obtained the 
|Kiberation of great numbers, and then sought out for 
Whem, as well as for persecuted Protestants, an asylum, a 
fliome of freedom in the free hmds of the New World, 
hwhere poverty should not be opprohium ■, 'skeie >ivift \viHS i 
Lu^gii ireely Borship God in its. own. -was. ; 
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It was not difficult for him to find in England men wb 
could take an interest in a grand aclierae for hump 
happiness. A society was organised for the carrying 
of Oglethorpe's plan, which became reahsed by a grant' 
from George II. of the land which lay between tb! 
Savannah and Alatamaha, from the head-springs of thoM 
rivers due west of the Pacific, and which was placed foi 
twenty one years under the guardianship of a corporation 
" in trust for the poor." The common seal of the corpori' 
tion bore on one side a group of sUk-worms at then 
labour, with the motto non sibi sed aliis — not for themselves 
but for others — thereby expressive of the disintereatei 
intention of the ori^atora, who would not receive for then 
labours any temporal advantage or emolument whatever. 
On the reverse side was represented the genius o! 
Georgia, with a cap of liberty on her head, a spear in tliB 
one hand, and a horn of plenty in the other. The reported 
wealth and beauty of this land of promise awoke the most 
hrilliant hopes for the futiare. 

Oglethorpe sailed from England in November, 173i 
with bis httle band of Eberated captives and oppressel 
Protestants, amounting in number to about one hundred 
and twenty persons, and after a voyage of fifty-seven dftjs 
reached Charleston. Immediately after his arrival in the 
New 'World, he proceeded up the Savannah river, and 
landed on a high bluff, which he at once selected as tin 
site of hia capital, and where Savannah now stands, it 
the distance of half a mile dwelt the Yamacraw tribe «f 
Indians, who with their chief Tomo-chichi at their heai 
sought alliance with the strangers. 

" Here is a little present," said the red men, stretchiiQ 
out before him a huffalo-hide, painted on the inner uA 
with an eagle's head and feathers. " The eagle's feathen 
are soft, and betoken love. The buffalo's hide is warm 
and betokens protection. Therefore love and protect oil 
little ifljnihes ! " 
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b Oglethorpe received with kindness these friendly 
['^emonatrations. 

It was on the first day of Pebruary when the little 
laiid of colonists pitched their tents on the banks of the ' 
aiver. Oglethorpe's tent stood beneath four tall pine 
I'trees, and for twelve months le had no other' shelter. 
3Iere in this beautiful region was tlie town of Savannah 
Jaid out, according as it stands at the present day, with , 
iSta regular streets and large square in each quarter of the ' 
-■town, whilst through the primeval woods a road i 
formed to the great garden by the river-side, which i 
i, Boon to become a nursery -ground for European fruits and I 
1 "the wonderful natural products of America. 

Such was the commencement of the commonwealth of ] 
|i Georgia, Tlie province became already in its infancy aa i 
n asylum for the oppressed and suffering, not only among j 
|,-the people of Great Britain, but of Europe itself. The 
[ fame of this asylum in the wddemess rang through ] 

Europe. The Moravian brethren, p^ecuted in their 
h, native land, received an invitation from England, of a free > 
Irpftssage to Georgia for them and for their children, 
{ provisions for a whole season, a grant of land to be held 1 
I free for ten years, with all the privileges and rights of i 
native Enghsh citizens, and the freedom to worship God I 
j, in their own way ; this invitation they joyfully accepted. 
. On the last day of October, in the year 1733, with their 
^ Bibles and hymn books, with their covered wagons, in which 
-■were conveyed their aged and their little children, and one 
■wagon containing their few worldly goods, the little 
Evangelical band set forth in the name of God, after 
I prayers and benedictions, on their long pilgrimage. They ^ 
Bailed up the stately Ehine between its vineyards and 
ruined castles, and thence, forth upon the great sea m 
-the depth of vrinter. ^Vhen they lost eight of land, and 
, "the majesty of ocean was revealed to them, they 1 
forth into a hymn of praise. When th.e aea. "Wfts c'sisa.'s 
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the Bun rose in its splendour, tliey sang " how beautiful Mi 
creation; how glorious the Creator!" When tiie wind'p 
was adverse they put up prayers, — ^when it changed, I ^ 
thanksgivings. When thej sailed smoothly with afavoui^'jj 
ing gale, they made holy covenants like Jacob of old ; when (j 
the stoi-m raged so that not a sail could be set, they lifted Ji, 
up their voices in prayer and sang amid the stoim, for le 
" to love the Lord Jesus gave great consolation." ^,| 

Thus arrived they at the shore of the New World. " 
Oglethorpe met them at Charleston and bade them wel- ^i 
come ; and five days afterwards the far wayfai'era pitched m 
their tents near Savannah. Their place of residence was 
to be yet farther up tlie country. Oglethorpe provided n, 
them with horses, and accompanied them through the 
wilderaess, through forest and morass. By the aid of ■■ 
Indian guides and blazed trees, they proceeded onward f^. 
till they had found a suitable spot for their settlement: (] 
it was on the hanks of a little stream, and they called it 
Ehenezer. There they built tlieir dwellings, and there ^ 
they resolved to erect a column in token of the providenc? g^ 
of God, which had brought them safely to the ends -ni f^ 
the earth. ^^ 

The same year was the town of Augusta founded, whicb (,, 
became a favourite place of resort for the Indian traders.i 
The fame of Oglethorpe extended through the wi]demeBaiL(, 
and in May came the chiefs of the eight tribes of tie ti^ 
Rluskhogees to make an alhance with him. Long King,, ^ 
the tall, old chief of the Oconas, was the spokesman fat ^ 
the eight. 

" The Great Spirit wh5ch dwells everywhere aronsj q^ 
lis," said he, " and who gave breath to all men, Jias sent 
the Englishmen to instruct us." He then bade then 
welcome to the country south of the Savannah, as well ai 
to the cultivation of such lands as their people had not 
ased ; and in token of the sincerity of his words, he laii 
eight bundles of buckakins b.1 flat feft^. o? Q^ethorpftl 
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Che chief of the Coweta tribe arose and said, " We are 
tome five -and -twenty days' journey to see you. I have 
lever desired to go down to Charleston, lest I should die 
>y the way : but when I heard that you were come, and 
ihat you are good men, I came down to you that I might 
lear good things." He then gave the European exiles 
eave to summon such of their kindred as loved them out 
>f the Creek towns, so that they might live together. 
' Recal," added he, " the Yaraassees, that they may he 
>uried at peace among their forefathers, and tliat they 
May see their graves before they die." 

.A Cherokee appeared among the English ; " Feax 
aothing," said Oglethoriie, " but speak freely." 

" I always speak freely," replied the mountain -chief. 
"Wherefore should I be afraid? I am now among 
&iends ; I feared not when I was among enemies." And 
the settlers and the Cherokees became friends. 

A Chocta-cliief, " Eed-Shoes," came the following year, 
and proposed to trade, " We come from a great distance," 
said he, " and we are a great nation. The French built 
Ebrts amongst us. We have long traded with them, but 
they are poor in goods ; we desire that a ti-ade may be 
opened between you and us." 

The good faith which Oglethorpe kept in his ti-ans- 
actions with the Indians, bis noble demeanour and 
beaiing, the sweetness of his temper, won for him the 
confidence of the lled-men. He was pleased witli their 
simple manners and customs, and endeavoui"ed to enlighten 
their minds, and to instruct them in the knowledge of 
ithat God whom they iguorantly -worshipped. 

Oglethorpe framed laws for Georgia; one of which fof- ^"^ 
bade the introduction of intoxicating liquors, another the 
Introduction of slavery. " Slavery," said Oglethorpe, "is 
contrary to the gospel, as well as to the fundamental law 
of England. We will not permit a law which allows 
Buch horrid crime." And when, latei:, -^otvuiM. o'i- "■&!». 



better class" of people endeavoured to introduce negroL 
slaves, Oglethorpe resolutely opposed it; declared thalF 
if slaves were introduced into Georgia, he would na . 

longer concern himself with the colony. He continued! t, 
stedfast, enforcing his determination by his almost arbi-| 
trary power, although many of the planters, in the belief .' 
that they could not successfully cultivate the land wifii 
white labourers, threatened to leave the colony. 

Oglethorpe continued with unabated activity to labom 
for the well-being and prosperity of Georgia, extendinj 
and securing its boundaries, establishing towns, and regu 
lating the common wealth.. He visited tlie Evangelicfi 
brethren at Ebenezer, laid out the streets for tlieir nei 
town, and praised their good management. Within a fen 
years tlie product of raw silk within this little colony hai 
increased to ten thousand pounds weight yearly, hesidi 
which indigo had become a staple article of ti'affic. In 
the most earnest manner these colonists opposed the use 
of negro-slaves, maintaining that the whites could, equaUj 
well, labour under the sun of Georgia. Their religioii 
imited them with each other ; they settled their disputes 
among themselves. Everj- occurrence in life becaou 
significant of a divine providence, and the fervency d '_ 
their worship diatiu:bed not the calmness of their jadg' ' 
ment. They had peace, and were happy. °^ 

From the Moravian towns, Oglethorpe journeyed south 
ward, passing through the narrow inland channels when 
the shores were covered by woods of pine, evergreen oail ^ 
and cedars, which grew clown to the water's edge, eni " 
which resounded with the melody of bu-ds. On St , 
Simon's island, fire having cleared the grass from an di 
Indian field, the streets of Frederica were laid out, and ^' 
amid the carolling of hundreds of birds, a fort was etfH 
structed on a bluff commanding the river. 

The highlands of Scotland had already sent a compaflj 
of bold mountaiiieerB, ■w\io aoM^yt W a. Votaft unda 
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Oglethoi-pe's banner; and, now attired in the Highland 
Costume, Oglethorpe sailed up the Alatamaha to visit 
tLem at Daiien, where they had taken \\}y their quarters, 
Ey the help of these brave men, Oglethorpe determined 
to extend tlie boundaries of Georgia as far as St. John's 
river in Florida ; and the Indians of the Coweta-tribe 
tearing the rumour of war, sent forth their gaily-painted 
tvorriors, to wield the hatchet in aid of Oglethorpe. Long 
&peechea and exchange of presents were followed by the 
tvild war-dance ; and the Muskhogees and the Cherokeea 
gathered around liim to renew their former friendly 
Eidliance. 

A great council of the Mnekhogee chiefs was held at 
Cusitas on the Chattabouchee ; and Oglethorpe making 
bis way by solitary paths, fearless of the noonday heat 
Dr the dews of night, or of the treachery of hireling 
Indians, came to tliis great assembly to talk to his red 
li-iends, — to distribute presents, to drink the sacred safkey 
with the Creek warriors, to smoke the pipe of peace, and 
bo conclude a firm alliance with them iu war or in peace. 

In 1734, Ogletliorpe made a voyage to England, and 
won universal favour for his young colony. In the year 
L786 be returned, taking with bim three btmdred emi- 
|rantB, whom he cared for like a father ; and having 
Reached land, he ascended with ihem a rising ground, not 
Ear by Tybee island, where they all fell on their knees and 
returned thanks to God, for having safely conducted them 
to Georgia. Among these was a second company of 
IVIoravians, men who bad " a faitli above fear," and who 
Ln the simplicity of their lives seemed to revive the 
firimitive Christian communities where state and rank 
^ere unknown, but where Paul the tentmaker, and Peter 
the fisherman, presided with tie demonstration of the 
Bpirit. 

With this company came John and GlvBiVe?, ^ 
CharleB, the secretary of 0gleth.0T]^, snfSi Nio'Ca "VfM 
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' with deaire to liecome apostles of Cliriat among tht 
Indiang, and to live in the New World " a life whollji 
and entirely consecrate to the glory of God." Thejj 
desired to make of Georgia a rehgious colony. " The age 
in which rehgious and political excitements were united' 
was passed," adds Bancroft, from whose " History of thf 
United States " I have taken the above narrative ; " am 
with the period of commercial influence fanaticism had a 
sympathy. Mystic piety, more intense by its aversion 1 
the theories of the eighteenth century, appeared as th 
rainbow ; and Wesley was as the sower, who conies afte 
the clouds have been lifted up, and the floods haT 
subsided, and scatters his seed in the serene hour o 
peace." 

After this we find Oglethorpe at the head of the Englist 
army in the wai- with the Spaniards in Florida, and hen 
he was brave and victorious, foremost always in danger, 
sharing with the common soldier all the hardships of the 
camp, and even amid all the excitements of war regardfii 
of the property of the peaceable inhabitants; and in victor; 
humane and gentle towards his captives. In July, 174S 
Ogletliorpe ordered a general thanksgiving throughout 
Georgia, for the re-establishment of peace. 

Thus was Georgia colonised and defended; and wha 
its founder and preserver, James Oglethorpe, approaohel 
his ninetieth year, he was able to look back to a goot 
work, to a flourishing state — the bomidaries of whid 
he extended and established, and the spiritual soi 
material life of which he was tlie founder, so that ii 
well merited the praise that was given to it in England- 
" never has a colony been founded on a more true <t 
more humane plan." 

He was spoken of, even in the last year of hia life, K 
one of the finest figures tliat had ever been seen ; a type a 
venerable old age. Hia is.cu\tifts and his senses were u 

Aesh as ever, and lua eye as "VnTi^^.-. Qii. a^ w^mKi&&,^ 
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-was heroic, romantic, and full of chivaliic politeness — the 
most beautiful impersonation of all the vh-tues and endow- 
ments which distinguish our ideal of a true cavalier. And 
so wai-m was his heart, so active his zeal for the well- 
"being of humanity, it mattered not of what race or nation, 
that long after his death his name became a watchword 
for vast benevolence of heart. 

After his death, many of his high-minded laws were 

annulled ; intoxicating Uquors were introduced into 

Georgia, and, by degrees, even negro slavery. But the 

spirit of freedom and hospitality which was the life of 

Oglethoi-pe's life, which was the animating influence of 

the earliest settlers of Georgia, Uvea still in Georgia. I 

see it, I hear it, I feel it. And the emigration hither 

from the Northern States, and in particular from the 

states of New England, and which increases more and 

I more, and which has exercised an influence upon the 

people and the institutions, are to me a proof of this, and 

a pledge for the still further development of the life of 

I freedom. I observe this also in the more free and 

I happier life of the negroes in Savannah; in the per- 

' mission which is given them there to have their own 

churches, and where they themselves preach. Besides 

I this, much is done in Georgia for tlie instruction of the 

' negro-slaves in Christianity, for their emancipation, and 

I their colonisation at Liberia, on the coast of Africa, And 

' every year a vessel goes thence from Savannah, with 

coloured emigrants from among the emancipated slaves 

of the slave-states, provided with the necessaries of life, 

money, and furniture for their dwellings, I have seen 

various letters from this colony written by the emigrants 

themselves, which showed the good understanding which 

existed between them and the mother-states, and various 

individuals there, in particular, tlirough their religious 

associations. For each reUgious denomiDatioo. raaisiSMins. 

fits connection with its memheia in, ftve KSniaasi. (idwsa:^ 
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which is for the rest under the direction of its own 
coloured officials and ministers. 

The more I see of tliese coloured people the more is 
my cui-iosity and my interest aronaed, not that I see among 
the negroes anything great, anything which mates them 
superior to the whites. I cannot divest my mind of the idea 
that they are, and must remain, inferior as regai-ds intel- 
lectual capacity. But they have peculiar and unusual gifts. 
Their moral sense is, it seems to me, as pure and delicate 
as their musical perception ; their sensibility is acute and 
warm, and their good temper and cheerful disposition are 
evidently Ute peculiar gifts of natm'c, or more correctly gifle 
of God. And though they may not have shown themselves 
original in creative genius, yet there is in tlieir way of 
comprehending and applj-ing what they learn a really new 
and refreshing originality : that may be heard in their 
peculiar songs; the only original people's songs which 
the New "World possesses, as soft, sweet, and joyous as 
our people's songs are melancholy. The same may be 
observed in their comprehension of the Christian doc- 
trines, and their application of them to daily life. 

Last Simday I went to the church of the Baptist 
negroes here with Mr. F., one of the noble-minded 
and active descendants of the Pilgrim fathers, who resides | 
in Savannah, and who has shown me much kindness, i 
The name of the preacher was Bentley, I believe, and 
he was perfectly black. He spoke extempore with 
great animation and ease. The subject of his discourse 
was the appearance of the Saviour on eai'tli, and the 
purpose for which he came, " I remember," said he, " oD 
one occasion, when the President of the United Stata' 
came to Georgia, and to our town of Savannah — I re- 
member what an ado the people made, and how thej 
went out in great carriages to meet him. The carriages 
were decorated vei-y gra.Ti4\y, aiiiftift %i:eat cannon pealed 
forth one shot after anotiieT. Asvi wi 'Ooe'^sasiiKBft, 
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iuto the town in a grand, beautiful carnage, and drove 
to the best bouse in the whole town, and that was 
Iklrs, Scarborough's house ! And when he came there he 
seated himself in the window. But a cord was drawn 
around the house, to keep ua negroes and other poor folks 
irom coming too near. We must stand outside, and only 
get a sight of the President as he sate at the window. But 
the great gentlemen and the rich folks, they went freely 
lip the steps and in at the door, and shook hands with 
tim. Now, did Chiist come in this way ? Did he come 
only to the rich ; did he shake hands only with them ? 
INo ! Blessed be the Lord ! he came to the poor ! He 
came to us, and for our sakes, my brothers and sisters ! " 
"' Yea, yea ! Amen ! He came to us ! Blessed be His 
name ! Amen ! Hallelujah ! '* resounded through the 
chapel for a good minute or two ; and the people stamped 
-vpith Hieir feet, and laughed and cried, with countenances 
"beaming with joy. The preacher then continued to tell 
iow Christ proved himself to he the messenger of the 
Highest. " Now imagine, my Mends," said he, " that we 
3iere are a plantation of negro labourers. But the owner 
«f the plantation is away ; he ia a long, long way off, over 
"the sea in England, and the negroes on the plantation 
lave never seen his face. They have never seen the 
i'ace of any man higher than the overseer. But now 
■tliey hear that the owner of the plantation, tlieir lord and 
anaster, is coming there. And they are very curious to 
eee him, and they inquire about him every day. One day 
"they see the overseer coming and with him another gen- 
"tleman, whom they have never seen before. But his dress 
as not so good, and much simpler than the overseer's ; the 
overseer has a fine, buttoned toat on, a white cravat, a 
landsome hat on his head, and besides that, gloves on his 
lands. The strange gentleman, on the contraiy, has no 
gloves on, and is dressed in quite a sini'5\fe, tsj-t^fss ^^M • 
.AJid if the negroes Imd not known 'ib-e oNerafcet, "^t^^"^ 
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never would have believed that this was the master. 
They see, however, that the strange gentleman gives 
orders to the overseer that he shall send one negro here ' 
and another there, that many shall be called to him and'i 
to the overseer, and the negi'oes must do all that he wishes ' 
and commands, and from thia they can aee that he is the | 
master," 

How living and excellent is this representation of 
negro-life to the negroes, drawn as it is fresh from their ^ 
everyday experience ! i 

In the afternoon of the same day I also accompanied [ 
Mr. F. to hear another negi'o preacher. This was an old, 
mulatto, a powerful, handsome, old man, who had acquired 
some property, and who w&a greatly looked up to by bis 
people as a preacher and baptizer. He resembled the I 
whites both in appearance and manner. He mentioned, | 
during his chscourse, that he was ninety-live years old ; 
and he related his rehgious experience ; his spiritual 
aflictious, and agony, wliich were so extreme as to drive 
him ahnost to self-murder ; and lastly, his feehngs when 
the comprehension of Christ, and salvation through Hiir 
became clear to his understanding. " The whole worL 
became changed to me," continued he ; " everythii^ , 
seemed as if new -bom, and beaming vrith new beauty. 
Even the companion of my life, my wife, seemed to me to I 
be again young, and shone before me in new beauty, and 
I could not help saying to her, ' Of a truth, my wife, I 
love thee!'" A young woman on the bench where I sate 
bent down, almost choked with laughter. I bent down 
also, but to shed tears, which pleasure, sympathy, 
my own life's experience, and the living, child- like 
description, so faithful to nature, had called foilh; after, 
the sermon Mr. F. and I shook hands with the powerful 
old Andrew Marshall. 

The choir in the goliery — negroes and negressea- 
Bang quartets, as eorree^iy ani \)eaa'KA'iii:3 
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imagined. At the close of the service a woniau came 
I foi-th, and, kneeling before the altar, seemed to be under 
. great distress of mind, and the old preacher prayed for 
her in her sorrows and secret grief, a beautiful and heart- 
felt prayer. Thus to pray in ihe chapel for the afflicted 
seems to be customary among the Baptists in this 
country. 

May 15tk. — It is now very warm here, and the heat ia 
enervating. If it were not so I should enjoy myself in 
Savannah, in the family where I am staying ; wliere the 
master and mistress as well as the domestics — negroes — 
seem all to be influenced by the same spirit of good 
temper and kindness, and where I have made some very 
agreeable acquaintance. Among those whom I love i 
most are a family named M'l., one of those who labour 
for the instruction and colonisation of the slaves; the 
daughters themselves instruct the little negro children on 
their father's estate, and praised very much their facility 
• of learning ; in particular they seemed to have pleasure 
in pictures and stories, and easily tmderstood them. 
'This gave me great delight; and what a beautiful sphere 
"of action is opened by this means for the young daughters 
Jof the south ! But I fear they are yet few who embrace 
it, I have arranged, next year, to take a pleasure trip 
with this amiable family to Florida, where they have a 
son residing. But man proposes, and God disposes ! 

There are many beautiful places in the neighbourhood 
of Savannah, on the high banks of the river, and the 
number of beautiful trees and flowers is imtold. It 
delighted me to hear Swedish family-names in many of I 
the appellations of these, and thus to recognise tokens o£ 
Linnjeus ; as for instance, I here found Kudbeekia, 
Lagerstromia, a very pretty shrub with pale red flowers, 
resembUng Tellandsia, and many others. The kind 1; 
here — and I have become acquainted with some e^tvaft-t^- 
DjirF'iFOia en among them — drove me otocfxAin.^iift'a. ^«s 
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to see tile places and forest parks iii the neiglilioui-Iiood. 
BonaTentura is a natural park, antl is one of the remark- 
able features of the place and the south. The splendid 
live-oaks, growing in gi'oupes and avenues, viith tlieii 
long hanging moss, fonn on all sides the most heautiftd 
Gothic arcades, and when the evening sun casts his 
glowing beams thi'ough those deep, gloomy vistas, the 
most lovely effects are produced. The young ai-tista of 
America ought to come here and study them. 

A portion of this beautifol park ia being converted into 
a burial ground, and white marble gi'avestones raise them- 
selves below the hanging mosses of the live-oaks. This 
moss vegetation is now in blossom ; the blossom is a small 
green button-like flower of the pentandria class, with a 
deUcate scent. Other magnificent flowers of the south, 
the magnolia grandiftora, the Cape jasmin, and many 
others, are now beginning to be generally in bloom, but 
the scent of these is strong and too powerful for my taste. 
The scent of the woods is overpowering and not whole- 
some. Ladies of dehcate complexions become flushed 
and suffer from riding through the woods at this season. 
The flowers operate upon them like poison. To me they 
appeared suffocating. "What odour is there so pleasant 
and refreshing as that of our fir-woods, and om' lihes of 
the valley? 

To-day, when I went out alone to a little grove in 
the midst of the plain of sand near the town, I found 
an abundance of the most beautiful strawbenies, and 
wondered how it could b« that the negro children left 
them iu peace. I gathered and tasted them, nay I did 
not taste them, for they had no sign of taste. They 
were a kind of spurious strawberry, Another spurious 
beauty in the green fields of the south is a little, low 
shrub, a kind of Cactus which is very common, called 
"the prickly pear," and wWcKVieBis ^beautiful pale yellow 
Sower, like a single iqe^oWj ^nA -w^aOa. Sa i'^ A «eA 
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invisible kind of minute hooked piickle, and after gather- 
ing a flower it is many days before you can free your 
fingers from the tiny spines. 

One beautiful institution which I visited here is the 
asylum for the orphan children of all nations and all 
religious persuasions. It is under the direction of ladies, 
also of various nations and religious opinions. I visited 
it with one of the directresses, who was a Jewess, and 
much attached to her peculiar rehgious doctrines, which 
according to her representatioii, approached those of the 
Christian Unitarian, The asylum was under the care 
of Catholic Sisters of Mercy, women with good coun- 
tenances, but horrible bonnets or hooded caps, which 
would require a person to be very far gone in world renun- 
ciation before they could endure. Both the children and 
the establishment were a gladdening sight. The children 
are allowed to make choice of the religious sect to which 
they will attach themselves, and I saw three young sisters, 
one of whom was a Methodist, the second a Baptist, and 
the third a member of the episcopalian church. 

I must now prepare to leave Savannah and go to 
Augusta, higher up in the State, I think of ascending 
"the river from SavannaJi, although I am told that the 
journey is wearisome, and the scenery monotonous. But 
I greatly prefer the steam-boat to the railway. 

I shall write more from Augusta, my little Agatha ! 

P.S, AVhen I come home I shall bring you lovely 
-workbaskets, made from the scales of the fir-cone, and 
lined inside with red silk, which these kind ladies have 
i given me, and which are their own work. They look I 
queer, but very ornamental. 
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LETTEE XVII. 

CoLnvBiA, SoutH CARol.1^A, May SGA. i 

"What a long time it is, my sweet Agatha, since I last f 
conversed witli you ! but days and hotirs rush on like the i ' 
river, and I have not many minutes to myself. |C 

I wrote to you last at Savannah. Soon aftei' that I.f 
left the city overwhelmed with kindness and presentsic 
from its friendly inhabitants up to tlie last moment. I shafll s 
always have to thank my host, Mr. T., for his heartfelt 1 
kindness and good-will towards me. At the last moment f 
he compeUed me to allow him to pay for my journey to 
Augusta. People talk ahout the Americana' spirit d|d 
acquisition, and with justice ; but with the same justioftjo 
they ought to speak of their spirit of giving. They lovB " 
to give, even as they love to acquire. ti 

Just as I was about to go on board there came ap 
Swedish sea-captaui, who told some persons of my S 
acquaintance in SavannaJi, that he wished to see me, ej 
because he was brought np at the same place as myselPh. 
and Jeimy Lind. There was not much that was agreeable'f 
for me to remember in the educational estabhshment wher^'t 
we three could have been all together. And when mflfr 
sea-faring countryman presented himself before me, anj^i 
we shook liands, he asked, "Was not mademoisellapi 
brought up in Stockholm ? " *'" 

I assented. "Ay, ay '. " said he, with a significant no**- 
of the headi " it is so ; I was certain of it and in Stockff) 
holm I was also brought up ! " 

We shook hands again, and the good man — for 
looked like a hearty, good fellow — gave me liliewise 
present which I shall bring home with me to S 
■ Almost sinking under presents, which to the last momei 
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This vojage up the Savnnnah river, which I Lad been 
"warned against as slow and monotonous, was more agree- 
able than I can tell. The weather was charming, and as the 
Btream was strong and the river swollen from the spring- 
floods, the voyage was slow ; 1 had plenty of time to observe 
the banks between which the rivei woundj and though mile 
after mile and hotir after hour presented me with only 
one scene, yet this scene was primeval forest. Masses of 
foliage from innumerable trees and shrubs, and beautiful 
climbing plants seemed resting upon the water on each 
side of the river, the shores of Georgia and Carolina. 
Xjofty, deep, and impenetrable extended the primeval 
forest, as I was told, for many miles inland. 

But here it existed in its original luxuriance and splen- 
<3oiir. I seemed to myself to be present on the third day 
of creation, when God called forth the vegetable world, 
*' every tree whose seed was in itself after its khid," On 
the day when tlie earth opened its maternal breast and 
j)roduced all the various trees and flowers of the earth, 
Savannah, with its red-brown water, was a river newly 
Bprmig from chaos, and ricli with its essence, nor yet 
fcad had time to settle itself and clear its water, when 
fcbe green plants of earth sprang forth in wild luxuriance; 
■.t seemed to play with them, and they, newly upsprung 
Erom the water, seemed to have no wish to part from it, 
but half longed to fall back into it. Flower-laden, climb- 
Laig plants flung themselves to the very tops of the trees, 
h.nd then fell down to dip again in the waves of the river, 
prom amid these masses of verdure, forming porticoes, 
pyramids, and the most fantastic and massive creations, 
glanced forth now and then, a Galatpa all flaming with 
tts yellowish -white flowers; dark-green, solemn magnolias 
lifted up their snow-white blossoms towards the light, 
peautiful and pure as it. I noticed sycamores, amber- 
fcearing poplars, tidip-trees with their splendid yellow and 
red flecked blossomsj mulberries, man'^ Via.ia q1 ois.. 
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elms and willows, as I went along, and high ahove b 
towpred cypresses with tlieir long, depending 
spreading their vast arms abroad, like pntriai'chs overj 
the lower tribes of vegetation. Not a human dwelling] 
was to be seen on these shores, not a trace of humaK 
activity. There was neither the sight nor sound of animal 
life, and although aUigators are numerous m the Savanndi 
river, I did not Bee one ; not a bird sang, and all] 
was silent and hushed, even the wind itself. It was ij 
desolation full of fantastic beauty, and just now in thij 
pride of its splendom'. At length I saw, sitting on thj 
naked boughs of a dead fir-tree, two large birds of prej; 
reminding the beholder that "death was come into 
the world." | 

Thus we sped on, in a high-pressure boat, the OregMj : 
with its two reeking chimneys, up the river, mile afta : 
mile, hour after hour, whilst the morning and the evenina ■ 
the sun and the moon, seemed to contend which ahoul^ i 
most beautify the scene. And I sang in my soul, as th* ( 
earliest colonists of Georgia had done before me, 
beautiful is creation, how glorious the Creator 1 
then I thought, what a poem, what a glorious romane* ( 
is this portion of the world in its natural life ; whal 
wealth, what beauty, what varied scenes it embracd i 
in its bosom ! I was now again alone with Anaericaj i 
America revealed her mysteries to me, and made mi b 
aware of her wealth, the inheritance of future genera t 
tions. I ] 

The Savannah forms the boundary between CaTolin| H 
and Georgia. I had tenderly-beloved friends both it l 
Carolina and Georgia. I loved Georgia the most, s 
turned towards its shore, as toward a more free, . 
youthfully fresh land. 

The voyage was an incessant feast for me, and I wisl 
only to be silent and enjoy it. But in order to do thai Ij 
r iad to avoid, in tiie ssXooti, a ttaong of handsome, hf tl 
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wild young girls, who had made, on their own account, 
pleasure -party, and now ran about here and there, chatter- 
ing, calling to one another, and laughing ; and on deck, 
s few gentlemen,' planters, who were polite and wished to 
talk, but talked only o£ " cotton, cotton, cotton," an4 
low the world was beginning to busy itself about Ameri- 
can cotton. I fled away from these worshippers of cotton, 
and endeavoured to be alone with the river and the 
primeval forest, and with the light and shadows within 
it. There was with the troop of young girls 
youth, a handsome young man, a brother or relative of . 
some of them. Later on in the evening he had to leave 
the vessel, and then the wild young girls took hold of him, 
embraced and Hased him, the one after the other, in fun ' 
and amid laughter, whilst he, half annoyed and half < 

I amused, endeavoured to get loose from them. What 
impression would that young man carry away with him of 
that night's scene ? Not esteem for woman. One of the 

\ elder gentlemen on deck, shook his head at the young 

I girls' behaviotu: ; " They make a fool of that young man ! 

I said he to me. It was not till late in the night that I 

! could get to sleep for the noise which these girls made. 
The next day was Sunday, and life seemed to celebrate 
I a holy-day, so still and so festively- adorned appeared all 
I nature. The wild, young girla had become quiet, and 
I assembled before the door of my cabin, which was open 
I towards the river. They were evidently in a state of 
, mind to hear something serious. Tlie peace of the 
Sabbath rested upon them. Hiid now some sower, com- 
missioned of Heaven, sown the seed of tnith and the 
comprehension of the higher life in the soids of these 
young girls, the seed would assiu'edly have fallen in good 
ground, I have faith in the inborn, ptire earnestness of 
woman's nature, and its kinship witli the highest spmtual 
life, aud it grieved me when I saw it running wild as in 
this case. Not that I think a moment of mVAsisKKi. >a 
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of maeh coDsequence in a hiimau life ; all depends upon 
the main direction of the whole. But if nature is left to 
itself it becomes a wilderness, and wildernesses of bumaii 
nature are very much leas beautiful than those of fli« 

primeval forest— nor would even these be good to live is. 
The spirit of a superior nature must lay bis hand upon 
the young heathen before he can become full of humaa 
dignity and beauty, 

Fathers and mothers in the young, new world, do not 
fleem rightly to know the good, old proverb, " Use ii 
tecond nature; " nor the other equally excellent one, "It 
it easier to stem a hrook than a river." 

Towards the evening of this day, the young girls 
landed here and there at different plantations, from wbicb 
boats were put out to fetch them ; and from the banks 
the river I heard words of affectionate welcome, and saw 
cheerful fires blazing through the thick darkness, for the 
young moon had already set, and the darkness of night 
very dark here at this season, whilst the evening glow of 
our skies lights up earth and heaven till it is dimmed 
the glow of morning. 

On Saturday afternoon I went on board at Savannah. 
On Monday morning I arrived at Augusta, where I 
met by the agreeable, excellent Mr. B., who took me 
in bis carriage to his house, where I was received wili 
great kindness by his wife , a handsome and agreeable Iris' 
lady, with a handsome English comitenance, remarkabl 
like Frances von K., but with a softer expression, an 
by Hanna L., the pale girl from the South, whom 
first met with on tlie voyage from England, and whon 
I liked so much. It was a pleasure to me to find he" 
health now better after her European tour, and du 

.jeemed to me, here in her home and her own circle at 
friends, more amiable even than before, 

I spent here some very agreeable days, receiving visitors 

only in the evening, and apeniiia^ Ibe m.omings in dr 
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out to the plantations in the neiglibourhood and elsewhere, 
Here also I often had to listen to and to answer the same 
inultitude of trivial and wearisome questions, one of the 
■worst and most frequent of which was, " Do the United 
States answer your expectations ? " • 

Yet even here I also became acquainted with some 
excellent people, both men and women, real Christians 
and true citizens of the world, who are silently labouring 
at the work of emancipation, wisely and effectually; 
assistmg the slaves into the path of self- emancipation, — 
that ia to say, giving opportunity to those slaves to 
acquire money, helping them to keep it, and encouraging I 
them to industry and good conduct, with a view to their 
liberation at a certain time ; in a few years perhaps, or it 
may be less, and afterwards giving them that freedom for 
which they have worked. How beautiful it seemed to me 
-when I saw them, in particular an elderly gentleman and 
lady, how good they seemed to me, and how amiable! 
How happy I felt myself in kno^ving them ! One of these 
friends of humanity had advanced to a negro woman a 
little capital, which enabled her, by her own labour, not 
only to pay monthly interest to her owner for the money 
he had paid for her, but by which she had the means of 
purchasing the freedom of four of her children ; the fifth 
*had yet to he purchased, but even this one also would 
Shortly be free, through the help of a benevolent man. 
And who does not admire this slave, who thinks nothing 
>f continuing herself a slave, but merely of purchasing 
the freedom — of emancipating her children ? Such a 
hiother would, in the times of Athens and Sparta, have 
"been proclaimed as " an honour to humanity," But this 
motiier remains an unkno\vn slave. It is true that she 
feels herself well off in her situation, and does not wish 
for a freedom which at her age could not be obtained but 
at the exchange of a life free from care, for one much 
harder — at least in Liberia, " AVhen 1 aia. i^V,' ^^^ ^oa. 



"and no longer able to work, msiater aud mistress v ., 
take care of me ! " So think many old slaves, and do noil 
trouble tbemselves about a freedom in which they wouw 
have to take care of themselves. And this is good whenj . 
■the master and mistress are good, and do not die befoB^ , 
the old slaves, in which case the fate of these is vei^j 
uncertain, and becomes sometimes, under new ownenj 



e than that of tlie domestic animals. 
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I During my visit to a few of the plantations, I couH^, 
I -cleaiiy see that the ladies looked on me with suspicion^ 
glances. I liked one of these ladies nevertheless. I 
seemed to me of a fresh, fine, motherly character, 
requested her to accompany me to the slave-village at 
short distance from the house. She agreed to do sCj^ 
The hands, as the working negroes of the South are called] 
were now out in tlie fields reaping the corn, and tht 
houses were mostly locked up; I went into the few thai 
remained open. In one of these an old negro, who had a, 
ba(^ foot, sat on the bed. Both himself and the whole}, 
dwellhig bore the stamp of good care and attention. 
is well provided for in his old age, because he is one o 
our own people," said Mrs. E., aloud to me, so that t 
negro might hear her ; " if he were free he would not h 
BO well off." 

" And why not ? " said I, but silently to myself, for f 
would not say it aloud lest the negro should hear. " yii 
too, on our estates in Sweden, have old and sick aervanfa 
and although they are free and enjoy freely the wages M. 
which they serve, yet we consider it no less incumbent o 
us, in justice to them and as our own dut}', to take a 
possible care of them in their sickness and old age ; 
if they serve us faithfully, to moke their old age as hap^ 
as we possibly can, consistently with our own 
The bad master with us, as well as the bad slave-holdef 
goes where he belongs." 
This is what I wished Vo sa^ Vi^\x^."E,,aiid would 1 
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aid it if wg had been alone together, because I could not 
lelp seeing in her a, somewhat proud, but at the bottom 
, noble character, who, by the injustice of tlie Aboli- 
ionista against the position of the slave-holder, has been 
riven to injustice against that of tlie workers, but who 
ould and who would look at the truth, if, without any 
lolemical asperity, it were placed before her unbiassed 
udgment. But I did not find any opportunity for trying 
tie experiment because we never were alone. 

The slave-villages in Georgia have tlie same exterior 
s those in ^Carolina, and the condition of the slaves on 
lie plantations seem to me similar also. The good and 
le bad masters make the only difference ; but then in 
uch circumstances this is immeasurable. 

" Here hves the owner of a plantation who is universally 
uown as cruel to his people," w&s once said to me as I 
rent past a beautiful country-house, almost concealed by 
hick trees and shrubs. People know tliis, and tliey do 
lot willingly hold intercourse Avith such a man, that iasSil. 
Jeither the angel of justice nor of love ventures into these 
aystical groves, where human beings are sacrificed. 
Vhat paganism amid Chiistianity ! But this avenges 
tself nevertheless on the white races, as is evident in 
oany things. 

One day I went to see, in the forest, some of the poor 
«ople caUed " clay-eaters ; " these are a kind of wretched £ 
rhite people, found in considerable numbers both in 
Uarolina and Georgia, who live in the woods, without 
hurches, without schools, without hearths, and some- < 
Lmes also without homes, but yet independent and proud 
a. their own way, and who are induced by a diseased 
ppetite to eat a sort of unctuous earth, which is found 
Lere, until this taste becomes a passion with them, equally 
trong with the love of intoxicating liquors ; although, by 
low degrees, it consumes its victim, causes the compleidon. 
o heeome grey, and the body aoou \a mio.!^ '«vOq. "iiiNa 
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earth on wlucli it has nourished itself. Clay-eaters is thettl 
name given to these mi&erable people. No one knows al 
whence tltey come, and scarcely how they exist, but they h 

>and the people called " Sandhill people," poor whitewdi 
who hve in the barren, sandy tracts of the Southeni h 
States, lu-e found in great numbers here. The SandhiU|tl 
people are commonly as immoral as they are ignorant, Iw 
for, as by the law of the States it is forbidden to teactjo 
the negro slaves to read and write, aud in consecLuenc8'|k 
there would be no support for schools, where half thsih 
population consists of slaves, and the country in con-c: 
sequence is thinly inhabited ; therefore tlie indigent whitato 

> people in the country villages are without schools, 6ai^ 
very nearly without any iustniction at all. Besides whicli 
these people have no feeling for the honour of labour 1 
and the power of activity. The first thing which a whitf 
man does when he has acquLfed a little money is to l)u) 
a slave, either male or female ; and the slave must wor" . 
for tlie whole family. The poor slave-holder pride 
himself on doing nothing, and letting the whole work b- i 
done by tlie slave. Slave-labour is generally careleff ; 
labour, and all the more so under a lazy master. The 'j 
fiimily is not benefited by it. If the master and mistrest bi 
are famished, the slaves are famished also, and all beconu ri 
miserable together. But again to the clay-eaters. e: 

Mr. G. and his family were a good specimen of thi d 
class of iteople. They lived in the depths of a woffl ai 
quite away from any road. It was a hot and sultry daj c. 
and it was sultry in the wood. The poisou-oak (a kini 
of dwarf oak, said to be extremely poisonous), grew thicklj ci 
on all sides in the sand. Deep in the wood we found I tl 
newly built shed, which had been roofed in for the p«i P' 
femily by some benevolent persons. Here lived thi P 
husband and wife, with five or six children. They ha^ ^ 
a roof over their heade, hut that was all ; I saw no 
*o/ furniture whatever, not 6\en. a. feEa-^^Vaafe, «ai!\. 
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iere was none. But Mr. G., an affable little man of 
ibout fifty, seemed delighted with Ms world, with himself, 
his children, and in particular with hia wife, whom he 
Heseribed as the beat wife in the world, and with whom i 
lie seemed to be enchanted. The wife, although grey as f J 
she earth, both in complexion and dress, and pitifully thin, 1 
was evidently still quite young and possessed real beauty ^ 
of feature. She looked good but not gay, was silent, and •^ 
iept her eyes very much fixed on her children, the 
aandsomest, the most magnificent, unbaptised youngs 
3reature9 that any one can imagine, tumbling about with 
Dne another in perfect freedom, with natural grace, 
jveliness, and agihty — -very excellent human material 
iought I, and better than many a baptised, over-indulged 
irawing-room urchin. Mr. G. was talkative, and volun- I 
ieered us various passages out of his life's history. I 

- He had at one time been the overseer of a slave-holder I 
rtid churchman ; but the office was one of so much cruelty* 
;hat he gave it up. He could not endure having to flog I 
&e slaves himself, nor yet to have them flogged. But I 
feis master would not permit him to abstain from it. And 
fttbers were no better. He bad tried them. This one, it j 
seemed to him, ought to have been better as he was a I 
tehgious man. " And in the beginning he was not bad," I 
said he, " but after awhile be married a rich planter s 1 
flaughter, which changed him greatly, and he grew worse I 
fcnd worse every yeai\ But that was the fault of his ] 
inan-iage, for he was unhappy with his wife." I 

The clay-eater in the forest looked down with I 
compassion upon the rich planter — rehgious professor^ I 
though he was — unhappy with his wife and cruel to bis ] 
people. He, the freeman in the wild forest, with his 1 
pretty, gentle wife, and his handsome children, was richer 1 
and happier than he I Mr. G. seemed proud as a king, in 1 
Lis free, innocent poverty. 

" But cannot OTerseers be ^enfla to 'Caei ^^asa^iV . 
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inquired I. " No," replied he, " they must be seTere,! \ 
they must drive them with the whip, if tliey are to worB l 
as they ought ; and the planters will have nothing else." o 

I leave this man's inujit to its own intrinsic value, andj £ 
^ to the question, whether it may not have had its origin in 

want of wise management and gentleness in himselils 
But true it is that the overseers which I have as yet met , fi 

ith, displease me by a certain severity, a certain eavage' 
expression in their countenance, particularly in their eye., a 
And one of the heaviest grievances in tlie life of the v 
planter, seems to me to be, that the slaves, after a long, v 
aeries of yeai-s, are left in the power of the overseen,' v^ 
whilst the master and his famUy are absent from thft i 
plantation for the sake of then' health or their pleasure, l 

The day after my visit to the clay-eaters, I was prearal g 
at a festival at Augusta, on occasion of the presentation a g 
B. sword of honoui', on behalf of the State of Geor^, to i t 
yoimg of&cer of Augusta, who had distinguished him- c 
self, and had been severely wounded, in the war witt 1 
Mexico. A stage was erected for the occasion in a littli ^ 
park within the city, and around it, in the form of u s 
amphitheatre, a gallery -with benches and seats, whit^ li 
were filled with spectators. The sword was presented tu ti 
the young soldier on the elevated platform, which w« ^ 
covered with carpets and adorned with banners. It wU t: 
a very beautiful scene, mider the open sky and the beftft n 
tifol trees, only there was rather too much talking. I wU ii 
pleased that the young liero of the day in his epeeol n 
mentioned, with affection, and praise, many of his conb a 
rades in the war, who had, he said, deserved thii 
distinction better than he ; and he related their aehieTfr ti 
ments. He seemed to have a heartfelt dehght in sxDeakii^ h 
of the deeds of his companions -in -arras, The asaemb^ 
applauded his speech rapturously, "VVe had besideajs: 
several other speeches ■. 1 cannot help always beiii( "^ 
astoiuBhed at the Americana' ^e»i. iwSiA^ 'vo. n 
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"Wien, however, the speeches are too numerous and too 
long, I cannot but recal the wordsjof Mr. Poinsett, when on 
one occasion I spoke with admiration of this wonderful 
facility in making speeches, " It is a great misfortune ! 

After the ceremony the cannon fired loud enough to , 
eplit the drums of one's ears, if not the walls of the 
fortress. 

The hero of the day descended from the platform amid ' 
host of friends and acquaintances ; his sword of honour, 
■with its handsome silver hilt, its inscription and belt, 
was passed from hand to hand among the spectators. 
After this, music struck up, and the company proceeded 
a promenade dance under the trees, which were 
illuminated with coloured lamps, the young hero at a 
given sign taking the lead. Dancing then 
general. I noticed a number of little girls 
:tliey looked pretty, though I am not fond of seeing 
iKjhildren, so fine and such ilittle women, in the dance. 
ifThe ladies who did not dance sat in gi'and style on the 
^aliened seats under the trees. Many were very hand- 
some. It astonished me, when Mrs. E., the planter's 
Jady who had looked suspiciously on me, and yet whom I 
itook a liking to, introduced me to her husband, and 
twhen they both invited me very kindly and warmly to pay 
ttheni a visit for as long a time as might be agreeable to 
ane. I was sorry to be obliged to decline so poht« an 
dnvitation, one which proved to jne that I had not been 
anistaken in my liking for the lady. Her husband also 
*Bppeared extremely agreeable. 

■ A heavy shower of rain, which came on quite unexpec- 
tedly, put a sudden end to the fete, and sent everybody 
ptelter- skelter home. 

' When at home with Mr. B., I heard the negroes 
iBinging, it having been so arranged by Hanna L. I 
fwished rather to have heard their own naive son^s, lra.t 
twas told that they " dwelt witli fke liOTiXi' wA «»»% ^ss^ 



hymns. I am aorry for this exclusiveness ; nevertheless, ^' 
their hymns sung in quartette were glorious. It wonld ° 
be impossible to have inore exquisite or better singii^.' '■ 
They had note-books before them, and seemed to be ' 
singing from them; hot my friends laughed, doubting J' 
whether they were for actual use. In the midst of the P 
singing a cock began to crow in the house, and kept on j ^ 
crowing incessantly. From the amusement tins occa- 1 ^ 
sioned, I saw that there was more in it than appeared. 1 
Nor was it in reabty a cock that crowed, but a young ^ 
negro from a neighbouring court, who being possessed d * 
the cock's ability to crow, chose to make one in tbd * 
concert. ' " 

After this, another youDg negro, who was not so evan- ^ 

> gelical as the rest, came and sang with his banjo several * 
of the negro songs, universally known and sung in the ^ 
South by the negro people, whose product they are, auS ^ 
in the Northern States by persons of all classes, because ^ 
they are extremely popular. The music of these songs is ^ 
melodious, naive, and full of rhythmical Ufe, and the " 
deepest tenderest sentiment. Many of these songi '• 
remind me of Haydn's and Mozart's simple, nawe me- ^ 
lodies ; for example, " Eosa Lee," " Oh, Susannah," " 
" Dearest May," " Carry me back to old Virginny," " Unck t 
Ned," and " Mary Blane," all of which are fnll of thi s 
most touching pathos, both in words and melody, Tl« ''- 
words, however, are frequently inferior to the music ; thej ^ 
are often childish, and contain many repetitions both oi * 
phrases and imagery ; but frequently amid all this, expres- " 
sions and turns of thought which are in the highest '' 
degree poetical, and with bold and happy transitionB, " 
such as we find in the oldest songs of our northern ^ 
people. These negro songs are also not unconimonljj ^ 
ballads, or more properly, little romances, which contaii ^ 
descriptions of theii love affairs and their simple life"! ^ 

^te. There is no iia8.g^B.\iuii, lio ^cmui.^ \>&£k.-^ 
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Irich with saga or legend, as in our songs ; but, on the I 

other hand, much sentiment, and a nai've, and often I 

Imnorous seizing upon the moment and its circninstancea. I 

I These songs have been made on the road ; during the < I 

Ijoumeyings of the slaves; upon the rivers, as they I 

' jaddled their canoes along, or steered the raft down the l 

stream ; and in particular at the com-huskings, which I 

> are to the negroes what the harvest-home is to our I 

peasants, and at which they sing impromptu, whatever I 

is uppermost in their heart or in their brain. Yes, all I 

i;hese songs are peculiarly improvisations, which have* m 

taken root in the mind of the people, and are listened to I 

and sung to the whites, who, possessed of a knowledge of I 

music, have caught and noted them down. And this I 

improvisation goes forward every day. People hear new ■ 

songs continually; they are the offspring of nature and of ■ 

accident, produced from the joys and the sorrows of a I 

child-like race. The rhyme comes as it may, sometimes 1 

clumsily, sometimes no rhyme at all, sometimes most won- I 

derfully fresh and perfect ; the rhytlim is excellent, and I 

the descriptions have local colouring and distinctness. ■ 

Alabama, Louisiana, Tennesee, Carolina, " Old Virginny," I 

all the melodious names of the Southern States and places I 

there, the abodes of the slaves, are introduced into their I 

songs, as well as their love -histories, and give a local I 

interest and colouring not only to the song, but to the I 

State and to the place which they sing about. Thus I 

these songs are like flowers and fragrance from the M 

jiegi-o-life in those states — like flowers cast upon the waves ■ 

of the river, and borne hither and thither by the wind — I 

like fragrance from the flowers of the wilderness in their V 

I summer life, because there is no bitterness, no gloomy 1 

spirit in these songs. They ai-e the offspring of life's I 

, summer-day, and bear witness to this. And if bittemesa I 

[ and the condition of slavery were to cease for ever in the 1 
[free land of the United States, flieae aoii?,% ^erii- ■^JC^J 
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live, and bear witness to the light of life, even as thei 
phosphorescent beam of the fii-e-fiy shines, thougb the 
glow-worm may be crushed. 

The young negro whom I heard sing this evening, sang 
among other songs one, of -which I would that I coiild give 
you on idea, so fresh was the melody, and so peculiar the 
key. Of the words I only remember this first verse :— 

I am. going to ths old Pee Dec I 

AaH there on. the old Pee Dee, 1 ^ 

Oa a summer's uight. 

Whan the moon Bhines bright, ' ^ 

M7 Sail; I sliall aee I C 

I b 
The last syllable of the first and last verse is long drawiij . 

out. The Utile romance describes how the lover and 

Sally will he married and settle themselves down, and live . 

happily all on the banks of the oM Pee Dee. A heart-felt, 

charming Southern idyll. 

The banjo is an African instrument, made from the. 
half of a fruit called the calabash, or gom'd, which has aj , 
very hard rind. A t.hin skin or piece of bladder is 
stretched over the opening, and over this one or two 
strings are stretched, which are raised on a bridge. The 
banjo is the negroes' guitar, and certainly it is the first- 
bom among stringed instruments. 

The day following, when dining with a Mr. and tSxe, 
G., I also had the pleasure of hearing some negro 
songs which pleased me greatly. The young negro who 
sang, having weak lungs, was not able to do much worlt, 
and some kind people therefore had enabled him 
cultivate his musical gifts by instruction and practice. 
He sang excellently. And in order to understand the 
peculiar fascination of their songs, they should be heard, 
sung by negroes, with their beaming glances and naive 
ahandon. 

Augusta is a little city of the same style as Savonnatj ■ 
but Jess great, leas beaaUi^%iae^&£m«^«x^'«K3\\i«Ak'' 
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ipretty neverthelesSj and situated in a broad bend of the 
'Savannah. Around it are many charming country -h oases 
■with tJieir gardens. I visited several such ; saw beautifiil 
and earnest family groups ; and heard the hundred- 
■tongued birds singing in the oeJi -woods. Of oaks, such 
as our Swedish oalt, I find none ; but many other kinds of 
oaks, of which the Uve-oak, with its dehcately cut oval 
■leaf, is the most splendid kind. 

Dm-ing my stay at Augusta, I have been for some time 
dehherating upon an excursion which I proposed to make 
-northwai'd. I wished gi'eatly to visit the higlilands of 
■Georgia, and Tellulah Falls in that district, which had 
.been described to me in Charleston as the most pictui'esque 
in America. I should like to have seen that original, who 
a few years since huilt the first inn at the falls, and who 
christened his eldest daughter IMagnoha Grandiflora, his 
second Tellulah Falls, and his son some other curious 
name which I have forgotten. I had already half de- 
termined to undertake the journey, and a kind, young 
lady had given me letters to her friends in Atlieus and 
Home, places on tlie road to Tellulah Falls, and which I 
presume are related in about the same degree to the great 
of these names, as we probably are to Adam and Eve ; 
but the heat became great, and I felt myself so weak 
in consequence of it, and the joux'ney would have been so 

fatiguing, that I gave it up, and determined mstead 

to go hack to Charleston by way of Columbia, the capital 
of South Carolina, and which I have been told has a 
remarkably beautiful site in the neighbourhood of the 
(highlands. 

Having promised to return, I parted from my kind 
entertainers, thankful for the residence in their house, 
Bud for that which the residence in Augusta had given me, 
of gold, better than that of California. 

The excellent, agreeable Mr. B. accompanied me : 
short distance to the raih'oadj on the ulWt svi.ii *i^ '^bri 
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river. On our way we passed tlirougli the slave-market ^ 
Forty or fifty young persons of both sexes ware walking , 
up and down before the house in expectation of purcliasers. 
They were singing ; they aeemed cheerful and thoughtlws. ^ 
The young slaves who were here offered for Bale wert ^' 
from twelve to twenty years of age ; there was one litflf '^' 
boy, however, who was only six ; he belonged to no onBl" 
there. He attached liimself to tlie slave-keeper. • Pool) 
little fellow ! Who was his mother ? ^Tio his sister oij°' 
his brother ? Many of these children were fair mulattoea ^' 
and some of them very pretty. One young girl of tweln 

> was BO white that I should have supposed her to belouj ^^ 
to the whit« race ; her features too were also those of tin ^ 
whites. The slave-keeper told us that the day before 
another girl still fairer and handsomer, had been sold fg t" 

> fifteen liundred dollars. These white children of slaverv 
beconie, for the most part, victims of crime, and sink intf 
the deepest degradation. Yet again, — what heathenisnf''' 
in the midst of a Clu'istian land ! P 

The greater number of these yoimg slaves were fronf'^ 
Virginia, which not needing much slave-labonr itself, seUr* 
its slaves down south. Some gentlemen were on the spoff" 
and one or two of them called my attention to the cheeriii :^ 
looks of the yoxmg people. ! ' 

" All the more sorrowful is their conditioUj" thought ft'^ 
" the highest degradation is not to feel it ! " I 

But from this shame-spot in the young and beautdfiP' 
state of Georgia, I turn my glance with pleasure w ' 
another spot, one rich in honour and hope — that so^ 
called " Liberty-County;" and it was a great loss to mf" 
not to have been able to visit this, the oldest home fl^' 
liberty in the state of Georgia. Here began the firsj 
movement in the south for American freedom. " Tw" 
Liberty-Boys " originated here ; and here it was that, stif 
later, commenced the first effectual movements for ilr'^ 
instruction of the negcoea m. CWis'aaKi.t^, for Aot"' 
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imancipation and colonisation, iji tlieir African father- 
and. 

A short time ago there died in Liberty- County a rich 
Janter, Mr. Clay, universally known for his zeal on these 
lubjects, and for his hiuuan kindnees generally. Hia 
lorpse was followed to the grave by a great number of 
)erson9, both whites and blacks. The wliites, as soon as 
he grave was covered in, returned to their homes, but the 
legroea remained by the grave through the whole night, 
inging hymns. The sister of Mr. Clay participated with 
lim ia the work of elevating the slaves, and it is said 
lontinues it since his death, God bless aU such noble 
ind liberal-minded persons 1 

I found that in Georgia, the following view of slavery 
irevailed generally : 

Slavery is an evil ; but under the wise direction of God 
t will become a blessing to the negroes. The whites who 
lave enslaved them, will make tliem compensation for 
heir sufferings through the gift of Chiistianity, and by 
Dstructing them in agriculture, and tlie handicraft arts, — 
bus they may be first instructed, and then gradually 
imancipated and colonised in Africa ; the heathen ■■ 
tations of Africa being finally Christianised and civihsed 
brough the Christianised and emancipated slaves of 
Lmerica. 

I am convinced that this is the truth and the way. 
l.nd by this view of the question ui Georgia, and from 
?^hat it has already begun, I see a proof of how much 
mhhe opinion in this country goes a-head of legislation, 
for the law, as regards the treatment of slaves, takes a 
erj' low stand in Georgia, as well as in South Cai'olina. 

Georgia may with more justice than Carolina be called 
fie Palmetto State, as the palmetto is really very 
jbundant there, besides many other plants, which indicate 
be neighboui'hood of the tropics, and a new face ( 
ature; and how gladly would I coiite\ii'^\aija "^isa \aRfc 
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still more closely! One of those plants, called Yuc 

loriosa, as well as the Spanisli dagger, sends forth ita 
pointed dagger-like leaves in all directions from the stem, 
and has a cluster of splendid white bell-shaped flowers. 

And now adieu for tlie present, amid the beautifid 
flowers of Creorgia, and its still more beautiful humu ] 
beings. i | 

Columbia is a pretty little city of handsome villas asj f 
gardens, and in the midst of those a fine senate-bouse, fof j 
Columbia is the capital of South Carolina. Every stali ^ 
in the union has its capital situated in the centre of t^ t 
State, and commonly it is of small importance, esceptini i 
as a place of meeting for the two legislative bodies, tiij u 
senate and representatives, who sit in the Senate Hona ] 
of the capital some months of each year. Besides whidj ji 
each state has its large trading towns situated by the setj ^ 
or upon some of the gi'eat rivers which pom' in i( ], 
directions through tliis abundantly watered portion of tht ^ 
earth. Columbia in Carolina — every state in the unio( p 
has, I believe, a city which ia called Columbia or Colninl g, 
bus — is beautifully situated on a height near the riW g, 
Congoree. j ^ 

I have derived great pleasiu-e through the kindness ct 
a Mr. Gibbs here, a natural historian, who has showi l 
me much attention. In his collection I have seen tit ,.j 
remains of those antedUuvian creatui-es, the MegatherimI ^ 
and Mastodon, the bones of which have been dug up herf ^. 
These remains belong to Titanic creatm'es. A siug'j q 
tooth is as large as my hand. Mr. Gihbs has had tit (.(. 
kindness to give me drawings and descriptions of the pj 
animals which I shall be glad to send home to ffl „-, 
Professor SundevaU. He has also given me a lift* vi 
hummingbird's nest, the prettiest thing in the worl([V( 
built of small, delicate blades of grass and tiny piei 
of paper. 
I was one day invitei b^ a, pYofftsaor F. to the wedc 
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' of two couple of his house- slave a. The bridal pairs were 

[^oung people and looked very well, especially one of the 
"bridegrooms, a negro, black as night, and whom hia 
j nnaster commended for the excellence of hia character and 
t lis general intelligence, and one of the brides — but 

► mot of the bridegi'oom par excellence, were regularly 
I iandsome. Both the brides were dresaed very prettily 
I dn white, and wore garlands. The clergyman entered the 
[ 3iegro-company, stepped up to the bridal couplea and 
I -very soon dismissed the marriage ceremony, after which 
i lihey began dancing in the same room. Negroes and 
^ negressea swung round in a lively waltz ; ladies dressed 
t and decked out in gauze and flowers, altogether like our 

[ladies, the only difference being that these had more 
finery about them, and considerably less grace ; and after 

► all they looked very much better in this borrowed and =- 
' imitated finery than I should have believed possible. 

* Wliilst the black company danced zealously, the white 
f people went to see the wedding dinner-table, which was 
i splendidly covered with flowers and fine cakes, and 
r seemed really almost to bend under the abundance of 
' meats. 

f I here became acquainted with a German, Professor 
r Lieber, an author of talent and a worthy man. For the 
f rest there was nothing very remarkable here, unless it 
^were the great number of colonels. All gentlemen of 
^wealth, planters or others, it matters not, are called 
MColonel, though they may not have been mihtary. Such 
^^colonels abound in the Southern States. AVhen I ex- . 
r-"pressed my astonishment at this general promotion, I 
F^waa told tliat when the President of the United States 
Mvisited the various states, he nominated many of these 1 
P gentlemen to be his adjutants for the occasion; and these I 
I adopted and have since retained the title of Colonel. ] 
I But that sounding title for so small service, and the 
I passion for titles which evidently distinguished a portioa 
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of the republican people of America, especially in the 

South, is a little possessed of the devil ; and hut 

little in harmony with the aim of tliis community. The 
old Adam in the old uniform is going ahout atill ! 

Yesterday I went out alone on a ramble of discoveij 
tlirougb wood and field, I came to a pretty little house 
in the midst of a wood, and there stood at its door, and 
apparently its owner, a fat Mulatto -woman. With the . 
excuse of obtaining a glass of water I went into the house 
and fell into discourse with the old couple, a negro and 
his wife, to whom the house and a little garden belonged, 
The Mulatto-woman was talkative and showed me Oie 
whole house, which the master of herself and her husband 
had built for them and given them for their life-time. It 
showed throughout that the old couple had a love of order 
and excellence, not only in the house but the garden. 
Their children were all dead, and some dark words accom- 
panied by dark glances escaped the old woman in the 
bitter feeling of the loss of her children tlu'ough the fault 
of others, which made me aware of a dark backgi-ound to 
this bright picture. But I would not seek to know more. 
>The old negro, I thought, looked anxious when his wife 
talked gloomily. 

At another place in the wood I saw, at a very little 
residence, two elderly white ladies, evidently sisters, and 
meanly clad, sitting enjoying the shade of a hve-oak. I 
asked permission to sit down witli them in the shade. 
They consented, and thus I fell into discourse with them, 
was shown their house, and made acquainted with theii 
circumstances, These were narrow. The sisters had 
seen better days, hut had, since the death of their father, 
fallen into need ; they were now supported by the product 
of their place and by dressmaking. But they were con- 
tented, and piety and labour made hfe serene and the 
days short. If only the health of one of the sisters were 
a little better \ and &e ^Miome,i% e.ad the sand a little 
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esa hot ! How similar everywhere are human cir- 

iumstances, how similar are the cauaea of suffering and 
)f happiness, of joy and of sorrow ! Here is it tlie 
iutnmer and the sand which is in the way of happiness ; 
slaewhere it is the winter and the granite — everywhere it 
8 sickness ! 

Charleston, June ^nd. — This Charleston — this " owl'a 
leat," is nevertheless right pleasant as it now stands, like 
in immense houquet of iragrant trees and flowers, and 
vith its kind, amiable people ! It has affected me deeply 
;o have been received here as I have been by old and 
lew friends. I have come to love Charleston for the 
lake of its inhabitants, especially for my two ladies there, 
Mrs. W, Howland and Mrs, Holbrook. I am now once 
nore in the excellent home of the former, where I have 
aeen received as a member of the family. 

I arrived here the day before yesterday half soffooated 
3j the heat of the atmosphere, sunshine, smoke and steam, 
3Tit found here a real Swedish, fresh summer air, which 
itill continues and has greatly refreshed me, to say 
lothing of all that is good, comfortable, and charming, 
vith which this home abounds. God be thanked for this 
;ood home and for every good home on earth ! " All 
food homes!" is my usual toast when I propose one at 
Jae American tables. 

I found upon my writing-table a houquet of beautiful 
lowers from Mrs. Holbrook, and a book which both sur- 
>rised and pleased me. I little expected in the New 
tfVorld, and least of all in a great city, to meet with a 
Jrofoundly penetrative, Hberal spirit which, like Bbklin 
n Sweden, and H, Martensen in Denmark, places the 
ground of Christian faith in the highest reason. It is. 
However, precisely this pure German spirit which I find 
in the Philosophic Tlieology, or the first principles of 
ill Religious faith founded in Reason, by the ycrasi.^ 
oaisBionary, James W. Miles ; a Bma\\. \ioot \i"sA. <A ^«s 



import, written with EngUsh clearness and precision, 
without any German proUxitj'. This little work comeS; 
veiy near Martensen's " Autonoml," — ^that excellent treg-i 
tise which Martensen has yet to develope ; and it rejoicg 
me all the more, aa it proves that the laws of thought 
develope themselves in tlie human race, from an inna 
necessity, irrespective of accidental circumstances. Truths, 
discoveries, do not emigrate from one country to another,. 
Among all people who have advanced to about the sam! 
degree of intellectual cultivation the same pbeiiomeiu 
and the same \-iews present themselves. Thus here, i 
young, sohtary, retired, but profoundly thinking mat 
arrived at the same train of thought as our greatest ScaS' 
dinavian philosophical tlieologians, and that without 
knowing them or the fountains from which tbey havt 
quaffed the new life of thought. One instance in the 
book, by which the young Miles elucidates the connec- 
tion of the subjective reason with the objective — ^that iij 
of man's with that of God, has struck me from the same 
cause — namely, how different minds in far distant conn- 
tries and under different circumstances arrive at the same 
results of thought; because I myself have frequently madei 
use of the same in conversation, as proof on this sub-i 
ject — and have always regarded it as my own discoveijl 
and have had my own little selfish pleasure in so di 
But how much greater is my pleasure in seeing 
it also flashes forth before another seeking soul, an( 
becomes for him a guiding star. The instance I alludi 
to is the well-known one of Le Verrier, who calculated 
a star existed in a certain spot of the universe, and of 
star being afterwards discovered there. 

I must immediately write to Mrs. H., to expresi 

my pleasui'e in the book and its author. And now onoi 

more I hope to wander with her in the shades of tbt 

mjTtle grove. 

Justina, the eldest ^^igyiei ol '^\iia. \i , \1,, 
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now returned, after about a year's residence in Baltimore, 
in Maryland. It was a deliglit to me to see her joyful 
reception at home. How alike are all good homes and 
relationships! The same sorrows, the same joys I But 
that I have long known even without seeing it. 

There ia here this evening a great soirae for my sake. 
I am very glad tliat I am not responsible for it. I have 
nothing to do but to go about, tolerably elegantly attired, 
fairs la belle conversation, reply to the questions, of " How 
do you like this? and how do you like that?" And be 
amiable according to ray abihty. 

June lOift.— Now, my sweet child, I must prepare 
this letter, which is even now too long, for its departure. 
I have enjoyed myself for several days in douig— nothing, 
watching the humming-birds, fluttering about the red 
flowers of the garden, or looking at the gi-eat turkey 
'buzzards, sitting on the roof and chimneys, spreading out 
their large wings in the wind or the sun, which gives them 
a very strange appearance ; and for the rest looking about 
me a little in the State and in the city. 

South Carohna is a State of much more aiistocratie 
character, as well in law aa social life, tlian Georgia, and 
tas not the element of freedom and humanity, aa the 
fundamental principle of its hfe, like its younger sister 
State. Massaehusetta and Virginia, the old dominions, 
the two oldest mother hives, from which swarms went 
forth to all the other States of the Union, sent alao 
its earhest cultivatora to South Carolina, Puritans and 
Cavahers were united, but that merely tbi'ough pecuniary 
interests. The Enghshmen, Lord Shaftesbury, and John 
Xiocke, established here an aristocratic community, and 
negro slaves were declared to be the absolute property of 
their masters. Nevertheless, South Carolina lacks not in 
her earliest history the moment which made her a member 
of the new world, and which, according to my view, *a« 
■when she offered a sanctuary and, a, B.e's VOTfia \r> "^o* 
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persecuted cliildreit of the old world ; yes, when slri iv 
gave to all persecuted, oppressed, or unhappy human w 
beings, tlie opportunity and the means of beginning' tl 
anew, a new life, a new hope, a new and more happjl p 
development. Ii 

The noble Coligny, in France, long ago cast his glantt' C 
towards South Carolina as a place of refuge for tin 
Huguenots. And when persecution broke forth in all its 
unbounded ferocity, they who could save themselves fled 
hither across tlie sea to the land which rumour had 
described as the pride and envy of North America, ani 
where, throughout the year, every month had its own 
flowers — which last is perfectly true. 

" We quitted home by night, leaving the soldiers is 
their beds, and abandoning the house with its furniture, 
says Juthtli, the young wife of Pierre Manigault. "W 
contrived to hide ourselves for ten days at Bomans, i 
Dauphigny, while a search was made for us ; but on 
faithful hostess would not betray us. After our arrivBlj 
in Carolina we suffered every Idiid of evil. In eighteen, 
months my eldest brother, unaccustomed to the hardi 
labour which we were obliged to undergo, died of a fever. 
Since leaving France we had experienced every kind d 
affliction, disease, pestilence, famine, poverty, liard labour. 
I have been for six months without tasting bread, working 
the ground like a slave ; and I have passed three or foal 
years without having it wlieu I wanted it. And yet Glod 
has done great things for us, in enabhng us to bear of 
under so many trials." 

The son of Judith Manigault, who became an afSuest 
man, entrusted the whole of his large property, during 
the war of American Inilependenee, " for the use of the 
country which had adopted his mother." From Languedoe, 
irom Rochelle, from Saintange, from Bourdeaux, and from 
mitny other French towns and provinces, fled the perse- 
cuted families who "liaA alV Mie YuA.-afi,^ ol "e-imiajja,! 
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■w-itliout their bigotry, to CaroIiE.a." AsBignments of land 
■were made to them on the floweiy and peaceful banks of 
the river Cooper, beneath the shade of the glorioua 
primeval forest, whence they could lift their voices in 
tjTims of praise to their GoJ. Thus became South 
Carolina the asylum of the French pmitans, and thus it 
takes its place_in that great aaylum for all people which 
the new world offers at this day. 

And still to this day is Carolina, and most of the 
southern provinces, full of families, descended from these 
oldest settlers, bnt who have little more in common with 
them than the name. Language, manners, memories have 
"become obhterated under the iafluence of the legislative, 
amalgamating race of the new world. Yet, neveiiJieleBS, 
somewhat of the French mode, of the French tone of 
mind, exists still in the hfe and temperament of the 
southern people. 

In South Carolina the spirit and the links of social 
life are aristocratic to a degree which I cannot approve ^ 
of, however much I may like certain people there. And 
aristocracy there has this in common with aristocraciea 
of the present time ; that, while the aristocratic virtues 
and greatness have vanished, the pretension merely < 
remains. The formerly rich, magnificent planters exist no 
longer. Wealth, power, munificent hospitahty are all 
gone. And, bowed beneath the yoke of slavery, the 
Southern States are a long way behind those of the 
iNorth, in their rapid development, in prosperity and 
population. The emigration of the present day is also 
beginning to bring in its manufactories and mechanical 
art, even into tlie Southern States, but much more 
into Georgia than Carolina. Yet even here has a maa 
from New England, Mr. Gregg, lately estabhshed a 
cotton manufactory, similar to that of Lowell, laid out 
teautifully with garden-plots for the work-people. Fwc 
tehiod the Northern States attoid ttie ^la.'ii. "\n. «5!^ wsa*.. 
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aa regards morftl and intellectual culture, and this va^tr 
consequence of the unliappy slave -institution with all itspit; 
consequences — both to the black and the white population, frei 
There are great intUnduals in the Southern States, buUthf 
no great community, no united, aspiring people. Thelos 
fetters of slavery bind, more or less, all and every onftths 
Yet I love the South, I have found there many things uiie} 
love; many things to esteem; many things to enjoyibf 
many things to be grateful for ; and as it is natural to mejm 
to enter into the life amid which I am hving or observingLr 
I have in the South felt myself to have a southemjor 
tendency, and having entered into the pecuhar life ofjas 
the South, its circumstances and position, having a livingRo 
sense of the good which abundantly exists here; vrhicljgoi 
here is in operation; I have perfectly understood thatjani 
bitter feeUng which ferments, even in noble minds,inei 
towards the despotic and unreasonable North, againstlliff 
that portion of the Noj-th which is so opposed to theW' 
South; against the ultra -abolitionists and their violence, ItuL 
It is merely when I oppose them to the ultra of thetthi 
pro-slavery party — that I hold with tlie former. Butjani 
what would I not give if the South, the true, the noblf^dit^ 
South, would itself take the subject of contention in haiidjfis ■ 
and EUence the mouth of their opponents, silence theit. 
blame both just and unjust, in a great and noble waj, tlif 
by laws which would bring about a gradual emancipation, Ch 
by one Imc, at least, which should allow the slaves to pui- bj^, 
chase their own fi-eedom, and that of their families, at a ^J■^ 
reasonable price, aprice which should be established by law. m. 
This, it seems to me, might be required from the Southem jai 
States, as an act of justice to themselves, to their native ut 
land — so far aa they desire to have part in its proudftlii 
charter of Hberty, and that they do desire — as an act o( tin 
justice to their posterity, to the people whom they have tlu 
enslaved, and for whom they thereby would open a futurej pci 
£i'st hj means of toige, \)3 b. "twitaYii dai%eX W 'v\^EJEk. M 
II 
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»ive, and then a new existence in a life of freedom, | 

ther in Afiica, or here in their adopted country as the I 

se servants or labourers of the whites. For I confess, ] 
lat, according to my opinion, the Southern States would ^ I 

se a great part of their charm and their peculiar I 

laracter in losing their black population. Bananas, I 

sgroes, and negro-songs are the gi'eatest refreshments < I 

? the mind, according to my experience, which I found I 

L the United States. And to every one, whether in Old I 

r New England, who is troubled by spleen or dyspepsia, I 

f over- excitement of brain or nerves, would I recommend I 

I a radical cure, a journey to the South to eat bananas, I 

i see the negi-oes, and hear their songs. It will do them I 

3od to go through the primeval forest, with its flowers, I 

ad its odours, and to sail upon the red rivers ! But the I 

egroes are preferable to everj"t]iing else. They are the I 

fe and the good humour of the South. The more I see < I 

f this people, their manners, their disposition, way o£ I 

liking, of acting, of moving, the more am I convinced I 

lat they are a distinct stock in the great human family, 1 

nd are intended to present a distinct physiognomy, a I 

istmct form of the old type, man, and this physiognomy J 

a the result of temperament. I 

Last evening I went with Mi-s. W, H. to a place in I 

he city, where the negroes, who come during the day to 1 

3harleston from tlie plantations to sell their small wares, I 

tasketa, woven mats, and such-like, as well as garden fl 

troduce, lie-to with their boats. It was now evening, ' ^ 

md the negroes were retui-mng to their boats to row J 

■ack up the river ; they came with bundles in their hands, I 

ugs ou their heads, and all sorts of vessels filled with I 

bings which they had purchased with the product of I 

heir wai'es, wheaten bread and molasses being apparently I 

he principal articles. iUready were two boats filled with 1 

leople, and baskets, and jugs, amidst ^e m.fertve&'t ■SaaKis^t I 
ad hugbter; but still they wtdleii loi Tuote, wA^^^*™- J 
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Adam, and Aaron, and Sallj^, and Mdiala, and Locy, (_ 

Abraham, and Sarah, called foul. We, in the meantin^"^^ 
fell into discourse with' the. negroes, who stood on tJ( 
shore, askiiig them to whom they belonged ; whether tlw*"*^ 
were well-off, and so on. Two of those with whomiJ*^^ 
8pol^ could not sufficiently praise their masters, sbT^^ 
told all that they had given them ; on the contrary, ti^^ 
apoke iU of a planter in the neighbourhood. 
I ".Xfancy you are talking against my master ! " si 
yoiipg negro, "somewhat tartly, who came forward 
i threatening, gestm-e ; on which the others imniedifttel|^'^' 
i^ecalled their words. " No, heaven forhid ! They 
said nothing, only that.theii- masters — " But again tb( 
were.idtemvpted by the thampipn of the censured mat 
who, maintaijied. that- hisi master wTife not worse 
theire, .and So' on.- . ' A^id now &' great cry was sent forth 
Sally, and Nelly, OLrfd Aaaiii, .and Abraham, and Aaronl 
And directly NeUy, and Sally,- ani. Abraham, and Adi 
and Aaron, and I do not know how manj-. other of Adam'l 
captive sons and daughters, came rimning" along with juf 
and baskets, and bottles towards th« 'shore, and tli( 
down into the boats, amid loud shoutiiig, and talking, asf^ 
laughter ; and how they all got irrto the boats, men airl 
molasses, women and jhga, and baskets and bottlar' 
ilter-skelter, rolling, aud tumbling, without method 8 ^" 
iaswfei. rhyme or reason, which I could discover, i ^^ 
>ie,'than I can tell! I only could stare at it i ^' 
.oiiishment. It was Uke a confused mass of arms an ^ 
legs and heads in one black movement ; but meiTy was it 
aJid all went on good-humouredly ; and good-humoured] '' 
they went off. And aU the black mass was quiet, and 
the boats put off from the shore with little zigzags, anO 
talk and laughter-was lieard from one boat to the othe 
and white teeth shone out in the dark. "When, howevt 
they bad got out in the river, and the oars kept imf' 
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be chaotic confusion disEoIved itself in the most beautifal 1 
tarmony. I 

One peculiarity in these so-called children of nature is 1 
tieir aristocratic tendency ; but I have always regarded^ 1 
tie children of nature as natural aristocrats. They pride I 
fciemselves on belonging to rich masters, and consider a I 
naniage with the, servajit of a poor master as a great I 
ciisaUiance. They look up to their rich masters, as an I 
Oriental Grefac of the old race, upon his ancestors. That I 
y'lnch beyond everytliing else is an impediment to the I 
mancipation of this people, and in great masses, is their 1 
rant of nationaUty, their want of popular spirit, and a I 
ffeneraJ unity of feeling. They have merely a feeling for I 
»jnily or for kindred, and perhaps for the tribe, where 1 
kfce tribes still continue unbroken, as in A&ica. They I 
aave no common memories, and no common object of lofty, 
• opular asph'ation. The tribes and small principaUties of 
\.£rica prove this also. And to imagine lliat the eraan- 
tipated slaves of America could, beyond the sea, in 
Liberia, in Africa, estabUsh a comnmnity according to 
ttie American republic, is, I behere, a mistake. Small 
Kkonarchical communities are, however, that which tbe^ 
pLj)pear to me formed for. They feel, in a high degree, 
•tie sentiment of piety and loyalty, and would always be 
^esily governed, and would like to be governed by a 
naturally superior person. I see, therefore, the ideal of 
kegro-lifein small communities, ennobled by Christianity, 
krranging itself round a superior — ^their priest or king, or 
i»oth in one person. And in America I see them thus by 
iHreference around n white man, either as Ms free servants 
>i- small tenants, convinced that as a means of leading the 
people to order and reasonable industry tlie slaves' fetters 
ind the whip are not needed, but merely CKiHstian, 
^iiman instruction, which leads to industry and ofder; 
•lie preaching of Christianity, and that great influence 
tfrliich a man of the white race, by ^us ^isAvix^ \siS^iJic*»^ 
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Boperiority, and systematic turn of mind, will always b 
over the black. And if he would add to tliis in 
a moral superiority also, he would become very poweiW^'' 
To the white geutlemen of the South may be applied tl '^^ 
words which Victor Hugo addressed to the monsrchB i "^ 
Europe — ^ ^ 

mc 
he 

The slave population of the South is increasing era « 
day in numbers, in intelligence; is becoming more iflti ^ 
ligent through the influence of the free blacks and H '^'^ 
roulattoes, who are daily increasing in the slave atatt H 
and who participate in the educational advantages of fl "" 
whites. In a word, the black race is in a state of gro^ '^ 
in every way, in the Southern States. May the wM '-1 
race be wise enough to gi-ow also, in spirit, in laws, i ^^ 
life ! It has a great problem to solve. But I have hop ?e 
from the noble South, from the children of the li^ "^ 
from the truly emancipated in the slave states. The ^l 
will bring the right thing about. ^e 

And that would not be difficult, if the women would bi "* 
awake. But, ah ! the greater number here sleep stilM^'^ 
sleep still on soft couch«s, fanned by their slaves, not)(*t 
free women. Man has so long talked to won 
> her Ustening to the small voice, and that is good ; buti 
is now time that she should listen to the great voice, 
the voice of God's spirit in the human race, which boi 
over the whole earth, and vibrates through all 
nations. Of a truth, it is time ! — time that she lisl 
to it, that she became magnanimous in heart and 
thought. " K the mothers became noble-minded, 
not the sons be noble ? " said one of America's nol 
women ; and history replies "Yes ! " 

As regards the slave-owners, I may divide 
three classes : mammon -worshippers, patriai 
^ iieroes, or men o£ piogre^. Tba &csX to.^sai the alaTOJ 
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^«rely from a pecuniary point of view, and uae or 
^dsuse them at pleasure. The second consider them- 
^Ives responsible for their ofG.ee; consider that they 
ajmot, and ought not to, surrender the property which 
aey have inherited from their fathers, and which perhaps 
K all that they possess, for themselves and their children ; 
nd they regard it as an imperative duty to preserve 
tteae inherited servants, to provide for their old age, and 
:> make their present life as happy as possible, by means 
tf instruction and Christianity, and to allow them aa 
3.uch freedom and as much innocent pleasure as possible. 
I^he third, highest class, advances the well-being of the 
Xave, with reference to their emancipation ; and this is 
lone by means of education, and such practical aids. 
Phey advance both people and coftntry on the path of 
ITiman cultivation. I have heard mention made of some 
»ersons even in Carolina as belonging to this latter class, 
Old in particular of two wealthy ladies who have lately 
Iterated their slaves. This is forbidden by the law ; hut 
lere also has public opinion begun to go a-head of law ; 
md the lawyers themselves aid bypassing statutes to this 
txid, and when they are reproached with this, they laugh, 
tnd seem untroubled by conscience. 

I have heard some very beautiful traits of the patriarchs 
le well as of their slaves, and of the devotion on both 
lides. I beUeve them, because I have seen varioaa 
■astances of the kind, and they appear to me very natural. 
There is, upon the whole, no human being for whom 
C have a gi'eater esteem and sympathy than the good 
tud conscientious slaveholder, for his position is one of 
lifficulty, and full of trouble. 

By this assertion however I stand, that the institution 
>f slavery degrades the white man still more tlian the 
t>lack ; it operates prejudicially on his development — on < 
b-is justice — on his judgment ; it operates prejudicially, 
kn an especial manner, on the educatioii oi \v& *Jiii&t^-o.^ 
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and that subjection of their naturally violent tempi 
wliich is so important in their earlier years. Private 
>well as public morals suffer therefrom. But enoBi 
however, — and perhaps for yoo, too much of this shado 
side of the State which is beloved by the aun. 

I must now give you a abort summary of my U 
doings. 

I believe I last left off at the party which was goingi 
be given in tlie house. It was very beautiful, and all te 
on well and very eliarmingly too. Mrs. Hammarski 
{Emilie Holmberg) sang very sweetly ; I played Swei 
dances ; people talked, and walked about, and drank — U 
comme dies nous. I saw Mr. Simms, one of the bi 
poets and novelists of South Carolina, this evening. ! 
is an enthusiast for the beautiful scenery of the son' 
and that pleased me, and therein we agreed very weUj 
not so on the great question ; but that I did not expe 
1 could embrace a young man who is able to look at i 
question with an unprejudiced and truthfully pure ^ 
— that is, if he would permit it. I saw also a brotbei 
young Miles, who said, speaking on this subject to i 
" the world is against us, and we shall be overpowered 
voices and condemned without justice, for what we i 
and for what we are doing on behalf of our servants." 
could not help sympathising with him in this respi 
The excitement is great and the bitterness is strong 
this moment between the Northern and Southern Sti 
of the Union. Many voices in Carolina are raised 
separation and war. 

I have besides been to a great entertainment given 
the Governor of South Carolina, Mr. Akin, and his loi 
wife. There was veiy beautiful music, and for the r 
conversation in the room, or out under the piazzas, in 
shadeof blossoming creepers, the clematis, the caprifolii 
and roses, quite romantic in the soft uight air, I 
iiimdred persona, it ia »^&, ■^exe 'iivTi.\e.3L, k&A. tb-e effi 
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linment was one of tlie most beautiful I have been 
resent at in this country. 

I saw many lovely young daughters of the south, but no 
■«at beauty; on the contraryj many were very pale. The 
Hies here universally use pearl-powder, which they after- 
»rds wipe off, and hence the skin has a sort of velvety, soft 
Llour, for the moment, but the complexion only becomes 
■□re sallow in consequence. I am told that the great 
sat renders the use of this powder necessary. I have 
fcthing exactly against it, if the powder be only rubbed 
■ite off again, but that is often only very imperfectly 
►He. I fear that this white powdering is probably an^ 
»irloom of the old French ancestry. 
I Yet once more have I wandered with Mrs. Holbrook 
\ the myi-tle groves of Belmont, and enjoyed with her 
f. intellectual feast. I have also seen the young intelli- 
fenit missionary, Mr. Miles ; he has a pale expressive 
maintenance, a deeply penetrative eye — but ah ! it has 
fcnetrated no more deeply to the heart of the great 
a.estion than most other eyes here. On other subjects 

have been delighted with the free, strong flight of his 
>irit. 

I was invited one evening with Mrs, H, to meet 
fcxious elderly members of her family. I met on this 
5«asion a couj>le of old unmarried ladies, the owners of 
^o beautiful islands on the coast of Carolina, where they 
S^e alone, among three hundred negroes, as tlieir owners, 
i«ir advisers, and physicians; and in all cases on the 
a st imderstanding with them. One white man only is 
i the plantation as overseer. 

I regret much not having been able to accept an 
t^tation, at least at this time, and that was to a Mr. 
^alding's, a rich old gentleman, who, upon the beautiful 
land where he lives, has allowed the palmettos to grow 
^ freedom, and the negroes to live and work in free- 
i>in also, governed alone by the law of dutY asiA.Vyfc — 
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and where all sncceeils excellently ; and all this hare 
been invited to see by this noble man. May he I 
for ever ! 

The coasts, both of Georgia and Carolina, abounj j* 
islands, which I understiind are beautiful as paradise, i 
rich in vegetation. The finest cotton grows on tk 
Cotton is cultivated on the hills and on the islands 
Georgia and Carolina; rice upon the lowlands. En j^ 
Carolina has hills and mountains abounding in mets 
and fresh, clear mountain streams, which do not asHni g| 
their chocolate hue fill they are far on their course. 

I intended to have made my journey northwu 
through the highlands of Carolina, and tlience thron 
Tennesee and Virginia,- — because I must of neeessitj s j^ 
*' the Old Dominion," one of the oldest parent-states, » j 
the native land of Washington; but to travel thrw^ ^ 
Tennesee would have been too fatiguing where the roi ^^ 
are bad, and the inns are bad — for that portion of t t 
State is yet in its infancy — ao that I did not dare ■ 
nndertate the journey in tlie gi'eat heat; but instead ^^ 
return by the sea, beautifully and quietly as I came. C i 
the 15th inst. therefore, I shall go on board the steam ., 
to Philadelphia, and thence to Washington. Until til i 
I remain quietly here, and only mate little excur8i(»ia 
the city and its neighbourhood. 

I am quite well, my little Heart, thank God ai -^ 
homoGopatliy, and unremitting care as regards diet, si „ 
my beloved bananas ! Besides this, I have availed n 
of sea-bathing here, and though I bathe in a swi 
and under cover, I feel that it is good for me. '-- 
Misses A., two wealthy unmarried sisters, of middle Rgt ^ 
have had the kindness to lend me their carriage W:, 
horses to take me to the baths. The youngest of thus 
ladies generally accompanies me. The coachman aili; 
the horses are faithful old servants of the family, and 
are obliged to be driven u.^ they wiU, and that is 
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lapidly. The other morning the following conversation 
occurred between the slaVe and his mistress. 

She. — " Dear Richard, don't drive ua down street ; 

|tit 13 so long and so sandy, we shall never get along. Do 

I jou hear, Richard ? " 

L He. — " Yes, I will drive that way, missis." 

I She. — " Ah, dear Richard, can't you drive another ; for 

F instance, along street ? " 

P He. — " No, missis, I have Bometliing to get in 

iLstreet." 

L Ske.^~" Ah, dear Richard, cannot I avoid going there?" 

f He. — "No, missis. I want to go there, missis." 

r And apite of renewed prayers, his mistress was obliged 

r-to yield, and we were driven the way which the obstinate 

r Richard chose. These faithful old servants are more 

obstinate than ours, but then their eyes beam with a 

something so kind, with such a cordial life that one cannot 

help letting them have their way sometimes. They desire 

all for the good of the family. 

Among other persons here who have shown me much 
"kindness, and in whose society I have had pleasure, is 
-the minister of the Lutheran church, the clever, natural- 
'liistorian, Mr. Bachman, a cheerful and agreeable man, 
and a nniversal favourite. 

The master of the house where I am staying, Mr. 
William Rowland, is now returned home. He is a 
man of refined, gentlemanly demeanoui-, and evidently a 
Itind and beloved head of the family; one who seema 
particularly to enjoy being able to live, now for a time, 
quietly at home with his family. The children seem to 
dance in the evening more gaily than ever, since Justina 
lis at home, and Justina is a noble young girl, well-gi'owo 
iand with a noble exterior, but too pale in complexioa. 
I She has a fine talent for the piano, and in the evening, 
'"when the dancing is over, ahe and her s\«,^t,'\Sa.OT«.,^i5i% 
rto the piano negro-songs, wliicb. oimiae 'C&.'evi: i^'OatHt ws. 
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much aa they amuse me, and we Kit onder the piazza i a 

the delicious night air often till miduiglit. tl 

One evening wliieh I spent at Mr. G.'s, I was presa t 
at the evening -worship of tlie negroes, in a hall wMe c] 
that good right-thinldng minister had allowed them t w 
use for that purpose. The first speaker, an old negn st 
was ohliged to give place to another, who said he was j tl 
full of the power of the word, tliat he could not possiM 
keep silence, and be poured forth of his eloquence for ^^ 
good hour, hut said the same thing over and over agaii ai 
These negro preachers were far inferior to those Vrhici In 
heard in Savannah. tl 

Finally he admonished one of the sisters " to pray, 
On this, an elderly, sickly woman began immediately t *>■ 
■pray aloud, and her e^'ident fervour in thanksgiving k a 
the consolation of the Gospel of Christ, and her teatimon o! 
on behalf of its powers, in her own long and sufferin is 
life, was really affecting. But the prayer was too long cj 
the same thing was repeated too often, with an iiicessail Ii 
thumping on the bench ivith her fists, as an accompan h: 
ment to every groan of prayer. At the close of this, an ti 
when anotlier sister was admonished to pray, the speaks P' 
added, " But make it short, if yoif please ! " di 

This sister, however, did not make it short, but longffl o: 
even than the first, with still more circumlocution Bsi ^'■ 
still more thumping on the bench. h 

A third sister, who was admonished to pray, receiye 
the short, definite injunction, " But short" And, wha Si 
she lost herself in the long bewilderment of prayer, sh t( 
was interrupted without ceremony by the wordy preacher h 
who could no longer keep silence, but must hear him 1* 
self talk on for another good hour. Nor was it urt ' 
the singing of oue of the hymns composed by the negri 
themselves, such as they sing in their canoes, and 
which the name "Jerusalem " is oftea repeated, that 
congregation became reaHj siwe. I^it-jtan'j.'&tithatitwi 
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k^ pleasure to hear, with all their souls and with, all I 

ti-ieir bodies in unison. For their bodies wagged, their I 

pjneads nodded, their feet stamped, their knees shook, their 1 

l^lbows and their hands beat time to the tune and the I 

l^ords which they sang with evident delight. One must I 

l^ee these people singing, if one is rightly to understand I 

^leir life. I have seen their imitators, the so-called | 

I * Sable Singers," who travel about the country painted up | 

^S negroes and singing negro songs in the negro manner, 1 

Euid with negro gestures, as it is said : but nothing can I 

|t)e more radically unlike ; for the most essential part of I 

|the resemblance fails — namely, the life. I 

I One of my pleasures here has been to talk with an 1 

hold negro called Eomeo, who lives in a little house in j 

pa garden near, and which said garden he takes care I 

fcut, or rather neglects, according to his pleasure. He I 

^B the most good-tempered, merriest old man that anyone 1 

fcan imagine, and he has a good deal of natural wit. I 
hZHe was, in the prime of his life, stolen from Africa and 
■lirought hither, and he tells stories about that event in 
"the most naive manner. I asked him one day, what the 
people in his native land believed respecting life after 
death ! He replied " that the good would go to the God 

■ ^)f Heaven who made them." " And what of the bad ? " 
«sked I. " They go out into the wind," and he blew with | 
lis mouth around him on all sides. 

I got him to sing me an Etliiopian death-song, which I 
eeemed to consist of a monotone vibrating upon three aemi 

■ -tones ; and after that an African love-song, which seemed t( 
Tje tolerably rude, and which convulsed the old fellow with i 
laughter. I have his portrait in my album, but he laughed I 
and was so shame-faced while I made the sketch, that it I 

I -was difficult for me to catch the likeness. He is dressed 1 
I in his slave garments, grey clothes and knitted woollen 
I cap. 
I The negro people and the primeval foTft¥,\,\iwiii^s«^' 



peculiarly living impression upon ine, and have ^ 
my vision as regartjs the ricliness of those forms fil 
the Creator expresses his life. The earth seems to h 
a great sjmholic writing, a grand ei)ic, in which the vari ty 
species of man, of vegetable productions and anin di 
water and land, form groups of separate songs and pi a| 
graphs which we have to read, and from which to le d 
the style of the Great Master, Hia design, and 1 li- 
system. My soul, in this view, spreads forth her m ; i 
and flies — alas ! only in spirit — aromid the whole wori i 
across the deserts and the paradise of Africa; acn i 
the icy tracts of Siberia ; over the mountain huid of Ife 
Himalayas — everywhefe between the poles and %f 
equator, where man lives, and animals breathe, (M 
vegetation ascends towards the light; and I endeavo^ 
involuntarily, to groupe and arrange the dissimilar forndi 
into harmonious constellations, around one central, a%: 

illuminating Sun; but all is yet only anticipation 

glimpses, flashes of hght into my soul — merely tlie dawat 
the morning watch ! Perhaps at length the perfect ili 
may appear ; perhaps in the native land of nines, iu iB< 
own silent home, I may be enabled to expound these run^ 
of the earth, and that runic song which has been givej 
me to ponder upon. 

Of the mysteries of Charleston I shall not tell yo 
anything, because I know them not, excepting by mmom 
and that which I know merely by rumoiu' I leave untold 
Dark mysteries, more indeed than rumour has toW 
cannot fail in a great city in which slavery abides. J 
have heard it said that there is a flogging institution ij 
Charleston for slaves, which biings the city a yearlj 
revenue of more than ten thousand dollars. Every persa 
who wishes to have Ms slave punished by the whip send 
him there with money for liis chastisement. I have boti 
heard and read of tliis many times, and I believe it to b 
true. But the poaVtion. oi titm\g,s Vftta ^asitft'i it difficul 



, to impossible, for me to search into such 
I cannot and will not become a spy. I 
I «ive merely that which comes to me compulsively by 
" own experience, and which I tlierefore coneider as a 
dwledge by higher design, aa a something which I 
^ht to know, and to receive. I have here properly to 
■with the ideal, and to seize and present it purely and 
fchfuUy. And it is in the feeling of that ideal South, as 
already exists in some degree, and as it some time may 
Lolly exist, in order to fulfil the design of the Creator, 
a.t I now bid farewell to the South, with both admiration 
<3 love — sorrowing for that which it now is not, and 
ping again to return. 

I shall write you no more from this place, but next 
am one of the Northern States. I long to go north- 
ird for cooler air and a freer people. Here one is 
ten obliged to swallow down one's innermost thoughts i 
id be silent, if one would avoid either woimding others 
' disputing with them. And this heat — if it continues 
Lthout intennission, as it is likely to do from one 
onth to another, till October — rather would I dwell at 
orth Cape, and be hghted by fire-wood three parts of 
le year ! 

But, notwithstanding, farewell thou beautiful, flowery 
Duth, the garden of North America ! Thou hast warmed 
id refreshed me dehciously 1 farewell to thy piazzas 
(vered with blossoming creepers shading pale beauties ; 
rewell fragrant forests, red-rivers where the songs of 
le negro resound; farewell, kind, beautiful, amiable 
jople, friends of the slave, but not of slavery ! When now 
, spirit I look back to the South I shall tbink upon you, 
id tlirough you, on the future of Carolina and Georgia, 
see you, then, beneath your palmettos or your magnolia 
id orange groves, the fruits of all the earth, and 
iyond all the tropical bananas, spread out before you 
3oa your hospitable boards ; see ^ou ^LvsXx^t^iA '^susm^ .^ 
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aa I have done many a time, to the stranger, to t! 
to the messengers of all nations ! I see aroni 
biflckfi as seiTanta and friends. They are free and jl 
have made them so. They sing hymns which you hi 
taught them, joyful songs which they themselves i 
made. And for them, and for you, siog the hnndii 
tongued birds in the eool hve-oaks, which wave their k 
pendent mosses, whilst above them and you beams t 
mild, blue southern heaven, and the blessing of heave 
May it be so ! 

P.S. Yes, I must tell you about one of the myster 
of Charleston, because I have often seen it steal bast 
by like a shadow in the streets and alleys there, 
appears to be a woman, meanly clad, in the hues 
twihght. She is called Mrs. Doctor Susan, for she is t 
physician and helper of the poor. She belongs to one 
the higher families of the city, but having made a fal 
step in her youth, became an outcast from society, whii 
in North America endures much secret immorality, b 
none which becomes public. It might, perhaps, in i 
course of years have forgiven, and again admitted t^ 
young delinijuent to its circles, but she no longer song 
for pardon from man. She turned her heart and her e; 
to one much higher. She became the servant of h 
poor and afflicted people. And since then she may on 
be met with among them, or on the way to them. Th 
which is given to her, either of money or of clothing, 
applied by her to the use L'f the poor, and she hersf 
lives in voluntary poverty. 

The negroes in my friend's family were, at a 
time, so iU of an infectious fever that every one A 
from them. But Doctor Susan came and tended thet 
and restored them to health, and when she was rewardf 
for it she considered her reward too great. Kuon 
throughout the whole city, she goes everywhere in b 
joor, dark attire, ^e a Taexaen^ftt ui consolation, b 
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rays rapidly, silently, and as if fearful of being seen. 
ke the fire-fly it is only in the dark that she sends 
"th her clear indwelling light; like it has she been 
mpled upon by mankind, and she yet gives forth Kght. 
Farewell dear heart ! Greet those you know and wish 
Exom your 

FRED£IKA. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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httut*, ud iRDcli ivtcniiitte jnfDruatHA VT Sidkdk Cmmoiri, Snond 

NEW aiFT BOOK FOR YOUTH, tntb IVenty-ffli niuatratiooa. 



NILE BOAT (Tbe) ; or, Olimpses of the Lnod of Egjpt. ByW.l 
RuTtrTT, IllmtralHl by Thirtj-at* Slwl Engraring. and llapi, wil_ 
BuniErdui Cut.. Third Edllion. lUper-nirJ a.o. doili. fiiU gilt, ISi.i 



Mt Inrid order, w* mlit 
ablfii iiiinraarT of h»' 
acquaioted -. bill, a* mgi 



PUBLISHED BY ARTHCTB HALL, VIRTUE & CO, 17 
CCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Rsv. John Commino, D.D, New 



LD OAK CHEST ; or, a Book a Great TreMure. By the Author of 

■' CharliE's DiscQiErics." Klc. WilhCals. l6mo. glolh, !.. BK. 

MNIPRE8ENCK OF THE DEITY, and other Poems. By Hobkkt 
MoBTOOHESv, M,A. TwcDly-Bflh Ediliop, llluslmted by CoHionLD. 

PEN AND SEE ; or, Eirat Reading Lesaons. By the Author of 

IBmo. dolh.Jt. 

RiaiNAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. A Now and Revised 
Edition. Two Volg. ISmo. cIdUi, U. ed. each. 

UR FATHER; a ManUBl of Family Prayora for General and Special 



AUL PERCIVAL; 



■, the Young Adver 



With Cutfl. ICmo. 



AYNE'S (JosEpa) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; with 
Tenth Edition, Comcted'iuid^iilHged. ISnio, cloth, gUI eigso, it. 



Sillily of English Lileislure. 



ICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK ; 



a FactB and Objeots. 



L 



CATAlrfJOUE OP W0BK3 



Gnjr. Chitlertan. Rlchud Wlfion, Andnv Huvcl. 3<Av. Stow, Sir Mcholu Cibrc 
Csiton, 8h»fl«bniT Home, Jim« Biiry, Dt. Witti. Lsiji Mbtj Gity, Ihe Man o( 
Boil, HoKBTlh, G^iiibi>n>u«h. Iiuc Wsllon. WtllUun Penn, Wren. LBdy lUcbd 
RuiHll, edgiwonbitown, air ThoniM More, Jioe Porter. Sir Richard I.o.dite, 
Gtmict Aquibir. Burke, Cluendon Uoiuff, FUxmui. ByuD, fidmuad Bird, Mii. 
Hofluid, CbirtHj. 

PIPPIE'S WAHNINO; or, the AdvenliureB of b Dancing Dog. Bj 



PLEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawii 

POOLE'S (ILiTTHKwl DIALOGUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST 
ANU AN ENGLISH PHUTES rANT, wherein the principnl PDinls ud 
ArguRitou of Ixjlh Rell|rioii> ATe truly PropoBEii, SDd CuliyEiuDioed. Stt 



POPISH INFALLIBILITY. By C. H. Collktth. Feap. w 



PROPHETIC STUDIES; o 



PSALTER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, Wriiten by St. Bona- 
vkhtohii. Tnmilsled from the last Fienth Edition of 18S1L. and cmrefUlJ 



QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKS. Handsomely hoiati 



RAMBLES IN NORMANDY, with Eight Eagravmga after Turner 



PUBLISHED BY AKTHUR HAJ-L, VIRTUE & CO. 

ATMOND BtlHY. A Tale. By Elizabeth Keatibo. lUuatratad 
by Mks. IsGiAH. FcBp. cloth, «>. 

^COLLECTIONS OF MRS, ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Boot for 

cloth, gill edt(cs, it. Sd. 

HYMES FOR THE NXmSERY. By the Authors of " Originid 

PoBIU!." ISrao. cloth, Ij.Od. 

■ — ~ DluHtrated Edition, in Larga Type. 

with sixteen Deaigni bj Oiliibt. ISme. clolb. It. M. 

IPPON'S Ph^ SELECTION OF HYMNS FROM THE BEST 

Appendix id Dr. WsHs' PiilmB sod Hymng. KeH Edition. 



3EIN90N CRUSOE, Witli Illiistratio.na. 18mo. clolih, 2t. 

3CK OF ISRAEL ; a. Word or Two to tho DiatniEtful. 32nio. 



JMAINFS LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. ISmo. 



)ME : REGAL AND REPUBLICAN. A History for Families, 

'■ Lives at the ttUcens of EngUniL" lla preparalha. 



GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 



SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Bv Ih* Hiv. Join CnBuiVB, D.D, 9T, MATTHEW. Publ 

THE BOOK OP REVELATIOlf, 



SALVATION. A Bormoii preoolioil before ths Que 



SANDFOBD AND MERTON. With Cuta. 18mo. cloth, 2.. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES, a. Seriea of T 
In )KtTtMia. ]t}f. Ed. 



SCOTT (Ret. T.),— HOLY BIBLE, witt Eeadinga and an Abridged 

SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, from actual Survey, in %ypt, 

MUD!, md TUrt;-.mn Woodculi. By W. H. Bjbilbtt. P« 
sloth. Eilt cdgct, U. 

SELECT POETRY FOE CHILDREN; With brief Eiplanato^ 

Teulh' Edition, corrected SDd EnUtgtd. Ismo. riolh*, gUt edgoj, a*. 

SHARPE'S LONDON JOURNAL. A Hiaceilanj of Entertainmait 
■nd In.lnirtion tor Gencml Rcidini.. New Serie.. CondnMed by Mb- 
a C. HjiLb, Pabllshed Monthly, <rilh Two Engniingi (in StKL T'- ' 



Old S«iea. ToluinBi L to H 



PUBLISHED BY ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & 00. 



SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS ; or, IlluatratioLB of the 



STEBBINO (Henrt, D.D. f.r.s.),— JESUS, a Poem in 3ii Books. 



STORIES FROM DREAM LAND. By HBBaHAFT Tb4Umeb. Fcop. 



STRICKLAND'S UISTORY OF ROME FOB FAMILIES. Firat 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with ghort Biogrflphienl 

the biBhpr Classes in Schools, and si an Inlroductioa to [he atudj of 
EDglish LlterUucE. B; JorarH F^ike. aecond Edition. l!ma. cloCb.fii. 

TABLES OP SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERT DAY IN THE 



1, ftnm 1 da]' ta lOO d 



, 6. 7, 8, 9 nwd Bj, per 



TAYLER rW. Elfe1,-ST. HIPPOLTTUS AND HIS TIMES. 
TAYLOR (EiEHOP Jeremy),— HOLY LIVING AND DYING, with 

LIFE OF CHRIST, with Esoaya by 

■ — -^ SELECT SERMONS, with Easay by 



I 
I 



PnBLISHED BY ABTHUS HALL, VIRTUE 4 CO. 



VERNON GALLERY AND GALKERT OF SCULPTURE, pnb- 
_ _ OF BRITISH ART. Edited by 8. C. Hall, 



WAKEFIELD (Priboilta),— JUVENILE ANECDOTES; or. Stories 

JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; a Toot 

INSTlN-CTDISPLATEDiotlieAiiiimi! 



d Edition 



nlth w 



11' f 



WALKER'S (Geoiige) TREATISE ON THE GAME OF CHESS. 
Fourlli Edilion, limn, clolh, 2.. 6d. 

- SELECTION OF SEVENTY- FOUR GAMES AT 



CHESS, BCtDBlIf plBjsd h; . 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS, By 



WATTS'S (Db.) divine AND MORAL SONGS FOB CHILDREN. 






. ; m. 



WATTS (Dr.),— LTRIC POEMS, with EsBay by SoDTHKr. Fc^ 

WEBB'S (Mrs. J. B.) NAOMI ; or, the Lost Days of JaniaaJem. With. 
VienaDdPlunofJecuialeiD. New EdilioD. Fcip. clath, 7i. firt. 

WEEK AT KILLARNET (A). By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 



WHEELER'S (J. T., T.tLO.3.) HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

ni.D AND KEW TESTAMENTS. lUudmleil wilh Pi»E Qolonred Mnp., 
ISTge Vlpv of Jiruitlem. nith a Plan ot the Aocicnt Cll]-. Felin, 



24 PUBLISHED BY ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 
WHEELERS (J. T., f.r.g.8.) ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY AND THE LAWS OP MOSES, with a 
Connexion between the Old and New Testaments, an Introductory Outline 
of the Geography, Political History, Sec. Pourth Edition, post Svo. cloth, 



ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, including, 1. The Pour Gospels har- 
monized into one continuous Narrative. 2. The Acts of the Apostles, and 
continuous History of St. Paul. S. An Analysis of the Epistles and Book 
of Revelation. 4. An Introductory Outline of the Geography, Critical 
History, Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the New Testament. 
The whole Illustrated by copious Historical, Geographical, and Antiquariao 
Notes, Chronological Tables, Sec. Second Edition, revised. Post Svo. 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

AN ABRIDGED ANALYSIS AND 



SUMMARY OF OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. Designed for School use. In 18mo. lln preparation. 



\ 



WHITTOCK'S (N.) MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. lUustrated by ' 
numerous Engravings. Fcap. cloth, St. l 



WILKIE GALLERY (The) ; a Series of Sixty-six Line Engravings from 
the best paintings of the late Sir David Wilkie, R.A., with Biographical 
and Critical Notices, a Biography, and Portrait of the Painter. 4to. cloth. 
gilt edges, Zl. 10«. 



^ 



WILLIE ERASER; or, the Little Scotch Boy: and other Tales. By | 
Mrs. R. Lee. With Four Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2s. i 

WINNARD'S (Jane) (Mrs. Hooper) RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. 
ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for Girls. Illustrated by Fbanklis. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, Zs. 6d. 

WINTER EVENINGS ; or. Tales of Travellers. By Maria Hack. 
New Edition, with Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, Zs. 6d, 

WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE. From the Frencli 
of MoNOD. By Rev. W. G. Barrett. Second Edition, 18mo. cloth, U. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 2s. 

WOODWARD'S (B. B., b.a.) HISTORY OF WALES. From the 
Earliest Times to its Final Incorporation with England ; with Notices of 
its Physical Geography, and the Poetry, Traditions, Religion, Arts, 
Manners, and Laws of the Welsh, with Fifteen Steel Plates. Super-royal 
Svo. cloth, U. 5s. 

WOODWARD (B. B., b.a.),— MODERN ROMANISM. A popularly 
written account of the convocation and the proceedings of the Council of 
Trent, with a readable version of its authorized Formularies, showing what 
Romanism then became, and by what means it was changed. 

[In preparation. 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas, Esq. M.A. p.s. A.) THE CELT, THE ROMAN, ' 

AND THE SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down {i 
to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by the \ 
Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. With numerous J; 
Engravings. Post Svo. cloth, 8*. j» 

YOUNG NATURALIST'S BOOK OF BIRDS. By Percy B. St. Johk. J 
A New Edition, with Sixteen Woodcuts^ 16mo. cloth 2s. 6d. ij 

@ _ i 

J{. Clay, Piiuler, Bread Street Wi-'l ^ | 
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